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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


HIS SOIL SURVEY of Williamson 
Tony will serve several groups of read- 
ers. It will help farmers in planning the kind 
of management that will protect and improve 
their soils and provide good yields; assist eng!- 
neers in selecting sites for roads, buildings, 
ponds, and other structures; aid foresters in 
managing woodland; serve as a reference for 
students and teachers; help county planning or 
development boards in deciding on future de- 
velopment of the area; and add to our knowl- 
edge of soil science. 


Locating the soils 


Use the index to map sheets at the back of this 
report to locate areas on the large map. The 
index is a small map of the county on which 
numbered rectangles have been drawn to show 
where each sheet of the large map is located. 
When you find the correct sheet. of the large 
map you will see that boundaries of the soils are 
outlined, and that there is a symbol for each 
kind of soil. The symbol is inside the area if 
there is enough room; otherwise, it is outside 
and a pointer shows where it belongs. All areas 
marked with the same symbol are the same kind 
of soil, wherever they appear on the map. Sup- 

ose, for example, an area located on the map 
fee the symbol (DkB). The legend for the de- 
tailed soi] map shows that this symbol identifies 
Dickson silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
goil and all others mapped in the county are 
deo ped in the section “Descriptions of the 
oils. 


Finding information 


Some readers will be more interested in one 
part of the report than another, for the report 
has special sections for different groups, as well 
as sections that may be of value to all. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about the soils in the section “Descrip- 
tions of the Soils” and then turn to the section 
“Use and Management of Soils.” In this way, 
they first identify the soils on their farm and 
then learn how these soils can be managed and 


what yields can be expected. The “Guide to 
Mapping Units” at the back of the report will 
simplify use of the map and report. This guide 
lists, in alphabetic order of map symbol, each 
soil and land type mapped in the county, and 
the page where each is described. It also lists, 
for each soil and land type, the capability unit 
and woodland suitability group, and the page 
where each of these is described. 

Foresters and others who manage woodland 
can refer to the subsection “Managing Wood- 
land,” in which the soils are grouped according 
to their suitability for trees and in which factors 
affecting the management of woodland are 
explained. 

Engineers will want to refer to the subsection 
“Use of Soils for Engineering Work,” which 
evaluates the soils in terms of characteristics 
that affect engineering. 

Scientists will find information about how the 
soils were formed and how they are classified in 
the section “Formation and Classification of 
Soils.” 

Biologists and those interested in wildlife 
will find information about game and fish in the 
ee “Managing Soils for Wildlife and 

ish. 

Students, teachers, and other readers will find 
information about soils and their management 
in various parts of the report, depending on 
their particular interest. Those not familiar 
with the county may want to refer to the section 
“General Soil Map,” which describes broad 
areas of soils. They may also want to refer to 
“General Nature of the County” for information 
about climate, physiography, geology, and 
drainage. That section also summarizes briefly 
the settlement of the county and gives some 
statistics on agriculture. 

% * * * * 


This survey was made as part of the technical 
assistance furnished by the Soil Conservation 
Service to the Williamson County Soil Con- 
servation District. The fieldwork was com- 
pleted in 1961. Unless otherwise indicated, all 
statements refer to conditions at the time the 
survey was in progress. 
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Wee COUNTY is in the central part of 

Tennessee (fg. 1) and has an area of 379,520 acres, 
or 593 square miles. Franklin, the county seat and prin- 
ae town, is on the Harpeth River, 15 miles southwest 
of Nashville. 


Figure 1—Location of Williamson County in Tennessee. 


Although the major source of income is agriculture, 
the population of Williamson County -is approximately 
28 percent urban, 37 percent rural nonfarm, and 35 per- 
cent rural farm, according to the U.S. Census for 1960. 

Burley tobacco is the main cash crop, but most of the 
farm income is from dairy products and livestock. In 
1959, 62,772 acres was in crops, 104,902 acres was in pasture, 
and 82,851 acres was in trees. 


How Soils Are Named, Mapped, 
and Classified 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Williamson County, where they are located, 
and how they can be used. 

They went into the county knowing they likely would 
find many soils they had already seen, and perhaps some 
they had not. As they traveled over the county, they 
observed steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size and 
speed of streams; kinds of native plants or crops; kinds 
of rock; and many facts about the soils. They dug or 
bored many holes to expose soil profiles, A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends 
from the surface down to the rock material that has not 
been changed much by leaching or by roots of plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the pro- 
files they studied, and they compared these profiles with 
those in counties nearby and in places more distant. They 
classified and named the soils according to uniform pro- 
cedures. To use this report efficiently, it is necessary to 
know the kinds of groupings most used in a local soil 
classification. 


Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Jixcept for different texture in the surface layer, 
all the soils of one series have major horizons that are 
similar in thickness, arrangement, and other important 
characteristics. Each soil series is named for a town or 
other geographic feature near the place where a soil of 
that series was first observed and mapped. Armour and 
Ashwood, for example, are the names of two soil series. 
All the soils in the United States having the same series 
name are essentially alike in natural characteristics. 

Many soil series contain soils that are alike except for 
texture of their surface layer. According to this differ- 
ence in texture, separations called soil types are made. 
Within a series, all the soils having a surface layer of the 
same texture belong to one soil type. Armour cherty silt 
loam and Armour cherty silty clay loam are two soil 
types in the Armour series. The difference in texture 
of their surface layer is apparent from their names. 

Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
number and size of stones, or some other feature affecting 
their use, that practical suggestions about their manage- 
ment could not be made if they were shown on the soil 
map as one unit. Such soil types are divided into soil 
phases. The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that 
affects management. For example, Armour cherty silt 
loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, is one phase of Armour cherty 
silt loam, a soil type that ranges from nearly level to 
moderately steep. 

After a fairly detailed guide for classifying and naming 
the soils had been worked out, the soil scientists drew 
soil boundaries on aerial photographs. They used aerial 
poe for their base map because these show woodlands, 

uildings, field borders, trees, and similar detail that 
greatly help in drawing boundaries accurately. The soil 
map in the back of this report was prepared from the 
aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping 
units. On most maps detailed enough to be useful in 
planning management of farms and fields, a mapping 
unit is nearly equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a 
sou type. It is not exactly equivalent, because it is not 
practical to show on such a map all the small, scattered 
bits of soil of some other kind that have been seen within 
an area that is dominantly of a recognized soil type or 
soil phase. 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientists 
have a problem of delineating areas where different kinds 
of soils are so intricately mixed, and so small in size, 
that it is not practical to show them separately on the 
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map. Therefore, this mixture of soils is shown as one 
mapping unit and is called a soil complex, Ordinarily, 
a soil complex is named for the major soil series in it, 
for example, Hampshire-Colbert silt loams. 

In many counties there are areas that are so rocky or 
so severely eroded that they cannot be called soils. These 
areas are shown on the soil map like other mapping units, 
but they are given descriptive names, such as Gullied 
land or Rockland, and are called land types rather than 
soils. 

Only part of the soil survey was done when the soil 
scientists had named and described the soil series and 
mapping units, and had shown the location of the mapping 
units on the soil map. The mass of detailed information 
then had to be presented in different ways for different 
groups of people, among them farmers, managers of 
woodland, and engineers. 

To do this efficiently, the scientists consulted with per- 
sons in other fields of work and with them prepared group- 
ings that would be of practical value to people who 
manage soil. Such groupings are the capability classes, 
subclasses, and units, designed to help farmers manage 
crops and pasture; woodland suitability groups, for those 
who manage wooded tracts; engineering soil classifica- 
tions, for engineers who build highways or structures 
that conserve soit and water; and wildlife suitability 
gvoupings, for farmers and others who want to manage 
soils for hunting, fishing, and other kinds of recreation. 


General Soil Map 


After study of the soils in a locality and the way they 
are arranged, it is possible to make a general map that 
shows several main patterns of soils, called soil associations. 
Such a map is the colored general soil map in the back of 
this report. Tach association, as a rule, contains a few 
major soils and several minor ones in a pattern that is 
characteristic though not strictly uniform. 

The soils within any one association are likely to differ 
greatly in some properties; for example, slope, depth, 
stoniness, or natural drainage. Thus, the general map does 
not show the kind of soil at any particular place, but a 
pattern that has in it several kinds of soils. 

The soil associations are named for the major soil series 
in them, but as already noted, soils of other series may also 
ba present. Soils of the major series in one soil association 
may also be present in other associations but in a different 
pattern. 

The general map is useful to people who want a general 
idea of the soils, who want to compare different parts of 
the county, or who want to know the possible location of 
good-sized areas suitable for a certain kind of farming or 
other land use. 

The general soil map of Williamson County shows eight 
soil associations, which are described in the following 
pages. 

1, Mountview-Baxter-Bodine association: Rolling 
soils underlain by cherty limestone on 

uplands of the Highland Rim 

This soil association is an area of broad, rolling hills 
(fig. 2). Many hilltops are gently sloping to nearly level 
and are wide enough for small fields. Some hilltops, how- 


ever, are narrow and winding, and they are flanked by stee 
wooded slopes. About 20 to 40 inches of loess, or wind- 
blown material, mantles the hilltops, and cherty soils are 
on nearly all of the hillsides. Shallow and deep drains are 
numerous throughout the area. Except for a few creek 
bottoms, level strips in the drainageways are generally 
less than 200 feet wide. 

The Mountview are the most extensive soils in this as- 
sociation. They formed in loess on the hilltops and 
gentle side slopes. These soils are well drained and havea 
brown silt loam surface layer and a yellowish-brown silty 
clay loam subsoil. 

Baxter and Bodine soils make up about half of the area 
and are on practically all of the hillsides. ‘They are cherty 
soils that range from about 2 to more than 10 feet to lime- 
stone or to beds of chert. The Baxter soils have a redder 
subsoil than the Bodine and are not so cherty. Ina few 
small areas on the more nearly level hilltops there aro 
soils with a fragipan that is 20 to 30 inches below the sur- 
face. Other minor soils are on narrow strips of bottom 
lands along the streams, and these are well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained. 

About 65 percent of this association is cleared. Un- 
cleared areas are mostly steep and: cherty and are in trees. 
Corn, tobacco, and lespedeza hay are the main cash crops. 
Also grown as cash crops are vegetables, chiefly tomatoes. 
Beef cattle are the main livestock, but a few hogs and 
sheep are on some farms. Pastures are largely unim- 
proved. 

The soils in this area are poor in natural fertility. They 
respond well to fertilization except in the steep, cherty 
areas, which make up about 80 percent of the association. 
The acreage suited to pasture is large, but that suited to 
crops is small and is largely on hilltops and along streams. 
Because they are sloping and wash away easily when cul- 
tivated, most soils that are cultivated are best suited to 
long cropping systems. Well suited to this area are dairy 

arming, raising of beef cattle, and other types of farming 
if they are supplemented by small acreages of cultivated 
crops. Fair to good timber grows on the steep, cherty 
slopes that are not suitable for crops or pasture. The 
average-size farm in this area is about 90 acres. 


2. Bodine-Mountview-Greendale association: Soils 
on the Highland Rim escarpment 


This soil association rises abruptly from the rim of 
the Central Basin to a height of 700 to 800 feet. It is an 
area of hills and ridges with narrow winding tops, steep 
side slopes, and narrow hollows or valleys. This associa- 
tion accounts for about one-fifth of the county area. 

The soils on the hillsides generally are cherty and range 
from about 2 to 10 feet or more in depth to limestone or 
beds of chert. At a depth of 10 to 20 inches, shale bands 
the upper parts of a few high hills. Chert fragments 
have drifted down many of the long steep slopes and have 
accumulated at the bottom of the hillsides. 

Bodine soils make up nearly half of this soil association. 
They are very cherty, droughty soils on long steep slopes. 
Silty, brown or yellowish-brown Mountview soils formed 
on the ridgetops mantled with about 10 to 20 inches of 
loess. The Mountview soils make up about 25 percent of 
the area. The Greendale soils are on bottom lands in nar- 
row strips along the many streams in this area. 
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Figure 2.—Major and minor soils and underlying parent materials in Mountview-Baxter-Bodine association. 


Only about 20 percent of this association has been 
cleared. Nearly all of the cleared land is in small tracts 
on ridgetops and in narrow strips along drainageways. 
Lespedeza hay and tobacco are the main crops. Some corn 
is grown on small fields in the bottom lands, Beef cattle 
are the main livestock, but hogs are raised on the bottom 
lands of some farms. Pastures are largely unimproved. 

Little of this association is used for agriculture, Ex- 
cept for a few farms with large areas of bottom land, the 
acreage per farm suitable for crops or pasture is small. 
Good yields of many crops can be produced on the ridge- 
tops in small fields that lie above steep woodland not 
suited to crops or pasture. The north- and east-facing 
slopes of the ridges are productive woodland, but the 
rather dry, south- and west-facing slopes are only fair. 

The average-size farm is about 200 acres. Most farms 
consist of a few acres on the smooth ridgetops, narrow 
strips of bottom land, and a large acreage of steep wood- 
land. About 25 percent of the farmers in this area supple- 
ment their income by working off the farm 100 days or 
more a year. 


3. Sulphura-Dellrose-Bodine association: Shallow 
and deep soils on steep hills of the Highland Rim 


High rounded hills and domes, long steep slopes, and 
narrow hollows or valleys form the pattern of this soil 
association (fig. 3). From the top of the hills to the bot- 
tom, there are three distinct kinds of soil. On the upper 
third of the hills, the soils are cherty and droughty and 
are underlain by beds of chert and cherty limestone. In 


a band below this cherty cap, the soils are about 10 to 20 
inches thick and are underlain by shale at a depth of 2 to 
10 feet. The lower third to half of the slope is drift or 
creep material about 5 to 15 feet thick. Phosphatic lime- 
stone and clayey soil crop out in many places at the bottom 
of the slope. 

Bodine soils are on the upper part of the hills and make 
up about 20 percent of this association. They are cherty 
and light colored. The Sulphura soils are on the band 
of shale and amount to 30 percent of the area. They are 
dark-brown soils that range from 10 to 20 inches in depth 
to bedrock. The Dellrose soils, which are on the lower 
part of the slopes, have formed in thick deposits of creep. 
These soils are dark brown and cherty. They account 
for about 25 percent of the acreage. 

About 70 percent of this association is forest of heavily 
cutover hardwoods. The Dellrose soils, on the lower part 
of the hills, are cleared. Many of the hills are cleared 
from the hollows up to the Sulphura soils. Some corn 
and. lespedeza hay are grown on smooth, narrow strips in 
the narrow valleys. Most of the cleared slopes are in pas- 
ture, but a few are cultivated (fig. 4). 

Only a small part of this association is suitable for cul- 
tivation. The narrow strips in the valleys and on the foot 
slopes are highly productive and are sited to many kinds 
of crops, but these areas are small. The Dellrose soils are 
fertile and can produce high yields, but they are too steep 
for cultivation. with modern machinery. Productive pas- 
ture accounts for much of the area. Good pasture or for- 
est can grow on the lower parts of the hillsides and on the 
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Figure 3.—Major and minor soils and underlying parent materials in Sulphura-Dellrose-Bodine association. 


narrow strips of bottom land. The average-size farm in 
this area is about 200 acres. 


4. Maury-Armour-Braxton association: Gently rolling 
soils underlain by phosphatic limestone 
on uplands of the outer Central Basin 


This soil association is made up of small, irregular, 
gently rolling areas on uplands in the central part of the 
county (fig. 5). Most of these areas parallel U.S. High- 
way No. 81 in a narrow belt between Brentwood and 
Spring Hill. The total area is about 10 percent of the 
county. 

The soils in this association are underlain by phosphatic 
limestone and are medium to high in phosphate. They 
are moderately deep to deep and generally are well 
drained. 

The Maury and Armour soils are on rolling uplands and 
foot slopes and amount to about 60 percent of the associ- 
ation. ‘These soils have a surface layer of dark-brown silt 
loam and a subsoil of brown to reddish-brown silty clay 
loam or silty clay. On the strongly sloping uplands are 
the Braxton soils. They have a surface layer of brown 
cherty silt loam and a subsoil of yellowish-brown or red- 
dish-brown cherty silty clay loam or cherty clay. Less ex- 
tensive in the association are the Hampshire soils, which 
are much like the Braxton but are not cherty. 

About 95 percent of this soil association has been cleared 
of the original harcwood forest. LErosion is slight to 
moderate on the gently sloping soils but is moderate to 
severe on the steeper soils. 


The soils in this association are naturally fertile and are 
medium to strongly acid. They are among the most pro- 
ductive soils on uplands in the county. Small grains, corn, 
tobacco, and alfalfa cut for hay are the main crops. Live- 
stock is about equally distributed between beef cattle, dairy 


Figure 4,—Sulphura-Dellrose-Bodine association. Trees in back- 
ground are on cherty, droughty Bodine and Sulphura soils. Pas- 
ture in foreground is on Dellrose and Mimosa soils. 
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Figure 5.~-The cleared, gently rolling areas in foreground are in 
the Maury-Armour-Braxton association, and the wooded, steeper 


areas in background are in the Dellrose-Mimosa-Rockland 


association. 


cattle, and sheep. A few walking horses are raised on some 
of the farms, especially those in the northern part of the 
county. 

In this soil association farming is diversified, but the 
emphasis is on general livestock. About 50 percent of the 
farms are owned by people whose incomes are supple- 
mented by other enterprises. The average-size farm is 
about 150 acres, but several farms are 500 acres or more in 
size. ‘The phosphate mined in the county 1s mostly in this 
association. 


5. Stiversville-Culleoka-Inman association: Gently 
rolling to steep soils underlain by sandy 
limestone interbedded with shale on uplands 
of the outer Central Basin 


_ Loamy soils on gently sloping to sloping ridges, on steep 
sides slopes, and in narrow valleys form the dominant pat- 


Figure 6.—Stiversville-Culleoka-Inman association. 


tern of this soil association (fig. 6). Some of the. soils are 
on narrow strips of bottom lands and terraces along 
streams, and there are a few areas of cherty soils on up- 
lands. This soil association is in the eastern half of the 
county and amounts to about 20 percent of the county area. 

These soils are underlain by phosphatic sandy limestone 
interbedded with shale and are, therefore, medium to high 
inphosphate. The Stiversville soils are on the gently slop- 
ing to moderately steep ridges (fig. 7). They have a sur- 
face layer of dark-brown silt loam and a subsoil of yellow- 
ish-brown or reddish-brown silty clay loam. “Small 
weathered fragments of siltstone or sandy limestone are 
commonly scattered throughout the Stiversville soils. The 
Culleoka soils are in loamy creep on steep side slopes. 
These soils have a dark-brown silt loam or loam surface 
layer and a brown loam or clay loam subsoil. The Inman 
soils generally are on steep slopes below the Stiversville 
and Culleoka soils. The Inman soils have a brown silt 
loam surface layer and yellow silty clay or clay subsoil. 

About 40 percent of this association is Stiversville soils, 
about 10 percent is Culleoka soils, and about 10 percent is 
Inman soils. Several minor soils make up the rest. 

About 85 percent of this association has been cleared of 
the original hardwood forest. The main crops on these 
soils are small grains, tobacco, corn, alfalfa, and lespedeza. 
The alfalfa and lespedeza are cut for hay, and much of the 
corn and other feed crops is cut for silage. Many of the 
more eroded fields, especially where the soils are steep and 
shallow to rock, are idle. On most of these idle fields a 
young growth of black locust trees has volunteered. 

Although many beef cattle, sheep, and hogs are raised in 
this soil association, dairying is the main kind of farming. 
About 50 percent of the pasture is improved. The soils n 
this association are fairly good for farming. They pro- 
duce medium to high yields of pasture, but only a few 
small areas are suitable for row crops, since the soils are 
generally steep and, in some places, are shallow. 

Farms in this soil association average about 115 acres in 
size, and most of them are livestock farms. About 80 per- 
cent of the farms are operated by full-time farmers. Some 
phosphate has been mined in this area. 


6. Dellrose-Mimosa-Rockland association: Steep, 
cherty soils underlain by phosphatic 
limestone on uplands of the outer Central Basin 


In this soil association are high ranges of cherty and 
rocky hills, small areas of bottom lands, and a few areas of 
rolling uplands (fig.8). The association amounts to about 
10 percent of the county and is widely distributed in the 
northern, central, and eastern parts. 

Most of the soils are underlain by clayey phosphatic 
limestone. On most of the ridgetops, however, the under- 
lying material is cherty limestone or beds of chert. The 
Dellrose soils have formed in cherty creep on the long steep 
hillsides. These soils are several feet thick, and they are 
dark brown and fertile. The Mimosa soils and Rockland 
are on toe slopes below the Dellrose soils. Except in 
severely eroded areas, Mimosa soils have a dark-brown silt 
loam surface layer and a yellowish-brown plastic clay sub- 
soil. They are dominantly cherty because cherty creep has 
worked down from the higher lying cherty soils and has 
formed a thin layer. Limestone crops out on the surface 
of 50 to more than 90 percent of the Rockland. 
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Figure 7—Major and minor soils and underlying parent materials in the Stiversville-Culleoka-Inman association. 


About 35 percent of this soil association is Dellrose soils, 
about 25 percent is Mimosa soils, and about 25 percent 1s 
Rockland. The rest of the association is made up of sev- 
eral minor soils. 

The original hardwoods have been cleared from about 
three-fourths of the acreage of the deeper soils. Most of 
the rocky areas are forested with thin stands consisting of 
redcedar, oak, hickory, elm, and other trees. Black locust 
has volunteered in many areas of idle land and is at an 


Figure 8.—Dellrose-Mimosa-Rockland association. Dellrose soils 

in pasture just below wooded ridgetop. Hardwoods on left and 

cedars on right are on Rockland and rocky Mimosa soils. Other 

Mimosa soils are above the cedars and in the area of scattered 
trees. Armour soils are in the foreground. 


early stage of growth. Tobacco is the main cash crop. 
Some corn and crops for silage and hay are grown in small 
areas on bottom lands, terraces, and more gently rolling 
uplands. The steep, cleared hillsides are used mostly for 
pasture, most of which is unimproved (fig. 9). 

Most of the livestock are dairy cattle, but many beef cat- 
tle, sheep, and hogs are also raised. 

The average-size farm in this soil association is about 
125 acres. Livestock farms are dominant. About 85 per- 
cent of the farmers in this area farm full time. 


7. Roeckland-Talbott-Egam association: Level to hilly 
soils underlain by limestone in the 
inner Central Basin 


In this soil association are level to nearly level, mostly 
moderately well drained soils on bottom lands and rocky, 
clayey, undulating to hilly soils on uplands (fig. 10). The 
association makes up 10 percent of the county and is in sev- 
eral areas in the eastern part. The three largest areas are 
along Rutherford, Flat, and Mill Creeks and their 
tributaries. Smaller areas are along Mayes, Toom, 
Starnes, Arrington, McClorys, and Nelson Creeks. 

The soils in this association are underlain by level-bed- 
ded, clayey limestone. Rockland and Talbott soils are on 
nearly all of the uplands, and together they make up about 
70 percent of the area. Limestone crops out on the surface 
of 50 to more than 90 percent of Rockland. Where they 
are not severely eroded, the Talbott soils have a brown silt 
loam surface layer that is underlain by a yellowish-red to 
reddish-yellow clay subsoil. The Egam soils are on much 
of the bottom land. In the Egam soils, silt loam extends to 
a depth of 15 to 30 inches and is underlain by black to very 
dark gray, firm silty clay loam or silty clay. 
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The average-size farm is about 100 acres. Raising live- 
stock is the main kind of farming. In the Mill Creek area, 
about 85 percent of the farmers supplement their incomes 
by working off the farm for 100 or more daysa year. In 
other areas of this soil association, about 90 percent of the 
farmers work on their farms full time. 


8. Lindside-Armour-Huntington association: Level to 
gently sloping soils on bottom lands and level 
to moderately steep soils on stream terraces 


This association extends along Harpeth River and its 
larger tributaries, and it includes small areas of adjoining 
upland. Along the river and its tributaries, the soils are 
on level to gently sloping bottom lands and on level to mod- 


Figure 9.—Dellrose-Mimosa-Rockland association. Farm pond 
supplies water for livestock and for recreation. 


Most of this soil association has been cleared of the orig- 
inal hardwood forest, but Rockland is in heavily cutover 
woodland of redeedar and hickory. After years of culti- 
vation and severe sheet erosion, a large acreage of the soils 
on uplands has been abandoned. Crops cut for silage and 
some corn harvested for grain are grown, mostly on, the 
bottom lands. Small grains and tobacco are grown on the 
uplands and terraces. The livestock are mainly dairy cat- 
tle, though there are a few beef cattle and sheep. About 
50 percent of the pasture is improved, 
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Figure 10.—Major and minor soils and underlying parent materials in the Rockland-Talbott-Egam association. 
689-5 60— 64-2 
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erately steep stream terraces. Figure 11 shows a typical 
area. Tho total area of the association is about 15 percent 
of the county. 

The soils in this association developed in sediments 
washed from higher soils that were derived largely from 
phosphatic limestone. The soils range from 2 to 10 feet or 
more in depth. The well-drained Huntington and mod- 
erately well drained Lindside soils are on the first bottoms. 
The Armour soils are on stream terraces, or second bot- 
toms, a few feet higher than the first bottoms. These 
soils have a brown silt loam surface layer and a yellowish- 
brown to reddish-brown silty clay loam subsoil. 

About 80 percent of this association is Lindside soils, 
25 percent is Armour soils, and about 20 percent is Hunt- 
ington soils. The remaining 25 percent is made up of 
minor soils. 

Nearly all of this association has been cleared of the 
original hardwood forest and is cultivated. All of the 
soils are naturally fertile, are easy to work and to con- 
serve, and are well suited to the locally grown crops and 
pasture. Overflow on the bottom lands and erosion on 
the terraces are the main hazards. ‘The principal crops are 
corn, small grains, tobacco, and feed crops grown for hay 
and silage. Beef cattle, dairy cattle, and hogs are the 
main livestock. 

The average-size farm in this soil association is about 
200 acres. 
About 30 percent of the farms in this area are owned by 
people who supplement their incomes by outside enter- 
prises. 


Most of the farms are classified as general. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section describes, in nontechnical language, the soil 
series (groups of soils) and single soils (mapping units) 
of Williamson County. The acreage and proportionate 
extent of each mapping unit ave given in table 1. 

The procedure in this section is first to describe the soil 
series, and then the mapping units in that series. Thus, 
to get full information about any one mapping unit, it is 
necessary to read the description of that unit and also the 
description of the soil series to which it belongs. As men- 
tioned in the section “How Soils Are Named, Mapped, 
and Classified,” not all mapping units are members of a 
soil series. Gullied land and Rockland are miscellaneous 
Jand types and do not belong to a soil series but, neverthe- 
less, are listed in alphabetic order along with the soil series. 

Following the name of each mapping unit, there is a 
symbol in parentheses. This symbol identifies the map- 
ping unit on the detailed soil map. At the end of each 
soil description, a number in parentheses identifies the 
capability unit in which the soil has been placed. The 
page on which each capability unit is described can be 
found readily by referring to the “Guide to Mapping 
Units” at the back of the report. 

Soil scientists, engineers, students, and others who want 
more detailed descriptions of soil series should turn to the 
section “Formation and Classification of Soils.” Many 
terms used in the soil descriptions and other sections of 
the report are defined in the Glossary. 


Tanie 1.—A pprowimate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


Soil name Area Extent 
Acres Percent 
Armour cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes.-| 1, 081 0.3 
Armour cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 

CONE sfc beter to otek se sown ee 3, 044 8 
Armour cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

eroded. 252. ten ito. sees e sees e a ese 1, 222 .3 
Armour cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 

slopes, severely eroded._._.--.------.----- 235 aa 
Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__ -| 2,378 6 
Armour silt, loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_..__--- 7, 263 19 
Armour silt’ loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_-| 10, 062 2.6 
Armour silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes_..__- 477 il 
Armour silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, croded_| 5, 591 15 
Armour silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 

severely eroded.__..---..----------------- 572 wl 
Ashwood silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-- 252 wl 
Ashwood silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 801 2 
Ashwood silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 

SlopGSs- 25225 Sec bees lee ost cee tt 498 wu 
Baxter cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes._| 4, 885 1.3 
Baxter cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_| 2, 667 7 
Baxter cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

Crodédise. puoeecc ad cece ec eee cl bee cote 4, 566 1.2 
Baxter cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes.| 2, 020 .5 
Baxter cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 pereent 

slopes, severely eroded. _._._.-------.----- 471 asi 
Baxter cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 

slopes, severely eroded. .-..----.-.-------- 1, 539 4 
Bodine cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes__| 7, 116 1.9 
Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes.| 6, 772 1.8 
Bodine cherty silt loam, 20 to 45 pereent slopes_| 32, 916 8.7 
Braxton cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

eroded 5.2 a es ot oe eee cet a td 875 2 
Braxton cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 pereent slopes, 

Croded sen. toase esos be rere cede 2, 587 7 


Soil name Area | Extent 
i 
Acres Percent 
Braxton cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 

slopes, eroded__.--.--------------+----..- 728 0.2 
Braxton cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 

slopes, severely eroded__..--.------------- 644 .2 
Braxton cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 

slopes, severely eroded__-_----..---------- 352 1 
Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 0 to 2 percent 

SlOPCSi set ese lee oe eet Soe Se bee ee 2, 267 6 
Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 2 to 5 percent 

SIOPCSheeou Geen eiecok wel See eels eed 2, 729 7 
Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 2 to 5 percent 

slopes; Croce oo a nwnee h eae een aeee 3,117 .8 
Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 5 to 12 percent 

slopes, eroded_...--_.-~------~-------~---- 1, 149 13 
Culleoka flaggy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

GTODCA So oo cole eet sa beech t eee ee 450 wl 
Culleoka flaggy loam, 20 to 30 percent. slopes, 

OPOC on on ew canoe ac Seo WS ne wid 617 22 
Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes_____- 271 ol 
Culleoka silt; loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes__--- 2, 612 7 
Culleoka silt) loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

severcly croded___..----------------------- 1, 013 13 
Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slapes___.-- 3, 217 8 
Cumeoka silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes, 

severely eroded___----.---.-------------.- 603 .2 
Dellrose cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_| 4, 532 1.2 
Dellrose cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes_| 6, 082 1.6 
Dellrose cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent ; 

slopes, severely ecroded___.-------..-------- 548 am 
Dellrose cherty silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes_| 3, 538 .9 
Dellrose cherty silt loam, 30 to 40 percent 

slopes, severely eroded__._.----.-.-----.-- 248 1 
Dickson silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-_-_._-- 705 2 
Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_--_.-- 298 1 
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Taste 1.—A pprowimate acreage and proportionate extent of the sotls—Continued 


Soil name 


Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded __ 
Donerail silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Donerail silt loam, concretionary, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded____----..------------------ 
Donerail silt loam, concretionary, 5 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, eroded___-.__------------------ 
Dowellton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_--__-_- 
Dunning silt loam, phosphatic.._.-.--------- 
Egam silt loam, phosphatie_._-.------------- 
Etowah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_------- 
Etowah silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Fairmount silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes_ 
Frankstown cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent 


SIGUO earn a BERR re oe ee nln cae ee EN 
Frankstown cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 pereent 
S100 eos bene Str ieee ecuke eee weeks 
Greendale cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 percent 
BIGHOS oon Gaseen cabs ees mee ences 


Greendale silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes___-_-- 
Gulliedland.. -- 22222 soto ees ee costs eee 
Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
GPOUE oh od Case cee Weed Roe any ota 
Hagerstown silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_---- 
Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded pewcSonptike cease estos eects 
Hampshire silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Hampshire silt Joa, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
GrOdGG: woe wie tec soesese see soak et 
Hampshire silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 


slopes, severely eroded__.-_--------------- 
Hampshire silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded_...-.--.------------------- 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded__.._-..__------------------- 
Hampshire-Colbert silt toams, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded.-_..----------------------- 
Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 5 to 12 
percent slopes, severely eroded.._---------- 
Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 12 to 20 
pereent slopes, severely eroded...-.------- 
Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes__.__ 
Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Hicks silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_... 
flicks silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_- 
Hicks silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
Humphreys cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
SONGS je en eae ie eee dee eee ewemesad 5 
Humphreys cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded___.-.-.-------------------- 
Humphreys cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded__._.--_.------------------- 
Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_ - _- 
Humphreys silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded: ose ecw ete ecteieoacdwescebed 
Huntington cherty silt loam, phosphatic __._-- 
Huntington silt loam, local alluvium___------- 
Huntington silt loam, phosphatic_.-.--.-.-.-- 
Inman silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes_---- ~~~ 
Inman silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes__.---- 
Inman silt loam, 20 to.30 percent slopes... -.-- 
Inman silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded....------------------~--- 
Inman silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
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Soil name 


Inman silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded_____---- seme aetna ts GOES 
Lanton silt loam, phosphati 
Lindside cherty silt loam_..----.-----~------ 
Lindside cherty silt loam, phosphatic_-..-.-.-- 
Lindside silt loam..--.-------.------------- 
Lindside silt loam, phosphatic.._.------------ 
Made land_____-- Se ol A Oe os es 
Maury silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes......--- 
Maury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_____---- 
Maury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded__ 
Maury silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Maury silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
scverely eroded 
Melvin silt loam, phosphatic._.._.--_------.-- 
Mercer silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Mimosa cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded__...----.-----------++------ 
Mimosa cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded 
Mimosa cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded 
Mimosa cherty silty clay, 10 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. _----------------.- 
Mimosa cherty silty clay, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 
Mimosa silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Mimosa silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded 


OTOdCd wee meche tes ieee eee Uc ce cece 
Mimosa silty clay, 10 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
Mimosa very rocky soils, 20 to 40 percent 
SIOHOS wad awe le ke KL eee epeeee eee eweenes 
Mimosa and Ashwood very rocky soils, 5 to 
20 percent slopes__..--------------------- 
Mine pits and dumps-_--------------------- 
Mine land, reclaimed... -.------------------ 
Mountview silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes__-- 
Mountview silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded 222 tae See eet tees ees 


(0) 6) <)- ee ee ee 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent 
SlOPOS: . .eoeeedee ewe Se scesee eet eee 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded___-..---------------------- 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent 
plopesscocancscsecl-- see eeeste tec eee ees 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
Robertsville silt loam, phosphatic_------------ 
Rockland; 2220 sess otesh ocak eles ees aes 
Sees silty clay loam__.------------------+----- 
Sequatchie loam, phosphatic___..------------ 
Stiversville clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded__...-----------~----------- 
Stiversville clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded____....~------------------- 
Stiversville silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded 


eroded eee ee nte nose see assee see ees 
Stiversville silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
Coded ac snes veces oeees ec ces eee deeseset 
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Tani 1.—A pproawimate acreage and proportionate extent of the sotls—Continued 


Soil name Area Extent 
Acres Percent 
Sulphura cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slOpes ose ee ecw ne eee ee ete eee Le 273 01 
Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent 
OOO. oc unemant av ee oe Ss Ou eo keene 7, 356 19 
Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent 
slopes, severely croded_-___---- we teats. 942 2 
Taft silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes.-_-------- 455 weak 
Taft silt loam, phosphatic. ...--.----.------- 1, 042 3 
Talbott silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___..---------------------- 400 wl 


Soil name Area | Extent 
Alcres Percent 
Talbott silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded__...--...----------------- 1, 836 0.4 
Talbott silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
OROded 522 ote eee ee Sees ce 2, 547 ys 
Talbott silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
CrOdeds is wee cane ioe eee eee eee 1, 524 4 
Talbott very rocky soils, 2 to 15 percent slopes.| 4, 730 132 
Total? 2.08% 2. Saud gee raven ee eee steeud 379, 520 100. 0 


Armour Series 


In the Armour series are well-drained, deep, naturally 
fertile soils in old alluvium or colluvium on stream ter- 
races, toe slopes, and fans. The alluvium or colluvium 
ranges from 2 to more than 10 feet in thickness and con- 
sists of materials washed from soils derived chiefly from 
phosphatic limestone. 

Uneroded Armour soils have a surface layer of dark- 
brown silt loam, about 10 inches thick, and a subsoil of 
dark-brown or reddish-brown silty clay loam. Some of 
the Armour soils are cherty. The noncherty soils, however, 
amount to about 80 perveent of the total area of Armour 
soils. These soils are medium to strongly acid and are 
medium to high in content of phosphorus. Slopes range 
from 0 to 20 percent, but the domimant slopes are between 
2and 12 percent. 

The Armour soils on stream terraces are next to the 
Captina and Maury soils, but those on toe slopes and 
fans are next to the Dellrose, Mimosa, and Maury soils. 
Armour soils are generally coarser textured and more 
friable than Maury soils. They are better drained than 
the Captina soils and lack the fragipan that is in those 
soils. Armour soils contain more clay in the subsoil than 
do the Dellvose soils. 

Armour soils are extensive in the eastern two-thirds of 
the county. They have been cleared in most areas and 
are used mainly for crops and pasture. These soils are 
among the most productive in the county and are well 
suited to the crops and pasture plants commonly grown, 

Armour cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded {AcC2)—This deep, well-drained, cherty soil is on 
toe slopes and fans near the edge, or base, of the Highland 
Rim. <A few areas are on gravelly stream terraces. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 10 inches, dark-brown, very friable cherty silt loam with 
granular structure. 

10 to 48 inches, dark-brown or reddish-brown, friable cherty 
silty clay loam with blocky structure. 

48 to GO inches +, mottled red and brown cherty silty clay 
with blocky structure. 

The surface layer ranges from brown to dark reddish 
brown, and the subsoil from dark brown to reddish brown. 
In places part of the subsoil is in the plow layer, and there 
are a few severely eroded patches in which the surface 
layer is cherty or gravelly silty clay loam. On most ter- 
races the subsoil is lighter brown than it is on foot slopes 
and is slightly coarser textured and more friable. The 
thickness of the alluvium ranges from 2 to 10 feet or more. 


This soil is naturally fertile, contains a moderate amount 
of organic matter, and has a moderate available moisture 
capacity. It is easy to keep in good tilth, has a thick root 
zone, and responds well to management. 

About 40 percent of this soil is used for crops, and 40 
percent for pasture. About 10 percent is idle, and the 
rest is in trees. The soil is suited to many kinds of crops 
and pasture, but the chert or gravel somewhat hampers 
cultivation. (Capability unit ITIe4) 

Armour cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (AcB).—. 
This soil is on gently sloping toe slopes, fans, and stream 
terraces. The surface layer, a dark-brown cherty silt loam 
about 8 inches thick, is underlain by a subsoil of dark- 
brown to reddish-brown cherty or gravelly silty clay loam. 
In a few severely eroded patches, the plow layer is brown 
to reddish-brown cherty silty clay loam. 

This soil is naturally fertile and has a moderately high 
available moisture capacity. It is suited te many kinds of 
crops and pasture. Most of it has been cleared and is used 
for commonly grown crops and pasture. The soil is rela- 
tively easy to work and conserve and is suited to 
moderately intensive use, but chert or gravel on the sur- 
face interferes with the cultivation of some crops. 
(Capability unit TIe-8) 

Armour cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (AcD2)|.—This soil is on benches and toe slopes 
below Dellrose and Mimosa soils. In most places the brown 
cherty silt loam plow layer contains material from the 
subsoil. A few areas of this soil are severely eroded and 
have a plow layer of reddish-brown cherty silty clay loam. 

The soil is naturally fertile and has a moderate available 
moisture capacity. 

Most areas have been cleared and are used for pasture 
and crops. With good management and moderately inten- 
sive conservation practices, this soil can be cultivated oc- - 
casionally. Because the soil is steep and cherty, it is 
somewhat difficult to cultivate. (Capability unit I[Ve-3) 

Armour cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (AmC3}.—This soil is on cherty toe slopes 
and fans or on gravelly stream terraces. The brown to 
reddish-brown surface layer is cherty or gravelly silty 
clay loam that consists largely of material that was 
formerly in the subsoil. More chert or gravel is on this 
soil than is on Armour cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. Many shallow gullies or a few deep ones 
are present, and there are a few outcrops of rock. 

This soil is generally in poor tilth and is moderately low 
to low in available moisture capacity. 
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Most areas are now in pasture, but some are still in 
crops. Because of the fine-textured surface layer and the 
strong slopes, runoff is rapid and the soil is highly sus- 
ceptible to further erosion. This soil can produce medium 
yields of row crops but is so sloping that it should not be 
cultivated more often than once in every 4 or 5 years. It 
produces medium to high yields of all commonly grown 
crops used for hay or pasture. (Capability unit [Ve-8) 

Armour silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (ArB).—This 
deep, well-drained soil developed in phosphatic alluvium 
on stream terraces and. foot slopes. The most extensive 
areas are along the Harpeth River and its larger trib- 
utaries. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 12 inches, dark-brown, friable slit loam with granular 
structure. 

12 to 40 inches, brown or dark-brown, friable silty clay loam 
with blocky structure. 

40 to 60 inches +, reddish-brown, friable silty clay loam or 
silty clay with seams of sand and gravel. 

The subsoil is generally redder, heavier textured, and 
firmer on foot slopes than on terraces. The thickness of 
the alluvium ranges from 2 to more than 10 feet. _ 

This soil is naturally fertile and is high in available 
moisture capacity. Tilthis generally good. The root zone 
is thick, and the response to management is good. 

About 90 percent of this soil has been cleared and is 
used for commonly grown crops and pasture. Most cul- 
tivated areas are on slopes of 2 to 3 percent and are less 
subject to erosion than steeper areas. Because this soil is 
gently sloping, is generally in good tilth, has a thick root 
zone, and shows a good response to management, it is well 
suited to all crops grown locally and to short cropping 
systems. (Capability unit Tfe-1) 

Armour silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(ArB2).—This well-drained, deep soil is on stream terraces, 
toe slopes, and fans. The slopes are commonly 4 or 5 per- 
cent. The dark-brown silt loam plow layer contains mate- 
rial from the reddish-brown silty clay loam subsoil. Ina 
few severely eroded. patches or larger areas, the plow layer 
is yellowish-brown or reddish-brown silty clay loam. 

early all areas of this soil have been cleared and cul- 
tivated. About 60 percent of the cleared part is used for 
crops, and 40 percent for pasture. Use can be moderately 
intensive because tilth is generally good, natural fertility 
is high, available moisture capacity is moderately high, 
and slopes are gentle. If the soil is well fertilized, it 
produces high yields of all crops grown locally. 
(Capability unit ITe-1) 

Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (ArA]—Most 
of this soil is on broad, level or nearly level, low stream 
terraces. The dark-brown silt loam surface layer is about 
10 inches thick. The subsoil is dark-brown, friable silty 
clay loam. 

Most areas of this soil have been cleared and are used 
for crops and pasture. Use can be intensive because the 
soil is nearly level, is high in natural fertility and in avail- 
able moisture capacity, and generally is in good tilth. 
Though runoff is slow, it is adequate to prevent damage 
from ponding. If well fertilized, this soil can produce 
high yields of all common crops. It is one of the best 
soils in the county for tobacco, vegetables, and other high- 
value crops. (Capability unit I-1) 

Armour silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes (ArC}.—The 
solum of this soil generally is slightly thinner than that 


of the Armour silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. The surface 
layer is dark-brown. silt: loam, 9 to 10 inches thick; and 
the subsoil is brown to reddish-brown silty clay loam or 
silty clay. On concave slopes, there is an accumulation of 
alluvium that was laid down more recently than that in 
most of this soil. 

About 50 percent of this soil isin hardwood forest. Most 
cleared areas are on concave slopes and are in small, 
managed, permanent pastures. The high natural fertility, 
good tilth, and moderately high available moisture capac- 
ity make this soil suited to many kinds of crops and 
pasture, but it 1s too sloping for frequent cultivation. 
(Capability unit T1Te-1) 

Armour silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
{(ArC2}.—-This soil has a brown silt loam surface layer, 4 
to 6 inches thick. A few severely eroded patches or larger 
areas have a plow layer of yellowish-brown or reddish- 
brown silty clay loam, which is mostly material from the 
subsoil. 

Nearly all of this naturally fertile soil has been cleared 
and is used for crops and pasture. The soil is well suited 
to many kinds of crops and pasture, but it is too sloping 
for annual cultivation. Partly because the available 
moisture capacity is moderately high, crops respond well 
to lime and fertilizer, especially to potash and nitrogen. 
(Capability unit IITe-1) 

Armour silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severe- 
ly eroded (AtC3)—The plow layer of this soil consists 
mostly of subsoil material, which is reddish-brown silty 
clay loam or silty clay. Many shallow gullies or a few 
deep ones are common, and in some of the deep gullies 
the underlying residuum is exposed. There are also a few 
outcrops of rock. 

The soil is medium acid to strongly acid and medium to 
high in phosphorus. Though the plow layer is mostly sub- 
soil material, it is fairly easy to work. ‘The soil has a deep, 
well-aerated root zone and a moderate available moisture 
capacity. 

About 40 percent of this soil is in pasture, 30 percent 
is In crops, and the rest is idle or has reforested naturally. 
Crops respond well to management, especially to addi- 
tions of lime, nitrogen, and potash. If the soil is well 
managed, it produces medium yields of corn, tobacco, and 
other summer annuals and high yields of other kinds of 
crops. (Capability unit IVe-1) 


Ashwood Series 


The Ashwood series consists of dark, shallow to mod- 
erately deep soils that were derived from phosphatic 
limestone. Bedrock is generally a few inches to more 
than 4 feet from. the surface, but it crops out in a few 
places. 

These soils have a black silty clay loam surface layer 
and a yellowish-brown clay subsoil. Slopes range from 
2 to 20 percent but generally are from 5 to 12 percent. 
In places these soils are somewhat poorly drained because 
water seeps from higher soils. The Ashwood soils are 
slightly acid to slightly alkaline. They contain a medium 
to large amount of phosphorus. They havea low available 
moisture capacity. 

Ashwood soils adjoin the Mimosa, Maury, Braxton, 
and Hampshire soils. Compared to those soils, however, 
the Ashwood soils have a darker surface layer, are less 
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acid, and are not so deep. In many places where Ash- 
wood soils adjoin very rocky soils or Rockland, they have 
a thin layer of recent material that has been washed from 
the rocky areas. 

The Ashwood soils are in small areas of the outer Central 
Basin in the eastern two-thirds of the county. About 50 
percent of the acreage has been cleared and is used chiefly 
for pasture. A.few areas are used for small grains and 
for grasses and legumes that are cut for hay. Because 
they are shallow to bedrock, are low in available moisture 
capacity, and in places are broken by rock outcrops, these 
soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops. They produce 
fair to good yields of small grains, hay, and pasture. 

Ashwood silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
(AwB].—This dark soil has developed in materials weath- 

ered from clayey, phosphatic limestone. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 10 inches, black, friable silty clay loam with granular 
structure. 

10 to 20 inches, dark yellowish-brown, plastic clay with blocky 
structure. 

20 to 26 inches, dark yellowish-brown clay mottled with gray 
and light olive brown; massive (structureless). 

26 inches -++, phosphatic limestone bedrock. 

Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 48 inches, and in 
laces there are a few outcrops of rock. The surface 
ayer generally is black to very dark gray silty clay loam, 

but in places it is silt loam, The subsoil is silty clay loam 
to clay and is dark yellowish brown to brownish yellow. 
A few areas are slightly wet because water seeps from 
higher slopes, : A 

This soil is slightly acid to slightly alkaline. It con- 
tains a moderate to large amount of phosphorus. The 
available moisture capacity is moderately low. Perme- 
ability is moderately slow to slow, and runoff is moderately 
rapid. 

Iban 50 percent of this soil has been cleared and is 
used chiefly for pasture, but a few areas are used for crops, 
mainly small grains and hay. The fine-textured subsoil 
restricts the penetration of plant roots, moisture, and air. 
This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes grown for 
permanent pasture and hay. Crops that grow well in 
spring when moisture is plentiful produce the best yields. 
Yields of corn and other summer row crops are medium 
tolow. (Capability unit ITTe-2) 

Ashwood silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
(AwC).—-This clayey soil has a black surface layer that is 
about 6 to 8 inches thick and that overlies a yellowish- 
brown clay subsoil. A few severely eroded patches are 
present where most of the black silty clay loam surface 
layer has been lost and the clay subsoil is exposed. Bed- 
rock crops out in a few places. 

About 70 percent of this soil has been cleared and is 
used chiefly for pasture. Small grains and hay are grown 
in a few areas. Because slopes are strong and permea- 
bility is slow, runoff is rapid and the erosion hazard is 
great. _With good management, however, and moderate 
to intensive conservation practices, the soil can be cul- 
tivated occasionally. Yields of row crops are medium to 
low, but yields of small grains, hay, and pasture are me- 
dium tohigh. (Capability unit IVe-2) 

Ashwood silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(AwD).—In most areas of this soil, the plow layer is black 
silty clay loam, but in a few severely eroded patches, most 


of the surface layer has been lost and the yellowish-brown 
clay subsoil is exposed. ‘This soil ranges from 18 to 36 
inches in thickness. In places there are a few outcrops 
of bedrock. 

Nearly all of this soil is in hardwood forest. Because 
erosion is a hazard and productivity is low, clearing this 
soil for cultivated crops would not be economical. Cleared 
areas are best suited to pasture and hay. (Capability unit 
Vie-2) 


Baxter Series 


The Baxter series consists of well-drained, cherty soils 
on uplands. These soils were derived from cherty lime- 
stone. The depth to beds of chert or cherty limestone 
ranges from 8 to more than 10 feet. 

hese soils have a brown cherty silt loam surface layer 
and a yellowish-red to red cherty clay subsoil. The con- 
tent of the chert ranges from 15 to 50 percent or more by 
volume. Slopes range from 2 to 30 percent, but the domi, 
nant slopes are between 12 and 20 percent. These soils 
are strongly acid and are low in natural fertility. 

Baxter soils are commonly next’ to Mountview and Bo- 
dine soils. They are redder and deeper than Bodine soils 
and are generally less cherty and more productive. 

The Baxter soils are moderately extensive on the High- 
land Rim in the western part of the county. About 50 
pouene of the acreage has been cleared and is used for most 
ocally grown crops and pasture. Many of the more 
gently sloping areas are planted to corn, tobacco, hay, and 
truck crops. Most of the steeper slopes are in pasture, are 
idle, or are in hardwoods. Where they are not too steep, 
Baxter soils are suited to most commonly grown crops, but 
large additions of fertilizer are required for good yields. 

Baxter cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(BaD).—This well-drained, cherty soil has developed from 
cherty limestone on the uplands of the Highland Rim. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 10 inches, brown, friable cherty silt loam with granular 
structure. 

10 to 18 inches, brown, friable cherty silty clay loam with 
blocky structure. 

18 to 40 inches, yellowish-red or red cherty clay with blocky 
structure. 

40 to 60 inches +, very cherty clay mottled with red, yellow, 
brown, and gray. 

Depth to cherty limestone bedrock ranges from 3 to 
more than 10 feet. On the surface of the soil, the chert 
fragments are 14 inch to 8 inches across, but they ordi- 
narily increase m size and number with increasing depth. 
In the solum the content of chert is from 15 to 50 percent 
by volume. 

This soil is medium acid to strongly acid, low in nat- 
ural fertility, and moderate in available moisture capacity. 
Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid. 

A few areas of this soil have been cleared and are used 
chiefly for pasture, but most areas are in cutover hard- 
woods. The soil is suited to most crops and pasture com- 
monly grown in the county, and it can be cultivated in a 
4- or 5-year cropping system. Although the chert inter- 


feres with the tillage of most crops, it also retards runoff 


and reduces the erosion hazard. This soil responds well 
to lime and fertilizer. (Capability unit I[Ve-3) 

Baxter cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (BaD2).—This well-drained, cherty soil is on the 
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uplands of the Highland Rim. The plow layer, 4 to 7 
inches thick, is brown to yellowish-brown cherty silt loam, 
and in places it contains some of the yellowish-red and red 
cherty silty clay subsoil. Included with this soil are a 
few severely eroded patches that have a redder and finer 
textured surface layer. The depth to bedrock is 3 to 10 
feet or more. 

All of this soil has been cleared and cultivated. About 
40 percent of it is in pasture, 30 percent is cultivated, and 
20 percent is idle. A few small areas have been. planted 
to pine trees. This soil is suited to most commonly grown 
crops, though it is low in natural fertility and is moderatel, 
low in moisture-supplying capacity. Crops respond well 
to lime and fertilizer. The soil can be cultivated in long 
cropping systems, but chert may interfere with the tillage 
ofsomecrops. (Capability unit [Ve-8) 

Baxter cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
(BaC),—-This well-drained, cherty soil is in small areas on 
the upper parts of hills. The plow layer is brown or 
yellowish-brown cherty silt loam in most places, but there 
are a few severely eroded patches that are redder and 
finer textured. ‘The upper part of the subsoil is cherty 
silty clay loam, and the lower part is cherty clay. Bed- 
rock is at a depth of 3 to 10 feet or more. 

The soil is low in natural fertility and moderately low 
in available moisture capacity. 

About 45 percent of this soil is in pasture, 25 percent 
is in crops, and 25 percent is idle. A few areas have 
been planted to pine trees. Most of the commonly grown 
crops and pasture plants are fairly well suited to this 
soil, and they respond well to lime and fertilizer. The 
soil is fairly easy to work and can be cultivated regularly, 
but chert interferes with the tillage of some crops. (Ca- 
pability unit ITTe-4) 

Baxter cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes 
(BaE].—This soil has a surface layer of brown cherty silt 
loam, about 7 inches thick, and a subsoil of yellowish- 
red to red cherty silty clay loam or cherty clay. Cherty 
limestone bedrock is at a depth of 2 to 10 feet or more. 
The chert on the surface and throughout the solum is 
generally greater in quantity and size than the chert of 
the less steep Baxter soils. 

About 50 percent of this soil has been cleared of the 
hardwood trees and is used chiefly for pasture. The soil 
is unsuitable for cultivation because it is cherty, is steep 
and susceptible to erosion, and is low in natural fertility 
and in available moisture capacity. It is fairly well 
suited to pasture; and good pasture can be setabliehed 
and maintained by adding liberal amounts of lime and 
fertilizer. Unless additional pasture is urgently needed, 
Ved” clearing is not encouraged. (Capability unit 

e-] 

Baxter cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (8cC3)—This well-drained, red, 
cherty soil is on the uplands of the Highland Rim. The 
surface layer is brown to yellowish-red cherty silty clay 
loam, which consists mostly of the yellowish-red or red 
cherty clay from the subsoil. In most areas of this soil 
more chert is on the surface than is on the surface of less 
eroded Baxter soils. Many shallow gullies or a few deep 
ones are common. 

This soil is generally in poor tilth and is low in fertility 
and in available moisture capacity. All of the soil has 
been cleared and cultivated. Some areas are now in 


crops and pasture, but most are idle or abandoned and 
are sparsely covered with weeds and brush. Although 
fairly well suited to small grains, hay, and pasture, the 
soil 1s difficult to work and conserve. Liberal applica- 
tions of lime and fertilizer and intensive conservation 
practices are required to maintain satisfactory yields. 
(Capability unit [Ve-3) 

Baxter cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (8cD3).—This is a severely eroded, red 
cherty soil. The brown or yellowish-red plow layer of 
cherty silty clay loam is mostly subsoil material. The 
subsoil is red or yellowish-red cherty clay. In most 
places o large amount of chert is on the surface. Many 
shallow gullies or a few deep ones are common. The 
depth to bedrock is 3 to 10 feet or more. Included in 
this mapping unit are a few areas on slopes of 20 and 30 
percent. 

This soil generally has poor tilth, is low in natural 
fertility and in available moisture capacity, and is sub- 
ject to severe erosion. Most areas are idle or have 
been abandoned. Part of the acreage is in pasture, and 
some is still used for crops. This soil is poorly suited to 
cultivation. It is best suited to pasture or trees, but good 
management is required to establish and maintain profit- 
able pasture. (Capability unit VIe-1) 


Bodine Series 


In the Bodine series are cherty, droughty, strongly acid 
soils that are shallow over beds of cherty limestone. The 
depth to cherty limestone ranges from 18 inches to more 
than 5 feet. 

Bodine soils have a light-brown or yellowish-brown 
cherty silt loam surface layer, about 8 inches thick (fig. 
12). The subsoil is very cherty silty clay loam that is 
brownish yellow to reddish yellow. The content of chert 
is 25 to 60 percent of the surface layer and as much as 80 
percent of the lower layers. In places varying amounts of 
weathered shale are on the surface and throughout the 
profile. Slopes range from 5 to 45 percent, but the domi- 


Figure 12,—Cherty Bodine soils on the highly dissected parts of 
the Highland Rim. 
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nant slope is more than 20 percent. Bodine soils are very 
low in natural fertility and organic matter and are low in 
available moisture capacity. 

In the central and north-central parts of the county, 
Bodine soils are on the ridgetops above the Sulphura and 
Dellrose soils, which are on the steeper side slopes. In the 
western part of the county, Bodine soils are commonly 
next to Baxter, Mountview, Humphreys, and Greendale 
soils. Bodine soils are chertier and lighter colored than 
Baxter soils. 

Large areas of Bodine soils occur throughout the more 
highly dissected parts of the Highland Rim in the western 
part of the county. Less extensive areas are on the ridge- 
tops in the central and north-central parts of the county. 
Bodine soils are dominantly in eutover hardwood forest. 
About 20 percent of the acreage has been cleared and is 
now idle or in unimproved pasture. A few small areas 
have been planted to pine trees. Because these soils are 
cherty and are low in natural fertility and in available 
moisture capacity, they are poorly suited to crops and have 
only a low potential for pasture. 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 20 to 45 percent slopes 
(BoE) —This cherty soil is shallow over chert beds. Most 
of it is on steep, wooded slopes in highly dissected areas of 
the Highland Rim in the western part of the county. 

Representative profile : 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, very friable cherty silt loam with 
granular structure. 

8 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown, friable cherty silty clay loam 
with blocky structure. 

18 to 36 inches +, mottled brown, red, and gray silty clay loam, 
sandwiched between layers of chert fragments. 

The chert fragments on the surface of this soil range 
from % inch to 3 inches across. With increasing depth 
the fragments are larger and more numerous. The content 
of chert ranges from 25 to 80 percent by volume. In places 
varying amounts of weathered shale are on the surface 
and throughout the soil. The surface layer is dark gray- 
ish brown to grayish brown in wooded areas, but after the 
soil has been cleared of trees, the supply of organic matter 
is depleted and the surface layer is yellowish brown to pale 
brown. The subsoil ranges from yellowish brown to red- 
dish yellow. A few severely eroded areas are dissected by 
many shallow gullies or a few deep ones, and in some places 
bedrock of cherty limestone and shale 1s exposed, 

This soil is too steep and too dry for crops. It can be 
used for pasture, but most of the growth is in spring and 
yields are low. Forestry is a good use. (Capability unit 
VIIs-1) 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
(BoC}.—Most of this cherty soil is on narrow ridgetops in 
highly dissected areas of the Highland Rim. The cherty 
silt loam surface layer is 6 to 8 inches thick and ranges 
from dark grayish brown in wooded areas to pale brown 
or yellowish brown. in cleared areas. The subsoil is yel- 
lowish-brown or reddish-yellow very cherty silty clay 
loam. A few areas are severely eroded, and these gen- 
erally have a few shallow gullies and many chert frag- 
ments on the surface. The depth to bedrock ranges from 
18 inches to more than 5 feet. 

About 30 percent of this soil has been cleared, and 
most of the cleared area is in pasture or is idle, A few 
areas are used for crops, and a few small areas have been 


planted to pine trees. Low natural fertility, low avail- 
able moisture capacity, and chertiness make this soil poorly 
suited to cultivated crops. It is better suited to perma- 
nent pasture and hay. (Capability unit VIs-1) 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(BoD).—This soil is on narrow, winding ridgetops in the 
central and north-central parts of the county and in those 
less highly dissected areas of the Highland Rim in the 
western part. The cherty silt loam surface layer ranges 
from dark grayish brown in wooded areas to pale brown 
or yellowish brown in cleared areas. ‘The subsoil is very 
cherty silty clay loam that is yellowish brown or reddish 
yellow. Bedrock is at a depth of 18 inches to 5 feet or more. 
A few areas of this soil are severely eroded; these have 
much chert on the surface, a few outcrops of cherty lime- 
stone bedrock, and a few shallow gullies. 

About 30 percent of this soil has been cleared, and most 
of the cleared areas are in unimproved pasture or are 
idle. A few areas are in crops, and a few areas have been 
planted to pine trees. Because this soil is cherty and is 
low in natural fertility and in available moisture capacity, 
it is very poorly suited to cultivated crops. It is better 
suited to permanent pasture and hay. Liberal applications 
of lime and fertilizer are needed for satisfactory yields of 
pastureand hay. (Capability unit VIs-1) 


Braxton Series 


The soils of the Braxton series are cherty, phosphatic, 
and well drained. They range from 2 to 6 feet or more in 
depth to phosphatic limestone bedrock. These soils have 
a brown cherty silt loam surface layer that overlies a sub- 
soil of yellowish-red or reddish-brown cherty silty clay 
loam or cherty clay. Slopes range from 2 to 20 percent, 
but the dominant slopes are between 5 and 12 percent. 

These soils are medium to strongly acid and contain a 
moderate amount of organic matter. They are moderately 
low in available moisture capacity and are medium to 
high in content of phosphorus. 

The Braxton soils are commonly next to Maury, Mi- 
mosa, and Flampshire soils. Compared to Maury soils, 
Braxton soils have a finer textured subsoil and contain 
more chert. They are similar to Hampshire soils but 
contain more chert and have a redder subsoil. Braxton 
soils differ from Mimosa soils by having a browner or 
redder, lighter textured, more friable subsoil. 

Braxton soils are moderately extensive in the outer 
Central Basin in the eastern two-thirds of the county. 
Most areas have been cleared and are used for crops and 
pasture plants commonly grown in the county. These 
soils are suited to many kinds of crops, but most crops 
are damaged in summer by drought. 

Braxton cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(BrB2)—This well-drained, cherty soil on the uplands of 
the outer Central Basin has a slowly permeable, clayey 
subsoil. The soil developed in weathered, cherty, phos- 
phatic limestone. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 10 inches, brown, friable, cherty silt loam with granular 
structure. 

10 to 30 inches, brown or reddish-brown, heavy, cherty silty 
clay loam or cherty clay with blocky structure. 


30 to 48 inches +, yellowish-red or reddish-brown, ‘heavy 
cherty clay with blocky structure. 
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Bedrock is at a depth of 3 to 6 feet or more. The surface 
layer ranges from very dark brown to yellowish brown, 
and the subsoil ranges from strong brown to red and from 
cherty silty clay loam to cherty clay. <A few severely 
eroded areas have a redder, finer textured surface layer 
than is common. In places there are a few outcrops of 
bedrock. 

The soil is medium to high in phosphorns and is me- 
dium acid to strongly acid. The available moisture ca- 
pacity is moderate to moderately low, and permeability 
is moderately slow. 

Most of this soil has been cleared and is used for small 
grains and corn, for pasture, and for alfalfa and other 
hay crops. The soil is suited to all common crops and to 
pasture. Although crops respond to good management, 
most of them are damaged in summer by drought, and 
the chert in the surface layer may interfere with cultiva- 
tion. (Capability unit TITe-2) 

Braxton cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded (8rC2).—The cherty silt loam surface layer of this 
soil is about 6 inches thick. In many places part of the 
subsoil has been mixed into the surface layer, and in 
these places the plow layer is slightly redder and finer tex- 
tured than that of the Braxton cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes, eroded. Limestone bedrock is generally at 
a depth of 3 to 6 feet, but a few outcrops of bedrock occur 
over most of the area. A few patches of this soil are 
severely eroded. 

Nearly all areas of this soil are cleared and used for 
crops and pasture. The soil is suited to many kinds of 
crops and pasture and is moderately productive. Because 
of the strong slopes and the moderately slowly permeable 
subsoil, runoff is rapid and the erosion hazard is high. 
With good management, that includes moderately in- 
tensive conservation practices, the soil can be cultivated 
occasionally, but chert on the surface and throughout the 
soil interferes with the tillage of some crops. (Capability 
unit [Ve~-2) 

Braxton cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (8rD2).—The brown cherty silt loam surface layer 
of this soil averages about 5 inches in thickness. In most 
places the plow layer contains subsoil material, which is 
yellowish-red or reddish-brown cherty silty clay loam or 
cherty clay. The depth to bedrock ranges from 3 to 6 feet. 
A few patches are severely eroded,.and there are a few 
outerops of limestone in places. 

Most areas of this soil have been cleared and are used 
for crops and pasture. Because the slopes are steep and 
the subsoil is moderately slow in permeability, runoff is 
rapid to very rapid and erosion is a problem. Although 
the soil is moderately high in natural fertility, it is mod- 
erately low in available moisture capacity and is there- 
fore best suited to permanent pasture and hay. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-2) 

Braxton cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (BsC3)—In this soil the plow 
layer consists mostly of material from the subsoil and is 
yore or reddish-brown cherty silty clay loam. 

he subsoil is reddish-brown cherty clay. Bedrock is at a 
depth of 2 to 6 feet. The amount of chert on the surface 
is greater than that on less eroded Braxton soils. Many 
shallow gullies or a few deep ones are common, and lime- 
stone bedrock crops out in a few places. 


Much of the acreage is still used for crops and pasture, 
but a few areas are idle and a few have grown up in trees. 
Because of the fine-textured surface layer, runoff is rapid 
to very rapid and infiltration is slow. Consequently, the 
erosion hazard is high if the soil is cultivated. This soil 
is best suited to permanent pasture and to hay. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-2) 

Braxton cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (8sD3)——The plow layer of this 
soil is yellowish-brown or reddish-brown cherty silty clay 
loam that consists mostly of material from the subsoil. 
The subsoil is reddish-brown or yellowish-red cherty clay. 
Bedrock is at a depth of 2 to 6 feet or more. Many shallow 
or a few deep gullies are common, and limestone bedrock 
crops out in a few places. 

All areas of this soil have been cleared and cultivated. 
A few areas are still in crops or in pasture, but most areas 
are idle or have reforested naturally. Steep slopes, gen- 
erally poor tilth, and low available moisture capacity make 
this soil poorly suited to cultivated crops. It is best suited 
to permanent pasture and hay. Hay meadows and pas- 
ture are difficult to establish, however, because of the severe 
erosion hazard, the fine-textured surface layer, and the low 
available moisture capacity. (Capability unit VIe-2) 


Captina Series 


The Captina series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that have a fragipan. These soils developed in old 
alluvium on stream terraces. The alluvium has washed 
from soils derived chiefly from phosphatic limestone and 
ranges from 2 to more than 10 feet in thickness. 

Captina soils have a dark-brown silt loam surface layer, 
8 to 12 inches thick, and a yellowish-brown silty clay loam 
subsoil that is mottled with gray below about 2 feet. 
Slopes range from 0 to 12 percent, but the dominant slopes 
are between 2 and 5 percent. 

These soils are medium acid to strongly acid and have a 
moderately low available moisture capacity. The per- 
meability is moderately rapid in the upper 2 feet but is 
slow to very slow in the fragipan. 

The Captina soils are on terraces along the larger 
streams throughout the eastern two-thirds of the county. 
Most areas have been cleared and are used for crops and 
pasture. The soils are easy to work and are suited to 
shallow-rooted crops. Because the fragipan restricts the 
movement of water and air, these soils are poorly suited 
to alfalfa and most other deep-rooted plants. 

Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
({CoB}—This moderately well drained soil is on gently 
sloping stream terraces and has a fragipan or compact 
layer in the subsoil. The parent material washed from 
soils derived chiefly from phosphatic limestone. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 12 inches, dark-brown, very friable silt loam with granular 
structure. 

12 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown, friable silty clay loam with 
blocky structure. 

24 to 40 inches +, mottled gray and brown, compact silty clay 
loam ; massive (structureless). 

The alluvium ranges from 2 to more than 10 feet in 
thickness, and the fragipan is at a depth of 20 to 80 inches. 
In places a few pieces of gravel and fragments of chert are 
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on the surface and throughout the soil. In many places 
stratified layers of fine sand, gravel, or chert are at a depth 
below 21% feet. 

The soil is moderate to moderately low in available 
moisture capacity, is medium acid to strongly acid, and 
is medium to high in phosphorus. Runoff is moderate to 
slow. In the upper layers, permeability is moderately 
rapid, but in the lower layers it is slow to very slow. _ 

About 80 percent of this soil has been cleared and is 
used for crops and pasture. The soil is easy to work and 
is suited to corn, small grains, tobacco, and other crops. 
It is poorly suited to alfalfa and other deep-rooted crops 
because the fragipan restricts the penetration of roots 
and the movement of water and air. Most cultivated 
areas of this soil are on slopes of 2 to 3 percent and can 
be used in short cropping systems. (Capability unit 
ITe-2 

Canta silt loam, phosphatic, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded (CaB2)—This soil developed in old general allu- 
vium on stream terraces and has a One layer or fragi- 
pan about 18 to 24 inches from the surface. It is 
commonly on slopes of 8 to 5 percent and has lost some 
of the surface layer through erosion. The surface layer 
is dark-brown or dark yellowish-brown silt loam, 5 to 7 
inches thick. Above the pan the subsoil is yellowish- 
brown silty clay loam. The pan is mottled gray and 
brown, compact silty clay loam. Included with this soil 
are a few severaly eroded areas in which the plow layer 
is lighter brown and finer textured than that in less eroded 
areas. 

The soil is moderate in natural fertility and is moder- 
ately low in available moisture capacity. It is medium 
to high in phosphorus. The fragipan restricts root pene- 
tration and the movement of air and water. Consedeniy 
the soil is wet during winter and spring and is slightly 
droughty in the summer. 

Practically all areas have been cleared and are used 
for crops and pasture. This soil is easy to work and is 
suited to all common crops, but stands of alfalfa and 
other deep-rooted legumes ordinarily do not last more 
than 2 years. (Capability unit [Te—2) 

Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
{CaA).—This soil is on level or nearly level stream ter- 
races. It has a fragipan or compact layer at a depth of 
90 to 86 inches. The surface layer is dark-brown or dark 
grayish-brown silt loam, about 12 inches thick. Above 
the pan the subsoil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam. 
The pan is mottled gray and brown, compact silty clay 
loam. 

The soil is medium to high in phosphorus, low in po- 
tassium, and medium acid to strongly acid. The fragi- 
pan restricts the penetration of roots and the movement 
of water and air. Consequently, the soil is wet during 
winter and spring and is slightly droughty in summer. 
Water runs slowly off. this level to nearly level soil and 
ponds in some places. 

Most areas have been cleared and are used for crops 
and pasture. Except for alfalfa and, in wet areas, to- 
bacco, this soil can be used intensively for all crops com- 
monly grown in the county. Yields are medium to high 
if the soil is well managed. Tobacco can be grown in 
‘areas where water does not stand on the surface during 
rainy periods. (Capability unit [Iw-2) 


Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded (CaC2}.—This soil developed in old phosphatic al- 
luvium on stream terraces. It has a fragipan or compact 
layer in the subsoil at a depth of 16 to 24 inches. The 
surface layer is dark-brown silt loam, 5 to 7 inches thick. 
In a few spots the original surface soil has been washed 
away, and the plow layer extends into the yellowish- 
brown silty clay loam subsoil. The fragipan is mottled 
gray and brown, compact silty clay loam. Above the 

ragipan the soil is friable and very easy to work, but 

the pan is dense or compact and allows very little root 
penetration. Also, the pan holds up water, which water- 
logs the subsoil during long rainy periods. Because of 
the shallow root zone, the soil is fairly droughty in 
summer. 

This soil is medium to high in phosphorus, is low in 
potassium, and is medium to strongly acid. Crops respond 
well to management, especially to additions of lime, nitro- 
gen, and potash. Nearly all of the common crops can be 
grown on this soil, but stands of alfalfa ordinarily last 
only 2 or 8 years because the lower subsoil is periodically 
wet. Row crops can be grown occasionally in long crop- 
ping systems, but the soil is too sloping for frequent cul- 
tivation. (Capability unit I1Te-3) 


Colbert Series 


In the Colbert series are moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained soils on nearly level to steep 
uplands between the outer and inner Central Basin. These 
soils have developed in clayey materials weathered mostly 
from limestone. 

The plow layer is dark-brown silt loam, about 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil is dark yellowish-brown, sticky and 
plastic clay that is mottled yellow and gray and contains 
small black concretions. Bedrock is at a depth of 12 
to 86 inches, and there are a few outcrops. Slopes range 
from 2 to 20 percent but are dominantly 5 to 12 percent. 

These soils are medium to high in phosphorus because 
they receive seepage and a thin layer of creep from phos- 
phatic soils upslope. They are medium acid to strongly 
acid in most places, but the range is neutral to strongly 
acid. Runoff is moderately rapid to rapid, permeability 
is slow, and available moisture capacity is moderately low. 

Colbert soils occur with the Hampshire, Talbott, Dow- 
ellton, and Fairmount soils. The Colbert soils have a more 
plastic and sticky subsoil than have the Hampshire and 
Talbott soils, They are yellower and are more poorl 
drained than the Talbott soils and have a thinner sibeoil: 
They are better drained than the Dowellton soils. The 
surface layer of Colbert soils is thinner than that of Fair- 
mount soils, or the plow layer is lighter colored. 

Most areas of these soils were once cleared and culti- 
vated but are now used mainly for pasture. Some areas are 
still in crops, and a large acreage is idle. These soils are 
difficult to work and conserve and are therefore not well 
suited to cultivated crops. 

In this county Colbert soils are mapped only in com~ 
plexes with Hampshire soils. 


Culleoka Series 


The Culleoka series consists of well-drained, phosphatic 
soils that developed in the slope-wash or creep materials 
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Figure 13—A profile of Culleoka silt loam. Creep or colluvial 
material extends to the stone line and overlies residuum of phos- 
phatic limestone. 


(fig 13). The creep materials have moved down the slope 
from soils derived from interbedded sandy limestone and 
shale. The creep ranges in thickness from 14 inches to 
more than 5 feet, anc bedrock is at a depth of 2 to 10 feet. 
or more. 

Uneroded Culleoka soils have a dark-brown silt loam 
or loam surface layer, 7 to 9 inches thick. The brown 
loam to clay loam subsoil is underlain by porous, fine- 
grained, sandy limestone interbedded with shale. A 
flaggy phase has been mapped separately in areas where 
there are varying amounts of sandstone or sandy limestone 
fragments on the surface and throughout the soil. These 
fragments are 8 to 12 inches or more across. Slopes range 
from 5 to 35 percent, but the dominant slopes are between 
12 and 30 percent. Seepage and intermittent springs near 
the base of slopes are common in the steeper areas. 

These soils are medium to high in phosphorus and are 
slightly acid to strongly acid. They have a moderately 
low available moisture capacity. 

The Culleoka soils commonly adjoin or are below Stivers- 
ville and Inman soils. They are shallower than the Sti- 
versville soils and not so strongly developed. They are 
deeper and browner than the Inman soils and have a more 
friable subsoil. 

Culleoka soils are in the eastern half of the county. 
Most of the acreage has been cleared and cultivated, and 
about 70 percent of this is now used for pasture, 15 percent 
is cropped, and 15 percent isidle. These soils are suited to 
many kinds of pasture and crops, but cultivation is diffi- 
cult on the steep slopes and in places where sandy limestone 
fragments, or flags, are concentrated. 

Culleoka flaggy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(CiD2)—Fragments of flat sandstone or sandy limestone 
are scattered on the surface and throughout this phosphat- 
ic soil. The soil has developed in creep or slope-wash 
materials that moved down the slopes from soils derived 
from phosphatic, sandy limestone interbedded with shale. 

Representative profile: 


0 to 8 inehes, dark-brown, very friable flaggy loam with gran- 
ular structure; many flat, sandy fragments, 3 to 10 inches 
ACTOSS. 

8 to 20, inches, brown, friable flaggy clay loam with blocky 
structure; many fiat, sandy fragments, 3 to 12 inches across. 

20 to 80 inches ++, brown clay loam mixed with fragments of 
sandy limestone and shale. 

The creep ranges from 14 to more than 36 inches in 
thickness, and hard bedrock is at a depth of 2 to 8 feet or 
more, This creep often overlies clayey soil that is high in 
phosphorus, especially near the base of the slopes. A few 
severely eroded areas have many shallow gullies or a few 
deep ones. 

This soil is medium to high in phosphorus, is moderately 
low in available moisture capacity, and is rapid in perme- 
ability. Except on lower slopes that receive seepage, most 
crops and pastures are damaged in summer by drought. 

About 60 percent of this soil has been cleared and is used 
chiefly for pasture. A few areas are in crops. Because 
of the sandy fragments and the steep slopes, however, this 
soil is not suited to cultivated crops. Most of it is best 
suited to permanent eee and hay, and some areas 
probably are best suited to trees. (Capability unit VIs-1) 

Culleoka flaggy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
(CfE2)—The surface layer of this soil is dark-brown or 
yellowish-brown flaggy loam, 5 to 7 inches thick, and the 
subsoil is brown flaggy clay loam. This soil developed 
in creep or slope-wash material that contained flat sandy 
fragments ranging from 5 to 12 inches across. The creep 
has moved down the steep slopes from soils derived from 
phosphatic sandy limestone interbedded with shale. In 
a few severely eroded areas, the surface layer is lighter 
colored and finer textured than it is in less eroded areas. 

About 50 percent of the acreage has been cleared and 
is in pasture or is idle. This soil is rapidly permeable 
and low in available moisture capacity. These limita- 
tions, the steep slopes, and the large sandstone fragments 
make the soil poorly suited to cultivated crops. It is onl 
we for pasture but is good for trees. (Capability unit 
VIs-1 

Gulleoka silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes (CkE).—This 
deep, well-drained, permeable soil has developed on ee 
slopes in phosphatic loamy creep that rolled or washe 
from higher soils derived from phosphatic sandy lime- 
stone interbedded with shale. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 12 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam with granular or 
crumb structure, 

12 to 48 inches, brown or strong-brown, friable silty clay loam 
or clay loam with blocky structure, 

48 to 60 inches +, brown slity clay or clay mottled with yellow- 
ish brown, yellowish red, and olive; strong, blocky structure 
to massive (structureless) . 

The creep material ranges from 18 inches to more than 
5 feet in thickness. Depth to bedrock is 3 to 10 feet or 
more. In places a few sandstone fragments are on the 
surface and throughout the soil, but there are not enough 
of them to interfere with tillage. 

The soil is medium to high in phosphorus, low in potas- 
sium, and medium acid to strongly acid. Permeability 
is moderately rapid to rapid. Except for seepage areas 
on the lower slopes, the soil is moderately low in available 
moisture capacity. 

About 70 percent of this soil has been cleared and is 
used chiefly for pasture. Although the soil is generally 
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in good tilth and is suited to many kinds of crops and 
pasture, the slopes are so steep that cultivation is imprac- 
tical. This soil is well suited to permanent pasture and 
hay. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CkE3).—This severely eroded, phosphatic soil has 
a yellowish-brown silt loam or clay loam surface layer 
that is mostly subsoil material. Many shallow gullies ora 
few deep ones are common, In many places a few sand- 
stone fragments are on the surface. The phosphatic loamy 
creep is 16 to 86 inches thick over sandstone and shale 
bedrock or clayey soil. The depth to bedrock is 10 feet 
or more in some places where a thick layer of clay 
underlies the loamy creep. 

A few areas now are used for pasture, but most are 
idle or have been abandoned and allowed to reforest nat- 
urally, chiefly to locust trees. Runoff is rapid to very 
rapid, and the erosion hazard is great. The soil is too 
steep for cultivation and is best suited to pasture or to 
trees. (Capability unit VIe~1) 

Culleoka silt foam, 5 to 12 percent slopes (CkC).— 
This soil is generally on narrow benches surrounded by 
steeper Culleoka soils, or it is on concave slopes next to 
Stiversville soils. The loamy creep in which the soil 
has developed ranges from 2 to 6 feet in thickness. Bed- 
rock is at a depth of 8 to 10 feet. The surface layer is 
dark-brown silt loam, 7 to 12 inches thick. The subsoil 
is brown, friable clay loam. A few areas are severely 
eroded, and a few areas have sandy rock fragments on the 
surface and throughout the soil. These fragments are 
3 to 12 inches across. 

Most areas have been cleared and are used for crops 
and pasture. The soil is naturally fertile, has a moderate 
available moisture capacity, and is suited to many kinds 
of crops. With good management that includes moderate 
conservation practices, this soil can be used in short crop- 
ping systems. (Capability unit IITe-1) 

Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes (CkD).— 
The phosphatic loamy creep in which this soil developed 
ranges from 2 to 6 feet in thickness, and bedrock is at a 
depth of 3 to 10 feet or more. The surface layer is brown 
or yellowish-brown silt loam, 5 to 10 inches thick. The 
subsoil is brown, friable clay loam. In a few eroded 
patches, the surface layer consists mostly of subsoil mate- 
rial, and in places a few sandstone fragments are on the 
surface and throughout the soil. 

This soil is medium to high in ponies and is medium 
acid Mg strongly acid. Permeability is moderately rapid to 
rapid. 

About 75 percent of the acreage has been cleared and is 
used. chiefly for pasture and hay. Some fields are in to- 
bacco, corn, small grains, and other crops. Because water 
enters and moves through the soil rapidly, most crops are 
damaged in the summer by drought. The soil is well suited 
to small grain, which grows mostly in periods of greatest 
rainfall. With good management that includes moderate 
conservation practices, this soil can be cropped. occasion- 
a and good yields can be maintained. (Capability unit 

e-1) 

Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CkD3).—Erosion has removed all or nearly all of 
the original dark-brown surface layer of this soil. In most 
places the present surface layer consists of material from 
the brown clay loam subsoil. In places varying amounts 


of sandstone fragments are on the surface and throughout 
the soil. Many shallow gullies or a few deep ones are 
common. In some places the deeper gullies have cut 
through the loamy creep and have exposed the underlying 
clayey soil or the bedrock of sandy limestone and shale. 
ome areas of this soil are still in cultivated crops, but 
most are in pasture, are idle, or have reforested naturally. 
Steep slopes, rapid runoff, and moderately rapid to rapid 
permeability make this soil droughty and. susceptible to 
further erosion. Therefore, it is best suited to permanent 
pasture, hay, and trees. (Capability unit VIe-1) 


Dellrose Series 


The Dellrose series consists of well-drained, deep soils 
that developed in cherty slope wash or creep material on 
steep hillsides. The creep 1s loamy and ranges from 2 
to more than 6 feet in thickness. It is ordinarily underlain 
by a thick layer of clay and that, in turn, by bedrock 
at a depth of 3 to 15 feet or more. Angular chert frag- 
ments, 1 to 3 inches across, are on the surface and through- 
out the soil, and in places there are varying amounts of 
weathered shale. 

In uneroded areas the surface layer is dark-brown cherty 
silt loam, 10 to 15 inches thick. ‘The subsoil is yellowish- 
brown or reddish-brown cherty silty clay loam. Dellrose 
soils are commonly on long, steep slopes that range from 
12 to 40 percent, but the dominant slopes are from 20 to 
30 percent. 

These soils are naturally fertile. Underlying phosphatic 
residuum has given them a medium to high content of 
phosphorus. They are moderately high in available 
moisture capacity. 

Dellrose soils are fairly extensive and are widely dis- 
tributed on the steep slopes of hills in the eastern half of 
the county. They are of lesser extent on the lower slopes 
leading down from the Highland Rim into the outer 
Central Basin in the western part of the county. Although 
about 75 percent of their acreage has been cleared and cul- 
tivated, only about 10 percent is still cultivated. Most, of 
the cleared areas are in pasture. These soils are fertile 
and in places can produce high yields of many kinds of 
crops, but most areas are too steep for cultivation. 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(DeD) —This deep, well-drained soil on low hillsides has 
developed in cherty creep that washed or rolled from soils 
derived chiefly from cherty limestone. The creep is 
medium to high in phosphorus that came from the under- 
lying phosphatic clay. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 15 inches, dark-brown, very friable cherty silt loam with 
granular structure. 

15 to 48 inches, yellowish-brown to reddish-brown, friable 
cherty silty clay loam with granular or blocky structure. 

48 to 60 inches ++, plastic clay mottled with yellow and brown. 
This layer derived from phosphatic limestone, : 

This soil is commonly on benches and toe slopes sur- 
rounded by steeper Dellrose soils. The creep material. in 
which the soil formed ranges from 2 to 6 feet or more in 
thickness. Chert fragments on the surface and through- 
out the soil range from 1% to 3 inches across. The con- 
tent of chert is 10 to 50 percent by volume. In some areas 
fragments of both chert, and shale are on the surface, and 
in a few eroded areas the chert is in large amounts. 
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The soil is naturally fertile and medium acid to strongly 
acid. It is medium to high in phosphorus. It hasa mod- 
erately high available moisture capacity. Because the 
soil is cherty throughout, permeability is moderately rapid 
to rapid. About 80 percent. of this soil has been cleared 
and is used mainly for pasture. A few areas are used 
for corn, tobacco, and other crops. The soil is suited to 
all crops commonly grown in the county and. can be culti- 
vated occasionally, but the chert. interferes with the tillage 
of most crops. Because the soil is on benches above 
steeper soils, it is difficult to reach with farm machinery. 
(Capability unit [Ve-3) 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes 
{(DeE].—This soil has steeper slopes and a slightly thinner 
surface layer than Dellrose cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, but is otherwise similar to that soil. It is a 
fertile soil that is medium to high im phosphorus. <Al- 
though the soil can produce high yields of many kinds of 
crops, it is too steep for cultivation with modern. ma- 
chinery. It is highly productive of pasture and trees. 
(Capability unit VIe-1) 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (DeE3).—Erosion has removed all or 
nearly all of the original dark-brown cherty silt loam sur- 
face layer. Shallow gullies or rills are common, A few 
deep gullies have cut through the yellowish-brown to red- 
dish-brown. cherty silty clay loam creep and have exposed 
the buried clayey residuum. Limestone bedrock crops out 
in the deeper gullies. 

This soil is low in organic matter and is moderately low 
to low in available moisture capacity, The hazard of fur- 
ther erosion is severe because runoff is rapid on the steep 
slopes. 

Most areas of this soil are idle or are in pasture. Some 
areas have been reforested naturally, mostly to locust trees. 
Most of this soil is fairly well suited to permanent pasture, 
but many of its more severely eroded, gullied areas are best 
suited to trees, (Capability unit VITe-1) 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes 
(DeF).—This soil is on long, steep hillsides. It developed 
in 2 to about 6 feet of cherty, phosphatic creep that is 
underlain by several feet of phosphatic clay. The surface 
layer is dark-brown or brown cherty silt loam, 6 to 10 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown or reddish- 
brown cherty silty clay loam that is friable and easily pene- 
trated by roots. 

This naturally fertile soil has medium to high content 
of phosphorus. It has a moderate available moisture 
capacity. About 50 percent of the acreage has been 
cleared and is used chiefly for pasture. A few areas are 
cultivated. Because the soil is steep, it is difficult to culti- 
vate; but it is one of the best soils in the county for trees, 
and it can also be used for pasture. (Capability unit 
ViTe-1) 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (DeF3}.—Erosion has removed all or 
nearly all of the original dark-brown. cherty silt loam sur- 
face layer of this soil. Shallow gullies or rills are com- 
mon. In places a few deep gullies have cut through the 
yellowish-brown or reddish-brown cherty silty clay loam 
creep and have exposed the underlying phosphatic clay. 
Limestone crops out in places. 

The soil is moderately low to low in available moisture 
capacity. Because runoff is rapid to very rapid, further 


erosion is a great hazard. Most of this soil has been 
cleared but is now idle or has reforested naturally. <A few 
areas are used for pasture, but most areas have grown up 
in brush, weeds, briers, and broomsedge. The soil is not 
suited to crops and is poorly suited to pasture. It is 
best swited to trees. (Capability unit Vile-1) 


Dickson Series 


The soils in the Dickson series are moderately well 
drained and have a fragipan about 2 feet below the 
surface. They are on the uplands of the Highland Rim. 
These soils have developed in loess, or windblown material, 
that overlies cherty clay. The fragipan is ordinarily in 
the loess at or near the boundary between the loess and the 
cherty clay. In a few places the loess overlies a 4- to 10- 
inch layer of cemented Coastal Plain material. 

In uneroded areas the surface layer is grayish-brown 
silt loam, about 8 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is yellowish-brown silt loam or light silty clay loam, 
and the lower part, or fragipan, is mottled brown and 
gray, compact heavy silt loam or silty clay loam. Slopes 
range from 2 to 5 percent. 

The Dickson soils are strongly acid, low in natural 
fertility, and moderately low to low in available moisture 
capacity. 

These soils ordinarily adjoin Mountview, Baxter, and 
Bodine soils. They are not so well drained as the Mount- 
view soils, which do not have a fragipan. 

The Dickson soils are on the broader and more gently 
sloping areas of the Highland Rim in the western part of 
the county. About 75 percent of their acreage has been 
cleared of the original hardwood forest. A few areas are 
idle, but most areas are used for crops and pasture. These 
soils are easy to work, and crops grown on them respond 
to good management, especially to additions of lime and 
fertilizer, The fragipan restricts the movement of water 
and air and causes some waterlogging in the lower subsoil 
during wet periods. 

Dickson silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Dk8).—This 
moderately well drained soil, on the broad and gently 
sloping uplands of the Highland Rim, has a fragipan 
in the subsoil. The soil has developed in loess that over- 
lies clay. The fragipan is generally at or near the bound- 
ary between the loess and the cherty clay. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, friable silt loam with weak, 
granular structure. 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown, friable silty clay loam with 
blocky structure. 

24 to 86 inches, mottled brown and gray, hard and compact 
silt loam or silty clay loam. 

36 to 48 inches +, mottled red, gray, and brown cherty clay 
with blocky structure. 

The loess mantle ranges from 18 to 36 inches in thick- 
ness, and the fragipan is at a depth of 18 to 30 inches. 
In areas of Coastal Plain material, the fragipan consists 
largely of a thin cemented layer of that material. In- 
cluded are a few severely eroded areas and a few areas on 
slopes of as much as 10 percent. 

The soil is low in natural fertility, is. strongly acid, and 
has a moderately low available moisture capacity. The 
upper part of the solum is permeable to air, roots, and 
water; but the fragipan is very slowly permeable. 
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Practically all of this soil has been cleared and culti- 
vated. Most of it is used for crops and pasture, but a 
considerable acreage is now idle. The soil is easy to work 
and is fairly easy to conserve. Suitability for crops is 
somewhat limited by low fertility, a moderately low avail- 
able moisture capacity, and the very slowly permeable 
fragipan. Lime and fertilizer are required for satisfac- 
tory yields of most: crops. Under good management, use 
can be moderately intensive. All crops can be grown, but 
alfalfa ordinarily lasts for only 2 years because drainage 
is slow in the lower subsoil. iGapabaity unit ITe-2) 


Donerail Series 


In the Donerail series are moderately well drained, 

phosphatic soils that have a compact or cemented hard- 
pan, 
; Uneroded Donerail soils have a dark-brown silt loam 
surface layer, 8 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown 
or reddish-brown silty clay loam in the upper part and 
is mottled with yellowish brown and gray near the hard- 
pan. Some areas of these soils have a hardpan consisting 
of a cemented layer of concretionary material that is high 
in phosphorus, iron, and manganese. These areas are 
mapped as concretionary phases. Slopes range from 0 
to 20 percent, but the dominant slopes are between 2 and 
12 percent. 

The soils are moderate to moderately high in natural 
fertility, are medium acid to strongly acid, and are mod- 
erately low in available moisture capacity. 

The Donerail soils are closely associated with the Maury, 
Hampshire, Mimosa, and Stiversville soils and differ from 
those soils chiefly in having hardpans and in being less 
well drained. 

The Donerail soils are inextensive. They occur in the 
outer Central Basin in the eastern half of the county. 
Most areas have been cleared and are used for crops and 
pasture. These soils are relatively easy to work, but their 
suitability for crops and pasture is somewhat limited by 
the compact layer, or hardpan. 

Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Dn8).—This 
moderately well drained soil is on the uplands of the outer 
Central Basin, where it developed in residuum weathered 
from phosphatic limestone. A fragipan, or compact layer, 
is in the subsoil. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 10 inches, dark-brown, very friable silt loam with granular 
structure. 

10 to 26 inches, brown or reddish-brown, friable to firm silty 
clay loam with blocky structure; few black concretions. 

26 to 40 inches +, mottled brown and gray, compact, massive 
(structureless) silty clay loam; common, small, black con- 
eretions. 

Depth to the compact layer, or fragipan, ranges from 20 
to 86 inches. In many places small, rounded, black con- 
cretions are on the surface. Generally, the depth to bed- 
rock ranges from 8 to 8 feet. Most of this soil is on concave 
slopes and has a thin layer of recent sediment on the 
surface. 

The soil is medium to high in phosphorus and is medium 
acid to strongly acid. The available moisture capacity is 
moderate. Runoff is medium to slow. The compact layer, 
or fragipan, restricts the movement of air and water in the 
soil. 


Most areas have been cleared and are used for crops and 
pasture. The soil is easy to work, and crops grown on it 
show a fair to good response to management. Yields of 
nearly all crops are medium to good. Alfalfa does not 


grow well, because the lower subsoil is wet. (Capability 


unit ITe-2) 

Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(DnB2).—This eroded soil has a surface layer 3 to 5 inches 
thinner than that in Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, but in other respects the two soils are similar. 
(Capability unit TTe-2) 

Donerail silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
{DnC2|.—This phosphatic soil occurs on the uplands of the 
outer Central Basin and has a fragipan, or compact layer, 
in the subsoil. The 4- to 6-inch surface layer of brown silt 
loam generally contains some subsoil material. The sub- 
soil is brown or reddish-brown silty clay loam. The fragi- 
pan, which starts at a depth of about 20 inches, is brown 
and gray, compact silty clay loam. In many places a few, 
small, black concretions are on the surface. In a few 
severely eroded areas, the surface layer is silty clay loam. 
Limestone bedrock is generally at a depth of 3 to 8 feet, 
but it crops out in a few places. 

The soil is medium to high in phosphorus, is medium 
acid to strongly acid, and is moderately low to low in ayail- 
able moisture capacity. Because of the strong slopes and 
the very slowly permeable fragipan, runoff is moderately 
rapid to rapid and erosion is a problem. 

Most of this soil has been cleared and is in crops and 
pasture. The soil is easy to work, but its suitability for 
most. deep-rooted plants is somewhat limited. Alfalfa 
stands ordinarily do not last more than 2 years, but yields 
of other common crops are fair to good. (Capability unit 
TTTe-3) 

Donerail silt loam, concretionary, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded (DoC2)—This is a moderately well drained 
soil that has a hardpan consisting largely of cemented con- 
cretionary material. It is on the uplands of the outer 
Central Basin, commonly on the steeper slopes separating 
broad, gently sloping Stiversville soils and imperfectly 
drained soils along small drains on the bottom lands. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 6 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam with weak, granu- 
lar structure; many, small, reddish-brown, dark-brown, and 
black concretions. 

6 to 22 inches, dark-brown or reddish-brown silty clay loam 
with blocky structure; many, small and medium, black and 
reddish-brown concretions. 

22 to 40 inches -+, mottled brown, red, and yellow silty clay 
mixed with black and brown coneretions; compact and 
massive (structureless). 

The surface layer ranges from dark-brown to yellowish- 
brown silt loam. The upper part of the subsoil is silty 
clay loam to silty clay that 1s dark brown to reddish brown. 
Just above the subsoil, the hardpan is generally mottled 
with yellow and gray and contains more concretions than 
the horizon above it. 

In many places the concretionary layer is very hard and 
cemented, and it breaks into large chunks or slabs. The 
concretionary material is high m phosphorus, iron, and 
manganese. It is generally 16 to 86 inches from the sur- 
face, but in places on the steeper slopes it is exposed and 
a few fragments of the layer, 38 to 12 inches across, are 
scattered on the surface. Depth to bedrock ranges from 
3 to6 feet. 
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The soil is medium acid to strongly acid, is medium to 
high in phosphorus, and has a moderately low available 
moisture capacity. Runoff is moderately rapid to rapid. 
The hardpan restricts the movement of water and makes 
the soil slowly to very slowly permeable. 

All areas have been cleared and are in crops and pasture. 
Although the soil is relatively easy to work, the supply of 
moisture is too low for consistently high yields of corn 
and other summer annuals. Small grains, orchardgrass, 
tall fescue, white clover, red clover, and lespedeza grow 
well where the soil is adequately fertilized. Alfalfa or- 
dinarily does not last more than 2 years, because of the 
shallow root zone and the slow drainage in the lower sub- 
soil, (Capability unit TITe-3) 

Donerail silt loam, concretionary, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded (DoB2)—This soil is similar to Donerail 
silt loam, concretionary, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, but 
it is less sloping and its surface layer is 2 or 8 inches 
thicker. (Capability unit ITe-2) 


Dowellton Series 


The soils of the Dowellton series are poorly drained 
and somewhat poorly drained and have developed in resid- 
uum of argillaceous limestone. Bedrock is at a depth 
of 2 to more than 6 feet. 

These soils have a surface layer of grayish-brown to 
dark-gray silt loam. The subsoil is mottled gray, brown, 
yellow, olive, and red silty clay or clay that is very firm, 
sticky, and plastic. Slopes range from 2 to 5 percent. 

These soils are medium acid to strongly acid and low 
in natural fertility. Runoff is slow to medium, and perme- 
ability is very slow. 

The Dowellton soils occur with the Fairmount, Talbott, 
and Mercer soils, but they are grayer and more poorly 
drained than those soils. 

Dowellton soils are generally in small, nearly level areas 
of the inner Central Basin in the southern and eastern 
parts of the county. About 50 percent of the acreage has 
been cleared and is used chiefly for pasture. A few areas 
are used for crops, mainly corn, small grains, and silage 
crops. A large percentage of trees in the wooded areas 
are hickory, elm, and cedar. The Dowellton soils are 
suited to only a few kinds of crops and are poorly snited to 
cultivation. 

Dowellton silt loam, 2 te 5 percent slopes (Ds8),--This 
soil is somewhat poorly drained. It has a slowly perme- 
able, highly mottled clayey subsoil that is sticky and 
plastic. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 9 inches, grayish-brown, friable silt loam with weak, 
granular structure. 

9 to 80 inches +, mottled light-gray, pale-yellow, yellowish- 
brown, and reddish-brown, sticky and plastic clay; massive 
(structureless) ; many black and dark-brown concretions. 

A few small areas of this soil are on slopes of 5 to 12 
percent. The surface layer ranges from grayish-brown 
to dark-gray silt loam, and the mottled clay subsoil gen- 
erally is splotched with different shades of red. In most 
places small and medium black concretions are on the sur- 
face and throughout the soil in varying amounts. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and medium acid to 
strongly acid. Runoff is medium to slow, and permea- 


bility is very slow. Ponding is common, especially during 
winter and spring. 

About 50 percent of the acreage has been cleared and is 
used chiefly for pasture. A few areas are cultivated and 
used mainly for small grains, corn, and silage crops. The 
soil is hard to work and is suited to only a few crops. It 
is best suited to permanent pasture consisting of water- 
tolerant plants. Where the soil is artificially drained, fair 
yields of corn, small grains, and crops for silage can be 
maintained if liberal amounts of lime and fertilizer are 
applied. (Capability unit ITTe-5) 


Dunning Series 


In the Dunning series are black, poorly drained soils on 
first bottoms. These soils have developed in slightly acid 
to neutral alluvium that washed from soils derived chiefly 
from phosphatic limestone of the uplands. 

The surface layer is black silt loam or silty clay loam. 
The subsoil ranges from black to dark gray and from silt 
loam to clay. Asa result of poor drainage, these soils are 
mottled gray, olive, and brown in varying degrees. Slopes 
range from 0 to 5 percent. 

These soils are naturally fertile and contain a moderate 
to moderately high amount of organic matter. They are 
subject to overflow and are ponded for long periods in 
some places. During prolonged dry periods, the soils be- 
come very dry and hard and large cracks then form. 

The Dunning soils are on bottom lands along with Hunt- 
ington, Lindside, Lanton, Egam, and Melvin soils, They 
are darker throughout than the Huntington and Lindside 
soils and Inck the 14 to 24 inches of brown, more recent 
alluvium that is the surface layer of Egam soils. They 
are darker than the Melvin soils, especially in the upper 
part of their profile, and they are more poorly drained 
than the Lanton soils. 

The Dunning soils are inextensive and are mainly 
along the streams in the eastern two-thirds of the county. 
Most areas have been cleared and are used chiefly for 
crops and pasture. A few areas are idle. Poor aeration, 
the fluctuating high water table, and susceptibility to 
overflow and ponding make these soils unsuited to deep- 
rooted legumes. If the soils are artificially drained, they 
produce good yields of the commonly grown summer 
annuals. 

Dunning silt loam, phosphatic (Du)—This black, 
poorly drained soil is on first bottoms, along small drains, 
and in depressions. Its alluvial parent material washed 
from soils derived mostly from phosphatic limestone of the 
uplands. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, very dark gray to black, friable silt loam with 
granular structure. 

8 to 16 inches, very dark gray, friable silty clay loam with a 
few mottles of dark grayish brown; granular structure. 

16 to 36 inches +, mottled gray, olive, and brown silty clay 
loam; massive (structureless) ; numerous black and dark- 
brown concretions, 

The thickness of the alluvial parent material ranges 
from 2 to more than 6 feet. The surface layer is dom- 
inantly silt loam but is silty clay loam in a few areas. A 
layer of dark-brown silt loam, 4 to 8 inches thick, has 
been recently deposited on the surface. The subsoil 
ranges from black to dark gray and from silt loam to 
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clay. Most areas of this soil are medium to high in 
phosphorus throughout the profile. 

Runoff and permeability are slow to very slow, and the 
soil is waterlogged most of the time by a high water table 
and by seepage from higher soils. Undrained areas of 
this soil are best suited to permanent, water-tolerant pas- 
ture. Artificially drained areas produce fair to good 
yields of corn, sorghum, soybeans, and other summer 
annuals. (Capability unit T1Iw-1) 


Egam Series 


The soils of the Egam series are on first. bottoms and 
consist of about 20 inches of brown silt loam that overlies 
darker, more compact, poorly drained material. The al- 
luvium in which these soils formed is mostly materials 
that washed from soils derived from phosphatic limestone. 

The Egam soils are brown to dark grayish brown in the 
upper 15 to 30 inches. The lower subsoil is black or very 
dark gray, compact silty clay loam. Slopes range from 
0 to 5 percent. 

These soils are naturally fertile, are medium to high in 
phosphorus, and are medium acid to nentral. They have 
a moderately high available moisture capacity. 

The Egam soils are on bottom lands along with Hunt- 
ington, Lindside, Lanton, Melvin, and Dunning soils. 
They are not so well drained as the Huntington soils and 
are not so poorly drained as the Melvin soils. In most 
places the Egam soils are better drained than the Dunning 
soils and are not so dark in the upper part as are the 
Lanton and Dunning soils. 

The Egam soils are extensive and are along streams and 
at the base of slopes in many parts of the county. Most 
of the acreage has been cleared and is used chiefly for crops 
and pasture. The soils are well suited to summer annuals 
but are poorly suited to deep-rooted legumes. 

Egam silt loam, phosphatic (Eg).—This well drained 
and moderately well drained soil has a dark, compact layer 
in the subsoil. Most of the alluvium in which it formed 
washed from soils derived from phosphatic limestone. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 20 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam with granular 
structure, 

20 to 40 inches +, very dark-gray or black, firm silty clay 
loam with mottles of dark reddish brown and gray; massive 
(structureless); few, small, dark-brown and _ black 
concretions. 

In depressions and at the base of slopes, a few areas of 
this soil are black or very dark brown thronghout. This 
sotl is well drained to moclerately well drained in the upper 
15 to 30 inches, but it is moderately well drained to poorly 
drained at lower depths. The depth to underlying re- 
siduum or to bedrock ranges from 2 to more than 10 feet. 

The soil is naturally fertile, is medium to high in phos- 
phorus, and is medium acid to neutral. It has a moder- 
ately high to high available moisture capacity. Runoff 
is slow, and permeability is moderately slow to slow. In 
places ponding is common. 

Most of the soil has been cleared and is used for crops 
and pasture. The use is limited, however, by the moder- 
ately well drained to poorly drained, compact subsoil and, 
in most places, by the hazard of flooding. In general, the 
soil is poorly suited to deep-rooted legumes but is well 
suited to most summer annual crops. If it is managed 


well, it can be used intensively and will produce good 
yields of crops and pasture. (Capability unit IIw-—1) 


Etowah Series 


In the Etowah series are deep, well-drained, medium 
acid to strongly acid soils on high stream terraces. These 
soils are in alluvium consisting of materials that washed 
from soils derived largely from limestone. 

In uneroded areas, Etowah soils have a dark-brown silt 
loam surface layer. Their subsoil is reddish-brown or 
yellowish-red silty clay loam. Slopes range from 2 to 12 
percent, but the dominant slopes are between 2 and 5 
percent. 

These soils are naturally fertile, are moderately rapidly 
to rapidly permeable, and have a moderate to moderately 
high available moisture capacity. 

he Etowah soils are closely associated with the 

Armour, Captina, and Talbott soils in the inner Central 
Basin and with the Mountview and Baxter soils on the 
Highland Rim. They are generally on higher and older 
stream terraces than are the Armour soils. Etowah soils 
are redder than the Mountview soils. They are better 
drained than the Captina soils and, unlike those soils, 
Jack a fragipan. 

The Etowah soils are inextensive. They are along the 
Harpeth River in the eastern part of the county and along 
Little Turnbull Creek and Big Turnbull Creek in the 
western part. Nearly all areas have been cleared and are 
used for crops and pasture. These soils are well suited 
tomany kinds of crops and pasture. 

Etowah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (EtB)—This 
deep, well-drained, red soil is in old alluvium on high 
stream terraces. The alluvium washed from soils derived 
mainly from limestone. In places the old alluvium is 
capped with a thin layer of loess material. 

epresentative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam with granular 
structure. 

8 to 36 inches, yellowish-red or reddish-brown, friable silty 
clay loam with blocky structure. 

36 to 48 inches +, red or yellowish-red, firm silty clay loam 
or silty clay with blocky structure; seams of gravel or chert 
in places, 

The thickness of the alluvium ranges from 2 to more 
than 10 feet. In places beds of gravel are in the subsoil. 
Most areas in the western part of the county have a thin 
mantle of loess overlying the old alluvium. <A few se- 
verely eroded areas have a reddish-brown silty clay loam 
surface layer. 

The soil is naturally fertile and medium acid to strongly 
acid. The available moisture capacity is moderately high, 
and permeability is moderate to moderately rapid. 

Nearly all of this soil has been cleared and is used for 
crops and pasture, The soil is easy to work and is suited 
to many kinds of crops and pasture. It is easy to keep in 
good tilth, has a thick root zone, is gently sloping, and is 
therefore suited to moderately intensive use. (Capability 
unit TIe-1) 

Etowah silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(EtC2})—-This red, well-drained soil is in alluvium on high 
stream. terraces. The thickness of the alluvium ranges 
from 2 to more than 6 feet. The surface layer is brown 
or dark-brown silt loam, about 4 to 6 inches thick, and 
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the subsoil is yellowish-red or reddish-brown silty clay 
loam. A few areas of this soil are severely eroded and 
have a reddish-brown silty clay loam surface layer. A 
thin mantle of loess caps the old alluvium in most areas 
in the western part of the county. Seams or beds of gravel 
or chert are in the lower subsoil in places. 

This soil is naturally fertile, is medium acid to strongly 
acid, and has a moderate available moisture capacity. 
Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid. 

Most of this soil has been cleared and is used chiefly for 
crops and pasture. The soil can produce high yields of 
all common crops, but it is too sloping for frequent culti- 
vation. (Capability unit ITTe-1) 


Fairmount Series 


In, the Fairmount series are shallow and clayey soils 
on the uplands of the inner Central Basin. These soils 
are a few inches to about 3 feet deep over limestone bed- 
rock. 

In uneroded areas the surface layer is very dark grayish- 
brown, almost black, silty clay loam, about 6 inches thick. 
The subsoil is dark yellowish-brown clay mottled with 
shades of brown, olive, and gray. In cultivated areas the 
plow layer contains material from the subsoil and is lighter 
colored and finer textured than the surface layer in uncul- 
tivated areas. Outcrops of limestone bedrock are common 
inmany places. Slopes range from 2 to 10 percent, but the 
dominant slopes are Jess than 5 percent. 

The soils are slightly acid to alkaline. They are low 
in natural fertility and low in available moisture capacity. 

The Fairmount soils are closely associated with the 
Talbott, Hagerstown, and Mercer soils but are shallower 
and less acid than those soils and have a more plastic sub- 
soil. Their subsoil is not so red as that of the Talbott 
and Hagerstown soils. 

The total acreage of Fairmount soils is small, and most 
of it has been cleared and cultivated. A few areas are 
still in crops, and some are in pasture, but most areas are 
idle or have reforested naturally to cedar and hickory 
trees. Shallowness to bedrock and the heavy, plastic, 
slowly permeable subsoil restrict the roots of most plants 
and make the soils difficult to work and conserve. 

Fairmount silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes 
(FaC}.—This shallow, clayey soil is on the uplands of the 
inner Central Basin. It has developed in clayey residuum 
weathered from argillaceous limestone. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown, friable silty clay loam 
with granular structure. 

6 to 24 inches, dark yellowish-brown, very sticky and plastic 
clay, mottled with shades of olive and gray; a few, small, 
brown and black concretions. 

24 inches, Hmestone bedrock. 

Limestone bedrock is at a depth of 10 inches to 3 feet. 
The surface layer ranges from black to very dark gray- 
ish brown and from silt loam to silty clay. In cultivated 
areas the plow layer contains material from the clay sub- 
soil. A few outcrops of bedrock are common, especially 
in the eroded areas. 

The soil is low in natural fertility, is slightly acid to 
alkaline, and is low in available moisture capacity. Be- 
cause of the heavy, plastic clay subsoil, permeability is 
slow to very slow. 


Most areas have been cleared and cultivated and are 
now in unimproved pasture, are idle, or have grown up 
to trees. A few areas are still in crops. Because bedrock 
is near the surface and the clayey subsoil is slowly perme- 
able, the roots of most plants and the movement of water 
and air are restricted. Also, the soil is difficult to work 
and conserve. It is poorly suited to row crops but can 
be usec regularly for small grain. It is best suited to 
drought-resistant plants seeded for pasture and hay. 
(Capability unit ITLe-5) 


Frankstown Series 


The soils in the Frankstown series are well drained, 
moderately deep, and cherty. They are on the upper parts 
of high hills and ridges. 

Where these soils are not severely eroded, they have a 
surface layer of dark-brown or grayish-brown cherty silt 
loam, 6 to 8 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown 
cherty silty clay loam. On the surface and throughout 
the soil are chert fragments ranging from 14 to 8 inches 
across and, in some places, varying amounts of weathered 
shale. Slopes range from 5 to 20 percent, but the dominant 
slopes are between 5 and 12 percent. These soils are low 
to medium in phosphorus and are medium acid to strongly 
acid. 

Frankstown soils are on ridgetops above the Dellrose 
and Mimosa soils, They are lighter colored and less pro- 
ductive than the Dellrose souls. Frankstown soils are 
more productive than Bodine soils and have more highly 
developed profiles than those soils. 

The Frankstown soils are inextensive and occur only 
on the narrow, winding ridgetops of the higher hills in 
the eastern and southeastern parts of the county. Only 
about 20 percent of the acreage has been cleared, and this is 
used mainly for pasture. Most crops do not get adequate 
moisture from these soils in the summer. Chert on the sur- 
face interferes with cultivation. 

Frankstown cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
(FrC).—This well-drained, moderately deep, cherty soil is 
on narrow, winding ridgetops of high hills in the eastern 
part of the county. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, dark-brown, friable cherty silt loam with granu- 
lar structure. 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown, friable cherty silty clay loam 
with blocky structure. 

24 to 36 inches +, yellowish-brown silty clay loam mixed with 
chert fragments. 

The depth to limestone bedrock or beds of chert ranges 
from 2 to 4 feet. A few areas of this soil are severely 
eroded. In these areas the plow layer is yellowish-brown 
cherty silty clay loam, and there is more chert on the sur- 
face than in uneroded areas. 

The soil is moderate to moderately low in natural fer- 
tility and is low to medium in phosphorus. The available 
moisture capacity is moderately low, and permeability is 
moderately rapid to rapid. 

Most of this soil is in hardwood forest, but a few areas 
have been cleared and are used chiefly for pasture. A few 
areas are cropped. The soil is fairly well suited to most 
crops and pasture plants commonly grown in the county, 
and it can be cultivated regularly. The chert on the sur- 
face and throughout the soil, however, interferes with the 
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Yields are generally low because 


tillage of most crops. 
(Capability unit 


the soil is droughty during the summer. 
IITe-4) 

Frankstown cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(FrD)—This well-drained, moderately deep, cherty soil is 
on narrow, winding tops of hills in the eastern part of 
the county. The surface layer is dark-brown or brown 
cherty silt loam, about 5 to 8 inches thick, and the subsoil 
is yellowish-brown cherty silty clay loam. A few severely 
eroded areas have a surface layer of yellowish-brown 
cherty silty clay loam and, in most places, much chert on 
the surface. 

This soil is moderately low to low in available moisture 
capacity. It is medium acid to strongly acid. 

Most areas of this soil are in hardwood forest, but about 
20 percent of the acreage has been cleared and is in pasture. 
A few small areas are cropped, and a few are idle. Cul- 
tivation is difficult because the soi] is steep and its surface 
layer is cherty. Tt can be cultivated occasionally, but 
yields of most crops are low because the soil. is droughty 
in summer and fall. It is best suited to permanent pas- 
ture, hay, and trees. (Capability unit IVe-3) 


Greendale Series 


In the Greendale series are well-drained soils along 
small drainageways and on foot slopes of the Highland 
Rim. These soils are in alluvium that ranges from 18 
inches to more than 5 feet in thickness and consists of mate- 
rials washed from soils derived from loess and cherty lime- 
stone of the uplands. 

The soils in this series have a surface layer of silt loam 
or cherty silt loam, about 10 inches thick. This layer is 
dark brown or grayish brown, and the subsoil is brown or 
yellowish brown. Slopes range from 2 to 12 percent. 

These soils ave strongly acid. They are moderate to 
moderately low in natural fertility and have a moderately 
high available moisture capacity. 

Greendale soils are on narrow strips of bottom Jand and 
on benches below Bodine, Baxter, Sulphura, Mountview, 
and Dickson soils. They formed in parent material simi- 
lar to that of the Humphreys soils, but they are younger 
than those soils and have a browner subsoil. 

The Greendale soils are extensive along the small drains, 
in depressions, and on foot slopes of the Highland Rim in 
the western part of the county. About 75 percent of their 
acreage is in hardwood forest. Most of the more nearly 
level and gently sloping areas have been cleared and are 
used for crops and pasture. Crops commonly grown in 
the county are well suited to these areas and respond well 
to good management, especially to additions of lime and 
fertilizer. 

Greendale cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes 
(GrC)—This well-drained soil has developed in cherty al- 
luvium in the narrow valleys or hollows of highly dissected 
areas on the Highland Rim. The alluvium consists of 
materials washed from the cherty uplands. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 10 inches, dark-brown, very friable cherty silt loam with 
granular structure. 

10 to 86 inches, yellowish-brown, friable cherty silt loam with 
granular structure. 


86 to 40 inches +-, yellowish-brown silt loam mixed with frag- 
ments of chert, 


Chert fragments, 1 to 6 inches across, are numerous in 
the surface layer, and the amount increases in the subsoil. 
Areas of this soil below Sulphura soils have varying 
amounts of shale fragments on the surface and throughout 
the soil. In places gray mottling in the lower layers indi- 
cates imperfect drainage. 

This soil is strongly acid and moderately low in natural 
fertility. Although it is porous and cherty, it receives 
runoff and seepage from upland slopes and is not droughty. 
The soil is fairly well suited to the commonly grown crops, 
but it is difficult to till, and heavy applications of lime and 
fertilizer are required to maintain satisfactory yields. 
(Capability unit 1ITe-4) 

Greendale silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Gs8)— 
This well-drained soil is along small drains and in depres- 
sions on the Highland Rim. It isin alluvium that washed 
from soils derived from loess and cherty limestone. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 12 inches, dark-brown or grayish-brown, very friable silt 
loam with granular structure. 

12 to 40 inches, brown or yellowish-brown, friable silt loam 
or light silty clay loam with blocky or granular structure. 
40 to 48 inches +, yellowish-brown cherty silty clay loam with 

gray mottles. 

In places the lower layers of this soil, generally those at 
a depth of 24 inches or more, are imperfectly drained and 
mottled with gray. The alluvium overlies cherty clay in 
most places and ranges from 18 inches to more than 5 feet 
in thickness, 

This soil is much less extensive than the cherty Greendale 
soil. It is in small areas that occur in nearly level and 
gently sloping depressions and along small drains in the 
broader, less clissected part of the Highland Rim. Most 
areas have been cleared and are in crops and pasture. The 
soil 1s easy to work and to conserve and is well suited to 
all common crops. Heavy applications of lime and fer- 
tilizer are required, however, to maintain high yields. Al- 
though the soil is well suited to intensive use, low areas are 
ponded for short periods. (Capability unit I-2) 


Gullied Land 


Areas of very severely eroded soils that are cut by a 
close network of moderately deep to deep gullies are 
mapped as Gullied land regardless of texture or parent 
material. Although the total acreage is fairly large in 
the county, this land is in small areas, nearly all of which 
are on uplands. 

Gullied land (Gu).—This land type is made up of soils 
so severely damaged by erosion that only remnants of soil 
profiles are left between the gullies. Bedrock crops out 
in many places and is also exposed in the deep gullies. 

This land is in small areas but has a fairly large total 
acreage, most of which is on uplands. Nearly all areas 
have been cleared and usec for crops but were gullied when 
the soil was overcropped or left idle (fig. 14). A few 
areas are in native or seeded pasture that is in poor condi- 
tion, but most areas are idle or have reforested naturally 
to a sparse growth of low-quality trees. 

The soil material in Gullied land generally is strongly 
acid and is low in natural fertility. The available 
moisture capacity is low, runoff is very rapid, and permea- 
bility is generally slow or very slow. 
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Figure 14,—Shallow and deep gullies occur when strong slopes are 
overcropped. The corn is on Mountview soil above the gullied 
areas, 


Most of this land type is best suited to trees. On slopes 
of less than 20 percent, areas that have deeper and more 
fertile soil can be reclaimed for crops and pasture, but 
the expense is rather high. (Capability unit VITe-1) 


Hagerstown Series 


The Hagerstown series consists of moderately deep to 
deep, well-drained soils on uplands of the inner Central 
Basin. These soils have developed in residuum weathered 
from limestone. 

Uneroded areas of Hagerstown soils have a surface layer 
of dark-brown or dark reddish-brown silt loam, about 10 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-red or reddish- 
brown silty clay loam in the upper part, and it grades to 
clay at a depth of about 30 inches. Slopes range from 2 
to 12 percent, but the dominant slope is between 2 and 5 
percent. 

These soils are moderately fertile, are medium acid to 
strongly acid, and are moderate in available moisture 
capacity. 

Hagerstown soils are more friable and coarser textured 
than Talbott soils and ordinarily have a redder subsoil. 
They are deeper, redder, and more friable than the Fair- 
mount soils. 

Fagerstown soils are in small areas in the inner Central 
Basin in the eastern part of the county. Nearly all areas 
have been cleared and are used for crops and pasture. 
Many kinds of crops and pasture plants are suited, and 
they respond well to good management, especially to addi- 
tions of lime and fertilizer. 

Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(HaB2}—This is a moclerately deep to deep, well-drained, 
red soil on the broad, gently sloping uplands of the inner 
Central Basin. The soil has developed in residuum 
weathered from limestone. 

Representative profile : 

0 to 10 inches, dark-brown or dark reddish-brown, friable silt 
loam with granular structure. 

10 to 30 inches, yellowish-red, friable silty clay loam with 
blocky structure. 


30 to 48 inches -+, yellowish-red clay mottled with brown in 
the lower part; blocky structure. 


A few patches are severely eroded and have a yellowish- 
red silty clay loam surface layer. Limestone bedrock is at 
a depth of 2 to 6 feet and crops out in a few places. 

This naturally fertile soi] has moderate available mois- 
ture capacity. Permeability is moderately rapid. The 
soil has a deep root zone and is easy to keep in good tilth. 
Response to management is good. 

About 90 percent of this soil has been cleared and is used 
for crops and pasture. It is suited to all common crops 
and is one of the best soils in the county for alfalfa and 
other deep-rooted legumes. Use can be moderately inten- 
sive because tilth 1s generally good, the root zone is deep, 
available moisture capacity is moderate, and slopes are 
gentle. (Capability unit IIe-1) 

Hagerstown silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(HaC2).—This red, well-drained soil has developed in resid- 
uum from limestone in the uplands of the inner Central 
Basin. Depth to bedrock ranges from 2 to 6 feet. About 
one-half of this soil has been severely eroded and has a 
plow layer that is mostly yellowish-red clayey subsoil ma- 
terial. In areas that are not severely eroded, the surface 
layer is dark brown or dark reddish brown and is 4 to 7 
inches thick. Many shallow gullies or a few deep ones 
are in the severely eroded areas, and limestone bedrock 
crops out in places. 

The soil is moderate in natural fertility and moderate to 
moderately low in available moisture capacity. Runoff 
is rapid, and permeability is moderate. 

Nearly all of this soil has been cleared and cultivated. 
About 50 percent of it is in crops, 25 percent is in pasture, 
and the rest is idle or has reforested naturally to a sparse 
growth of cedar and hickory trees. All crops and pasture 
plants commonly grown. in the county are suited to this 
soil and respond to good management, especially to addi- 
tions of lime and fertilizer. Grasses and legumes grow 
especially well, but the more eroded areas do not produce 
high yields of summer annuals. (Capability unit ITIe-1) 


Hampshire Series 


In the Hampshire series are well drained and moderately 
well drained, phosphatic soils that have a slowly perme- 
able heavy clay subsoil. These soils have developed in 
residuum from phosphatic limestone or interbedded lime- 
stone and shale. 

Uneroded areas. of Hampshire soils have a dark-brown. 
silt loam surface layer, about 7 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish-brown silty clay loam in the upper part and, 
at a depth of about 15 inches, is yellowish-brown clay mot- 
tled with olive and light gray. Bedrock is at a depth of 
2 to 6 feet. Slopes range from 2 to 20 percent, but the 
dominant slopes are between 5 and 12 percent. 

These soils are slightly acid to strongly acid. They are 
medium to high in phosphorus and are moderate to mod- 
erately low in available moisture capacity. 

Hampshire soils are closely associated with the Maury, 
Stiversville, Braxton, Talbott, and Inman soils. They 
are yellower and finer textured than the Maury and Sti- 
versville soils and have a Jess friable subsoil. They are 
not so cherty as the Braxton soils. 

The Hampshire soils are adjacent to the outer Central 
Basin in the eastern half of the county. Nearly all areas . 
have been cleared and are in crops and pasture, but the 
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suitability of these soils is limited by their clayey subsoil. 

Hampshire silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(HbC2}.—This moderately deep to deep soil has a clayey 
subsoil and is on the uplands of the outer Central Basin. 
The soil has developed in weathered phosphatic limestone 
or sandy limestone interbedded with shale. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 7 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam with granular 
structure. 

7 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown, friable silty clay loam with 
blocky structure. 

15 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown, plastic clay with a few gray 
and brown mottles; blocky structure; few, small, dark-brown 
and black concretions. 

30 to 40 inches +, mottled yellowish-brown and gray, very 
sticky, plastic clay. 

Bedrock is generally at a depth of 2 to 6 feet, but it 
crops out in a few places. In some areas fragments of 
weathered limestone, siltstone, and shale are in the lower 
part of the subsoil. 

The soil is medium acid to strongly acid to a depth of 
10 inches and is medium acid to slightly acid below that 
depth. It is medium to high in phosphorus and moderate- 
ly low in available moisture capacity. Runoff is medinm to 
rapid, and permeability is moderately slow to slow. 

Most areas of this soil have been cleared and are used 
mainly for crops and pasture. The heavy clay subsoil 
restricts penetration of plant roots and the movement of 
air and water. Consequently, the root zone is shallow, and 
the soil is droughty in summer. 

Under good management, this soil can produce medium 
yields if it is cultivated only occasionally. Small grains, 
erasses, and legumes grow much better than summer an- 
nuals. Orchardgrass, tall fescue, alfalfa, red clover, and 
white clover are suitable for pasture or hay. (Capability 
unit TVe-2) 

Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (HbB).— 
This well drained and moderately well drained, phosphatic 
soil is on the uplands of the outer Central Basin and has 
a slowly permeable clayey subsoil. The soil is generally 
on. nearly level, concave slopes of 2 or 3 percent and is 
covered by a 4- to 6-inch layer of recent overwash or creep 
material. Most of these areas are slightly less well drained 
than are aveas of Hampshire silt loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded, and are mottled closer to the surface. The 
surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam, 8 to 12 
inches thick, and the subsoil is yellowish-brown clay. 

This soil is moderately fertile and moderate in available 
moisture capacity. The heavy clay subsoil somewhat re- 
stricts the growth of plant roots and the movement of 
water and air. 

About 60 percent of this soil has been cleared and is 
used mainly for pasture. A few areas are used for small 
grains and hay. Small grains, orchardgrass, tall fescue, 
alfalfa, red clover, lespedeza, and white clover grow well 
on this soil if it is fertilized and otherwise well managed. 
Generally, yields of corn. and other row crops are medium. 
(Capability unit ITTe-2) 

Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(HbB2).—-The surface layer of this soil is brown or dark- 
brown silt loam, about 4 to 7 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish-brown heavy silty clay or clay that is mottled 
with gray and olive in the lower part. A few severely 
eroded patches have a yellowish-brown. silty clay loam 


plow layer. Phosphatiec limestone is generally at a depth 
of 2 to 6 feet, but it crops out in places. 

The soil is medium to high in phosphorus. It has a 
moderate to moderately low available moisture capacity. 

Nearly all of this soil has been cleared and is used for 
crops and pasture. The heavy clay subsoil restricts the 
movement of air and water and the growth of roots. The 
soil, therefore, is too droughty for most crops in the sum- 
mer. Although medium yields of corn, tobacco, and other 
row crops can be produced, this soil is best suited to crops 
that grow fast in spring when moisture is plentiful. Well 
suited are small grains, orchardgrass, tall fescue, alfaltia, 
red clover, lespedeza, and white clover. (Capability unit 
IITe-2) 

Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(HbD2)—This phosphatic soil is on moderately steep up- 
lands of the outer Central Basin. The surface Jayer is 
brown to dark-brown silt loam, 4 to 6 inches thick, that 
contains part of the yellowish-brown elay subsoil. In a 
few severely eroded patches, the surface layer is yellowish- 
brown. silty clay loam, and in places there are a few out- 
crops of bedrock. The depth to bedrock is generally be- 
tween 2 and 5 feet. 

The soil is medium to high in phosphorus. It is mod- 
erately low in organic matter and is moderately low to 
low in available moisture capacity.’ 

Most areas have been cleared and are in pasture and 
crops. Because of the strong slopes, the heavy clay sub- 
soil, and the hazard of erosion, this soil is best suited to 
permanent pasture and hay. (Capability mit VIe-2) 

Hampshire silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (HcC3).—This clayey, phosphatic soil is 
on uplands of the outer Central Basin. The plow layer is 
brown or yellowish-brown silty clay loam, most of which 
is sticky and plastic material from the clay subsoil. Shal- 
low gullies or rills are common’ in many places, and there 
are a few deep gullies in which heavy, mottled clay is ex- 
posed. Bedrock is generally at a depth of 1% to 6 feet, 
but a few outcrops are on the surface. — 

Although some areas ave still cropped, most areas of this 
soil are now in pasture or are idle. A few areas have been 
abandoned and have grown wp in sparse stands of black 
locust, cedar, and hickory. This strongly sloping soil is 
poorly suited to cultivated crops because it is generally in 
poor tilth, is susceptible to severe erosion, and is low in 
available moisture capacity. It is best suited to permanent 
pasture or hay. (Capability unit VIe-2) 

Hampshire silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (HcD3).—This severely eroded, clayey soil 
has developed from phosphatic limestone. The brown 
silty clay loam surface layer consists largely of yellowish- 
brown clay from the subsoil. Shallow gullies are com- 
mon, and there are a few deep ones. Some of the deeper 
gullies have cut through the soil and have exposed the 
mottled lower subsoil and the bedrock. Bedrock is gen- 
erally at a depth of 144 to 5 feet, and it crops out in a few 
places. 

The soil has lost most of its natural fertility and organic 
matter. The heavy clay subsoil restricts the growth of 
roots and the movement of water and air. 

All areas have been cleared and cultivated. Most areas 
now are idle, are in pasture, or have reforested naturally. 
The pasture and the trees are of low quality. A few areas 
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are still used for crops, but yields are low. Because of 
the fine-textured surface layer and the steep slopes, runoff 
is rapid to very rapid and further erosion is likely. Most 
of this soil is best suited to permanent pasture and to hay. 
A few very severely eroded areas are probably best suited 
to trees. (Capability unit Vie-2) 


Hampshire-Colbert Complexes 


The Hampshire-Colbert complexes are made up of 
clayey, phosphatic soils that are in a transitional zone be- 
tween the outer Central Basin and the inner Central Basin. 
These soils have formed from limestone on slopes below the 
Inman and Culleoka soils and have received from those 
soils a medium to Jarge amount of phosphorus in seepage 
or in a thin layer of creep material. In most places the 
Hampshire and Colbert soils are so intricately associated 
that they cannot be separated on a soil map of the scale 
used in this soil survey. Hampshire soils amount to about 
60 percent of the area, and Colbert about 40 percent. 
Slopes range from 2 to 20 percent, but the dominant slopes 
are between 5 and 12 percent. 

The clayey subsoil of these soils is closer to the surface 
than that of the Ilampshire soils mapped separately. 

The Hampshire-Colbert complexes are in the eastern 
part of the county. About 60 percent of the acreage’ has 
been cleared and cultivated. Most areas now are used for 
pasture, but some ave still cropped, and a large acreage is 
idle. Because of the clayey, slowly permeable subsoil, 
these soils are difficult to work and to conserve. 

Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded {HeC2)—These clayey, phosphatic soils are so in- 
tricately intermingled in most places that they cannot be 
separated on a map of the scale used in this soil survey. 
They have developed in weathered limestone, in a tran- 
sional zone between the outer and inner Central Basin. 

Representative profile of the Hampshire soil: 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam with gran- 
ular structure. 

G to 80 inches, yellowish-brown or yellowish-red, sticky, plastic 
clay with blocky structure; few, small, black concretions. 


30 to 40 inches +, mottled brown and gray, sticky, plastic 
clay ; few to many, small, black concretions. 


Representative profile of the Colbert soil : 

0 to 5 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam with granular 
structure. 

5 to 16 inches, dark yellowish-brown, sticky and plastic clay 
with mottles of yellow and gray; blocky structure; many, 
small, black concretions. 

16 to 30 inches +, mottled brown, olive, and gray, very sticky 
and plastie clay; many, small, reddish-brown and black 
concretions. 

Bedrock is generally at a depth of 15 inches to 5 feet, 
but in many places a few outcrops are on the surface. The 
surface layer ranges from dark brown to yellowish brown 
in color and from 3 to 12 inches in thickness. In a few 
severely eroded patches, the plow layer is lighter colored 
and finer textured than that in less eroded areas. 

The soils in this complex are medium to high in phos- 
phorus, are moderately low in available moisture capacity, 
and are slowly permeable. They range from neutral to 
strongly acid but in most places are medium acid to 
strongly acid. Runoff is moderately rapid to rapid. 

About 75 percent of the acreage has been cleared and is 
used for crops and pasture. A considerable acreage is idle 


or is in unimproved pasture. The soils are fairly well 
suited to most crops and pasture grown in the county. 
They can be cultivated occasionally if they are managed 
well and intensive conservation practices are used. Be- 
cause the available moisture capacity 1s moderately low, 
these soils produce low to medium yields of corn, tobacco, 
and other summer annuals. Small grains, orchardgrass, 
tall fescue, ryegrass, and whiteclover grow fairly well, and 
yields aremedium. (Capability unit [Ve-2) 

Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded (HeB2)—These clayey soils are on gently sloping 
uplands in a transitional zone between the outer and inner 
Central Basin. They have developed over limestone and 
have received a medium to large amount of phosphorus in 
seepage water from the higher phosphatic soils in the area. 
The surface layer is dark-brown or yellowish-brown. silt 
loam, 5 to 7 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown, 
sticky, plastic clay. In a few spots or patches, the silty 
surface layer has been washed away and the clay subsoil 
is exposed. In many places there are a few outcrops of 
limestone bedrock, but the average depth to bedrock is 
1% to 5 feet. 

These soils are moderately low in natural fertility and 
have a moderately low available moisture capacity. 

Nearly all areas have been cleared and are used mainly 
for crops and pasture. A large acreage is idle or is in un- 
improved pasture. Most commonly grown crops and pas- 
ture are fairly well suited to the soils, but the soils are 
somewhat droughty in summer. They are highly suscep- 
tible to erosion because the subsoil is fine textured and 
slowly permeable and runoff is medium to rapid. These 
soils can be used for cultivated crops in long cropping sys- 
tems if management is good and conservation practices are 
moderately intensive. (Capability unit IITe~2) 

Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded (HeD2)—These soils are on steep uplands 
in a transitional zone between the inner and outer Cereal 
Basin. They have received a medium to large amount of 
phosphorus in seepage from higher soils of the outer Cen- 
tral Basin. Their surface layer is dominantly brown silt 
loam, 3 to 6 inches thick, but in a few areas it is dark brown 
and as much as 10 inches thick. A few patches are se- 
verely eroded and have a lighter colored, finer textured 
surface layer that is mostly yellowish-brown clay from the 
subsoil. Limestone bedrock is at a depth of 114 to 4 feet, 
but in many places there are a few outcrops. 

These soils are medium acid, are moderately low in nat- 
ural fertility, and are moderately low to low in available 
moisture capacity. 

About 40 percent of their acreage has been cleared and 
cultivated, but most cleared areas are now in pasture, a 
large part of which is wild or unimproved. A few areas 
are still in crops. The soils are best suited to permanent 
pasture and hay. Because these soils are steeply sloping 
and their subsoil is fine textured and slowly permeable, 
runoff is rapid and the soils are highly susceptible to 
erosion. (Capability unit VIe-2) 

Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (HhC3).—These soils occur to- 
gether in such an intricate pattern that they cannot be 
shown separately on a map of the scale used in this survey. 
Their surface layer is yellowish-brown, sticky silty clay 
loam that is mostly subsoil material. This layer is 3 to 5 
inches thick and is underlain by a very sticky, plastic clay 
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subsoil. Many shallow gullies or a few deep ones are com- 
mon. Limestone bedrock is at a depth of about 12 inches 
to 4 feet, and in places there area few outcrops. 

These soils are medium to high in phosphorus and are 
medium acid. They have a low available moisture capac- 
ity and a shallow root zone. The clay surface layer is dif- 
ficult to work because it is sticky when wet and hard and 
cloddy when dry. 

All areas of these soils have been cleared and cultivated. 
Most areas are now idle, are in unimproved pasture, or 
have been abandoned and are covered by sparse stands of 
cedar and hickory. A few areas are still in crops, but 
yields are low. ‘These soils produce low yields of row 
crops, but they produce fair yields of small grains, tall 
fescue, bermudagrass, lespedeza, and whiteclover. Yields 
can be improved by heavy rates of seeding. (Capability 
unit VIe-2) 

Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded (HhD3).—These highly erod- 
ible clayey soils are on fairly steep uplands in a 
transitional zone between the outer and inner Central 
Basin. They have developed over limestone and have re- 
ceived a medium to large amount of phosphorus from the 
higher phosphatic soils. The surface layer is yellowish- 
brown. silty clay loam or silty clay that is dominantly 
yellowish-brown plastic clay from the subsoil. Many 
shallow gullies or a few deep ones, as well asa few outcrops 
of limestone bedrock, are common. The depth to bedrock 
ranges from 14 to 4 feet in most places. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and are medium 
acid. Their available moisture capacity is low. Runoff 
is rapid on these soils because slopes are steep, the surface 
layer is fine textured, and the subsoil is clayey and slowly 
permeable. Further erosion, therefore, is very likely. 
Nearly all of these soils have been cleared, cultivated, and 
abandoned. Most areas have a sparse growth of cedar, 
and of hickory and other hardwood trees of low quality. 
These areas are grazed. A few areas are in improved 
pasture, and a few are still in crops. Most of the soils are 
fairly well suited to pasture that can stand drought, but 
a few of the more severely eroded, shallower areas are 
probably best suited to trees. (Capability unit VIe-2) 


Hermitage Series 


In the Hermitage series are deep, fertile soils on benches 
and foot slopes of the inner Central Basin. These soils de- 
veloped in materials that have drifted downslope from 
soils derived from limestone. Uneroded areas of Hermit- 
age soils have a dark-brown silt loam surface layer, 8 to 
10 inches thick, and a subsoil of reddish-brown or yellow- 
ish-red, friable silty clay loam. Slopes range from 2 to 5 
percent. . 

These soils are naturally fertile, are medium acid to 
strongly acid, and are high in available moisture capacity. 

Hermitage soils are below Hagerstown and Talbott soils 
on benches or toe slopes in the eastern part of the county. 
Most areas have been cleared and are used chiefly for crops 
and pasture. Many kinds of crops and pasture are suited 
to these soils and respond well to good management, espe- 
cially to additions of lime and fertilizer. These soils are 
among the most productive in the county. 

Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (HmB).— 
This deep, well-drained, fertile soil is on toe slopes and 
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fans in the inner Central Basin. The soil has developed 
in materials that drifted downslope from soils derived 
from limestone. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 10 inches, dark-brown, very friable silt loam with granular 
structure. 

10 to 40 inches, yellowish-red or reddish-brown, friable silty 
clay loam with blocky structure. 

40 to 48 inches ++, yellowish-red silty clay or clay with a few 
brown mottles ; blocky structure. 

The surface layer ranges from 8 to 12 inches in thickness 
and is dark brown or dark reddish brown. Many areas 
have from 4 to 6 inches of recent overwash on the surface. 
The creep, or slope wash, is about 2 to 6 feet thick and is 
underlain by red clay. 

This soil is higher in natural fertility than are most other 
soils in the county. It ismedium acid to strongly acid and 
high in available moisture capacity. Permeability is mod- 
erately rapid to rapid. 

The soil is easy to work and is suited to crops and 
pasture commonly grown in the county. High yields can 
= See if management is good. (Capability unit 

el] 

Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
{HmB2}.-The surface layer of this soil is 4 to 6 inches 
thinner than that of Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, but the two soils are similar in other respects. 
(Capability unit ITe-1) 


Hicks Series 


In the Hicks series are well-drained, strongly acid, phos- 
phatic soils from sandy limestone and interbedded shale. 
The depth to bedrock ranges from about 2 to 4 feet. 

In uneroded areas these soils have a brown silt loam 
or loam surface layer, about 7 inches thick, and a subsoil 
of yellowish-brown silty clay loam or clay loam. In most 
places a few fragments of weathered siltstone or sandy 
limestone are scattered on the surface and throughout the 
soil, but they generally do not interfere with tillage. 
Slopes range from 2 to 12 percent, but the dominant slopes 
are between 5 and 12 percent. 

These soils generally are strongly acid and are low in 
plant nutrients other than phosphorus. Their available 
moisture capacity is moderately low to low. 

The Hicks soils are on low, rolling hills along with 
Stiversville, Inman, Culleoka, and Hampshire soils. They 
are shallower, lighter colored, and more acid than the 
Stiversville soils. They have stronger profile than the 
Inman soils. They differ from the Culleoka soils by hav- 
ing developed in residuum rather than in creep material. 
The Flicks soils are shallower than the Hampshire soils 
and have a coarser, more friable subsoil. 

The Hicks soils have a small total acreage that is in 
small areas throughout the eastern part of the county. 
Nearly all of these areas have been cleared and cultivated. 
Most of them now are in pasture or are idle, but a few 
areas are still in crops. The soils are fairly well suited to 
most crops and pasture grown in the county. Response to 
management is good. 

Hicks silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (HnB2}.— 
This well-drained, phosphatic soil is 2 to 4 feet thick over 
sandy limestone that is interbedded with shale. Most 
areas are on narrow ridgetops. 
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Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, brown, friable silt loam or loam with granular 
structure. 

8 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown, friable silty clay loam or clay 
loam with blocky structure; few fragments of soft shale or 
sandy limestone. 

20 inches +, yellowish-brown silty clay with many fragments 
of soft, sandy limestone and shale. 

The surface layer generally is 4 to 8 inches thick, but 
in a few areas where it is dark brown, the range is 8 to 12 
inches. The subsoil, in some areas, is mottled or splotched 
with various shades of yellow, brown, and gray. A few 
fragments of soft, nearly decomposed siltstone or sandy 
limestone are on the surface and throughout the soil in 
many places, but generally the number of these fragments 
is not large enough to interfere with tillage. 

The soil is strongly acid and is low in plant nutrients 
other than phosphorus. The available moisture capacity 
is moderately low, and permeability is moderately rapid 
to rapid. 

Nearly all areas have been cleared and cultivated. Most 
areas are now in pasture, but some are in crops. The soil 
is easy to work, and the response to management is good, 
especially to additions of lime, nitrogen, and potash. All 
common crops produce medium yields on this soil if it is 
well managed. Although the soil is sloping, it can be 
used for row crops every 2 or 8 years if good practices are 
used. to control water. Because the soil is fairly shallow 
to bedrock, it is important to keep erosion losses at a 
minimum. (Capability unit [Te-1) 

Hicks silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (HnC2).— 
The surface layer of this soil is brown or yellowish-brown 
silt loam or loam, 4 to 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish-brown silty clay loam or clay loam. In most 
places a few fragments of weathered siltstone or sandy 
limestone are scattered on the surface. The fragments 
are generally in greater amounts throughout the subsoil. 
Normally, sandy limestone interbedded with shale is at a 
depth between 18 and 24 inches, but in places it is at a 
depth of 8 feet or more. Ina few severely eroded patches 
the plow layer is yellowish-brown clay loam or silty clay 
loam. 

The soil is strongly acid and is low in plant nutrients 
other than phosphorus. It has rapid permeability and 
moderately low to low available moisture capacity. 

Nearly all of this soil was once cleared and cultivated. 
Most areas are now in pasture or are idle, but a consider- 
able acreage is in crops. The soil is fairly well suited to 
the commonly grown crops and is easy to work. Although 
crops grown on this soil respond well to good management, 
most crops are somewhat damaged by drought. This soil 
can be cultivated regularly, and it produces fair to good 
yields if large amounts of lime and fertilizer are added 
and if moderately intensive conservation practices are 
applied. (Capability unit IITe-1) 

Hicks silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (HoC3).—The surface layer of this soil is brownish- 
yellow clay loam or silty clay loam that is mostly subsoil 
material, This layer is 3 to 5 inches thick and is under- 
lain by yellowish-brown clay loam that contains a few 
fragments of soft or nearly decayed shale, siltstone, and 
limestone. Most areas of this severely eroded soil contain 
more of these fragments than do the less eroded areas. 
Many shallow gullies or a few deep ones are common. 
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Some of the deeper gullies have cut through the soil ma- 
terial to a depth of 18 to 24 inches and have exposed the 
interbedded, phosphatic, sandy limestone and shale. 

The soil is high in phosphorus but is low in other plant 
nutrients. It is strongly acid and low in available mois- 
ture capacity. 

All areas of this soil have been cleared and cultivated, 
but most areas are now idle or are in unimproved pasture. 
A. few areas are still in crops but are difficult to keep in 
good tilth. Because the surface layer is fine textured and 
slopes are strong, runoff is rapid and the soil is highly 
susceptible to erosion. This soil is best suited to perma- 
nent pasture and hay, but it can be planted to crops oc- 
casionally. Careful management, including liberal appli- 
cations of lime and fertilizer and intensive conservation 
practices, is required to obtain fair to good yields of crops 
and pasture and to protect the soil from further erosion. 
(Capability unit [Ve-1) 


Humphreys Series 


The soils of the Humphreys series are deep and are well 
drained and moderately well drained. They are in al- 
Iuvium on low terraces, toe slopes, and fans. The al- 
Iuvium ranges in thickness from 2 to more than 6 feet and 
consists of materials washed from the uplands of the 
Highland Rim. 

Uneroded areas of Humphreys soils have a dark-brown 
surface layer, about 8 inches thick, and a yellowish-brown 
subsoil. Most areas are cherty and have angular chert 


fragments on the surface and throughout the soil, but 


there are also areas of silt loam. Slopes range from 2 to 
20 percent, but the dominant slopes are between 5 and 
12 percent. 

These soils are strongly acid and moderately low in 
natural fertility. They have a moderate to moderately 
high available moisture capacity. 

The Humphreys soils are on benches and toe slopes 
below Bodine, Baxter, and Mountview soils. They de- 
veloped from parent material similar to that of the Green- 
dale, Huntington, and Lindside soils, but they are older 
and lighter colored than those soils and have a slightly 
finer textured subsoil. 

The Humphreys soils are in small areas throughout the 
Highland Rim in the western part of the county. About 
75 percent of the acreage has been cleared, and about 50 
percent of the cleared area is in unimproved pasture or is 
idle. These soils are suited to most crops and pasture 
grown in the county, but heavy applications of lime and 
fertilizer are required for high yields. 

Humphreys cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded (HpC2).—This cherty soil is on toe slopes and fans 
of the Highland Rim. The parent material is local al- 
luvium that washed or rolled from surrounding soils de- 
rived largely from cherty limestone. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, dark-brown, very friable cherty silt loam with 
granular structure. 

8 to 80 inches, yellowish-brown, friable cherty silty clay loam 
with blocky structure. 

80 to 40 inches -+, strong-brown cherty silty clay loam with 


mottles of light yellowish brown and yellowish red; blocky 
structure. 
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The surface layer is dark grayish brown or brown in 
some areas. In places a weak, thi fragipan is in the 
lower subsoil. ‘The local alluvium ranges from about 2 
to 6 feet in thickness. The angular chert generally in- 
creases in size and amount with increasing depth, and in 
places varying amounts of weathered shale fragments are 
on the surface and throughout the soil. 

This soil is strongly acid, is moderately low in natural 
fertility, and is moderate in available moisture capacity. 
Permeahility is moderate to moderately rapid. 

About 85 percent of the soil has been cleared, and about 
50 percent of the cleared acreage is in pasture, 30 percent 
is cultivated, and 20 percent is idle. The chert interferes 
somewhat with tillage, but the soil is fairly easy to work 
and the response to management is good. The soil is 
suited to all crops and pasture commonly grown in the 
county and can be cultivated every 3 or 4 years, but large 
amounts of fertilizer are required for good yields. (Capa- 
bility unit ITTe-4) 

Humphreys cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
(HpB)—This well drained and moderately well drained, 
cherty soil is on gently sloping, low terraces, toe slopes, 
and fans. The surface layer is dark grayish-brown or 
dark-brown cherty silt loam, 4 to 12 inches thick, and is 
underlain by a subsoil of yellowish-brown, friable cherty 
silty clay loam. In places a weak, thin fragipan is in the 
lower part of the subsoil. 

The soil is moderate in natural fertility, is medium acid 
to strongly acid, and is moderate in available moisture 
capacity. 

About 75 percent of the soil has been cleared and is used 
for many kinds of crops and pasture. Most of the com- 
monly grown crops and pasture plants are suited to this 
soil, and they respond well to additions of lime and fer- 
tilizer. The soil is fairly easy to work and is suited to 
moderately intensive use, but chert on the surface and 
throughout the soil intereferes with the cultivation of most 
crops. The more nearly level areas should be avoided 
when selecting fields for alfalfa. These areas normally 
are slightly wet in the lower subsoil. (Capability unit 
TIe-3) 

Humphreys cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (HpD2)——This soil is ordinarily in long, narrow 
strips at the base of steep upland slopes. The surface 
layer is dark-brown or yellowish-brown cherty silt loam, 
4 to 8 inches thick, and in places contains subsoil material, 
which is yellowish-brown cherty silty clay loam. Ina few 
severely eroded areas the plow layer is a yellowish-brown 
cherty silty clay loam. Areas of this soil below Sulphura 
soils have fragments of shale throughout the profile. 

The soil is strongly acid, is moderately low in natural 
fertility, and is moderate to moderately low in available 
moisture capacity. 

Nearly all of this soil has been cleared and cultivated. 
About 40 percent of the total acreage is now in pasture, 
20 percent is in crops, and 25 percent is idle. The soil is 
fairly easy to work and can be cultivated occasionally. 
It is suited to most crops and pasture grown in the county. 
Crops respond well to additions of lime and fertilizer. 
Runoff is medium to vapid on the steep slopes, however, 
and the soil is likely to erode if it is cultivated. Chert on 
the surface and throughout the soil interferes with tillage. 


(Capability unit [Ve-3) 


Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (HrB).— 
This soil has developed in local alluvium that is about 2 
to 4 feet thick over cherty clay. The soil is on gently slop- 
ing foot slopes, fans, and benches at the base of uplands 
on the Highland Rim. The alluvium washed or rolled 
mostly from Mountview and other soils that developed in 
loess-capped residuum of cherty limestone. 

Representative profile; 

0 to 9 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam with crumb or 
granular structure. 

9 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown or strong-brown, friable silty 
clay loam with bloeky structure. 

36 to 42 inches -++, yellowish-brown cherty silty clay loam with 
a few mottles of yellow and gray. 

The surface layer ranges from 4 to 10 inches in thick- 
ness and is dark brown to yellowish brown. In places a 
weak, thin fragipan has developed in the subsoil. In 
a few severely eroded patches and larger areas, the plow 
layer is yellowish-brown. or strong-brown heavy silt loam. 

This soil is moderate in natural fertility, is strongly 
acid, and is moderately high in available moisture 
capacity. It is easy to keep in good tilth, and the response 
to fertilizer is good. 

Nearly all areas of this soil have been cleared and cul- 
tivated and ave used for many kinds of crops and pasture. 
Seeding alfalfa, however, is risky because the lower sub- 
soil is occasionally waterlogged. Under good manage- 
ment that provides heavy applications of lime and fer- 
tilizer_ and moderately intensive conservation practices, 
this soil can be cultivated every 2 or 8 years. (Capability 
unit IIe-1)} 

Humphreys silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(HrC2)—This soil is on alluvial foot slopes, fans, and 
benches on. the uplands of the Highland Rim. The sur- 
face layer of dark-brown or yellowish-brown silt loam is 
4 to 7 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown or 
strong-brown silty clay loam. Cherty clay underlies the 
alluvium at «a depth of 20 to 86 inches, and bedrock is at 
a depth of 8 to 10 feet. In places a weak, thin fragipan 
is 24 to 30 inches below the surface. A few severely 
eroded areas have a yellowish-brown or strong-brown 
heavy stlt loam plow layer. 

This strongly acid soil is moderate to low in fertility 
and is moderate in available moisture capacity. Good 
Pree easily maintained, and the response to fertilizer is 
good. 

_Most of this soil has been cleared and is used for many 
kinds of crops and pasture. The soil can be cultivated 
regularly, but high rates of fertilization are required for 
high yields. (Capability unit IITe—1) 


Huntington Series 


In the Huntington series are deep, well-drained, nat- 
urally fertile soils on first bottoms. These soils consist 
of alluvium that has recently washed from soils of the up- 
lands derived from limestone. The alluvium ranges from 
2 to more than 10 feet in thickness. 

The Huntington soils have a dark-brown surface layer 
and a dark-brown to dark yellowish-brown subsoil. 
Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent, but the dominant slopes 
are less than 2 percent. Three different kinds of Hunt- 
ington soils are in this county—cherty and phosphatic, 
noncherty and phosphatic, and local alluvial. 
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Most of these soils are medium to high in phosphorus. 
They are medium acid to neutral, are moderate to mod- 
erately high in organic matter, and are very high in avail- 
able moisture capacity. 

Huntington soils are on first bottoms along with Lind- 
side, Egam, Dunning, and Melvin soils, but they are better 
drained than these soils. They do not have a dark, com- 
pact subsoil like that in Egam soils. Huntington soils are 
not mottled with gray in the upper subsoil, as are Melvin 
and Lindside soils. 

Throughout the county the Huntington soils are along 
streams and small drains and in depressions. Most areas 
have been cleared and are in crops and pasture. These 
soils are easy to work, are highly productive, and can be 
cultivated every year. 

Huntington cherty silt loam, phosphatic (Hs)—This 
deep, well-drained cherty soil has developed in cherty 
alluvium on first bottoms and along small drains. The 
largest areas are along East Fork, Little Turnbull Creek, 
Big Turnbull Creek, Lick Creek, and the South Harpeth 
River. The alluvium consists of mixed materials that 
washed from soils derived from loess, from cherty lime- 
stone, and from phosphatic limestone. Most of this soil 
is medium to high in phosphorus, but some of it along 
streams in the western part of the county is low in 
phosphorus. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 10 inches, dark-brown, very friable cherty silt loam with 
granular structure. 

10 to 40 inches +, dark-brown, friable cherty silt loam with 
granular structure ; few light yellowish-brown and brownish- 
gray mottles below 30 inches. 

The chert content of this soil ranges from 10 to 30 per- 
cent by volume, and, in most places, is greater in the sub- 
soil than in the surface layer. A few areas have a con- 
siderable amount of highly weathered shale fragments on 
the surface and throughout the soil. This soil is gen- 
erally medium acid to neutral, but it is strongly acid in a 
few areas at the head of small streams. In many places 
the lower horizons are mottled to varying degrees, but 
mottling generally is not closer to the surface than 24 
inches. 

This soil is naturally fertile and has moderately high 
to high available moisture capacity. Although the chert 
interferes with tillage, the soil is easy to keep in good 
tilth, Response to management is good. 

Most of the soil has been cleared and is used chiefly for 
crops and pasture, but a large acreage is left idle along the 
South Harpeth River and its tributaries. The main prob- 
lem is occasional flooding or overwash in winter and 
spring. The soil can be cultivated every year and produces 
moderately high yields of all common row crops. (Capa- 
bility unit TIs-1) 

Huntington silt loam, local alluvium (H!).—-This deep, 
well-drained soil has developed in recent alluvium in de- 
pressions and along small drainageways in the inner Cen- 
tral Basin. The alluvium is 2 to more than 5 feet thick 
and consists of materials that washed from soils derived 
from limestone of the uplands. The soil is dark-brown 
or dark reddish-brown silt loam to a depth of 30 inches 
or more. In a few places the subsoil is silty clay loam. 

The soil is medium acid to neutral, It has a thick root 
zone and very high available moisture capacity. It is easy 
to keep in good tilth. 

689-560—64——3 


This soil is well suited to crops and pasture commonly 
grown in the county. Special care is required, however, 
in. selecting crops to plant in a few depressions that are 
subject to ponding. This soil can be cultivated every year. 
(Capability unit L2) 

Huntington silt loam, phosphatic (Hv)—This deep, 
well-drained soil is on first bottoms, along small drains, 
and in depressions. It has developed in recent alluvium 
that washed mostly from soils derived from phosphatic 
limestone. The texture is dominantly silt loam, but a 
fairly large acreage is loam because the alluvium contains a 
considerable amount of very fine sand. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 10 inches, dark-brown, very friable silt loam with 
granular or crumb structure. 

10 to 48 inches +, dark-brown, friable silt loam with granular 
structure; few gray mottles below 30 inches. 

The alluvium ranges from 2 to more than 10 feet in 
thickness. In some places stratified layers of gravel or 
sand occur at various depths, but they generally are not 
closer to the surface than 18 to 20 inches. (Capability 
unit I-2) 

This soil is naturally fertile, is moderately high in or- 
ganic matter, and_is medium acid to neutral. It has a 
thick root zone and a high available moisture capacity. 

Huntington silt loam, phosphatic, is the most extensive 
soil of the Huntington series and is widely distributed 
throughout the county. Nearly all of this soil has been 
cleared and is in cultivated crops. High yields of corn are 
produced year after year on many fields that received little 
or no fertilizer. The soil is well suited to many kinds of 
crops and pasture. It is one of the most productive soils 
in the county and can be used intensively. The only 
hazards are occasional overflow on the first bottoms and 
short periods of ponding in most depressions. (Capability 
unit I-2) 


Inman Series 


The Inman series consists of well-drained and ex- 
cessively drained, phosphatic soils with a clayey subsoil. 
These soils were derived from interbedded shale and lime- 
stone. Uneroded Inman soils have a dark grayish-brown 
silt loam. surface layer, about 8 inches thick, and a 
brownish-yellow silty clay or clay subsoil. Bedrock is at 
a depth of 18 to 48 inches. Slopes range from 5 to 30 
percent, but the dominant slopes are between 12 and 20 
percent. 

These soils are medium to high in phosphorus, are me- 
dium acid to strongly acid, and are low in available mois- 
ture capacity. 

The Inman soils are next to the Culleoka, Hampshire, 
Stiversville, and Hicks soils. Compared to Culleoka soils, 
the Inman soils are shallower over bedrock and have de- 
veloped in residuum rather than in creep material. In- 
man soils are shallower and have weaker profile develop- 
ment than have the Hampshire, Stiversville, and Hicks 
soils. 

These inextensive soils are in the outer Central Basin 
in the eastern half of the county. About 75 percent of the 
acreage has been cleared of the original hardwood forest 
and is used chiefly for pasture, but a few areas are in crops. 
These soils are difficult to work and to protect from ero- 
sion, and they are poorly suited to cultivation, 
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Inman silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes (ImD).—This 
hosphatic soil is on the uplands of the outer Central 
Basin. Tt has developed in clayey residuum that 
weathered from interbedded sandy limestone and shale. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam with 
granular structure. 

10 to 24 inches +, brownish-yellow or reddish-yellow, very 
sticky, plastic silty clay or clay with mottles of gray and 
light yellowish brown; blocky structure or massive (struc- 
tureless) ; few soft fragments of sandy limestone and shale. 

Bedrock is at a depth of 18 to more than 40 inches. A 
4. to 6-inch layer of brown loam or fine sandy creep mate- 
rial is on the surface in places. Cultivated areas have a 
thinner, lighter colored, and slightly finer textured sur- 
face layer than that in the profile described. Small frag- 
menis of weathered sandy limestone are common on the 
surface of most cleared areas. A few patches are severely 
eroded and have a yellowish-brown silty clay loam surface 
layer. 

The soil is medium to high in Peo is medium 
acid to strongly acid, and is moderately low to low in avail- 
able moisture capacity. Runoff is rapid and permeability 
is slow. 

About 75 percent of this soil has been cleared and is used 
chiefly for pasture. A. few areas are in crops, and a few 
are idle. Because the soil is highly susceptible to erosion, 
it is poorly suited to crops requiring tillage. It is best 
suited to permanent pasture and hay. (Capability unit 
Vie-2 

leans silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes {imC)—This 
clayey, phosphatic soi] has a 4- to 8-inch surface layer 
of brown or yellowish-brown silt loam that is covered in 
places by a thin layer of fine, sandy creep material. 
Small, sandy, weathered fragments are on the surface in 
many places. The subsoil is brownish-yellow or reddish- 
yellow silty clay or clay. Depth to bedrock ranges from 
18 to more than 40 inches. 

Most of this soil has been cleared and is in crops and 
pasture. A few areas are idle, Because the subsoil is 
fine textured and bedrock is near the surface, permeability 
is slow and runoff is medium to rapid. Consequently, 
this soil is difficult to work and to protect against erosion. 
It is poorly suited to most deep-rooted legumes. If man- 
agement is good and conservation practices are moderately 
intensive, the soil can be cultivated occasionally. Yields 
are usually low, however, because the soil is droughty. 
(Capability unit IVe-2) 

Inman silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes (ImE).—This 
phosphatic soil is on short, steep upland slopes in the Cen- 
tral Basin. The surface layer is dark-brown to yellowish- 
brown silt loam, 4 to 6 inches thick. It is entirely creep 
material in places. The subsoil is brownish-yellow to 
reddish-yellow silty clay or clay. Small fragments of soft, 
sandy limestone are common on the surface of most cleared 
areas, A. few patches of this soil are severely eroded and 
have a yellowish-brown silty clay loam surface layer. 
Sandy limestone and shale bedrock is at a depth of 18 to 
40 inches. This soil is medium to high in phosphorus and 
is low in available moisture capacity. Runoff is very 
rapid. 

About 50 percent of this soil has been cleared and is 
used mainly for pasture. A few areas.are idle. The fine- 


textured subsoil restricts the growth of roots and the move- 
ment of water and air. Because of this slowly permeable 
subsoil and the steep slopes, runoff is very rapid and the 
erosion hazard is severe. Therefore, this soil is best suited 
to permanent pasture. (Capability unit VIe-2) 

nman silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (InC3).—This soil has a surface layer of brown or 
yellowish-brown silty clay loam, 3 to 5 inches thick, that is 
mostly material from the subsoil. The subsoil is yellow 
or reddish-yellow silty clay or clay. A few, small frag- 
ments of weathered sandy limestone are on the surface in 
most places. Bedrock is at a depth of 1 to 8 feet, and it 
crops out in a few places. Many shallow gullies or a few 
deep ones are common. 

This soil is high in phosphorus and is medium acid to 
strongly acid. It has low available moisture capacity. 
Runoff is rapid to very rapid, and permeability is slow. 

Most areas of this soil are in pasture, some areas are still 
in crops, and. a few areas areidie. A few small areas have 
been reforested naturally, chiefly to locust trees. The 
fine-textured. surface soil generally is in poor tilth and is 
difficult to work and conserve. Most, areas are best suited 
to permanent pasture and hay. (Capability unit VIe~2) 

Inman silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severe- 
ly eroded {InD3).—This clayey soil is on the uplands of 
the outer Centra] Basin. The surface layer of brown or 
yellowish-brown silty clay loam is 8 to 5 inches thick. It 
consists largely of the brownish-yellow to reddish-yellow 
silty clay from the subsoil. Many shallow gullies or a 
few deep ones are common, and in places there are a few 
outcrops of bedrock, A few, small fragments of soft, 
sandy limestone are on the surface and throughout the 
soil. On the surface in some places there are a few frag- 
ments of weathered limestone, 3 to 6 inches across. 

This soil is high in phosphorus and is medium acid to 
strongly acid. It is low in available moisture capacity. 

All of this soil has been cleared and cultivated, but most 
of it is now idle or is in pasture. A few areas are still 
used for crops, and some areas have reforested naturally, 
chiefly to locust trees. This steeply sloping, fine-textured 
soil is generally in poor tilth and 1s difficult to work and 
conserve. Most areas can best be used for permanent 
pasture and hay. A few of the more severely eroded areas 
are probably best suited to trees. (Capability unit VIe-2) 

Inman silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severe- 
ly eroded (inE3)—This soil has a surface layer of brown 
to yellowish-brown silty clay loam that is 3 to 5 inches 
thick and consists mostly of material from the subsoil. 
The subsoil is brownish-yellow to reddish-yellow silty clay 
or clay. Areas with many shallow gullies or a few deep 
ones are common. Small fragments of weathered, sandy 
limestone are on the surface in varying amounts, and in 
places on the surface and throughout the soil there are 
a few weathered limestone fragments 3 to 6 inches across. 
Bedrock of interbedded phosphatic, sandy limestone and 
shale generally is at a depth of 18 to 80 inches. 

All of the acreage has been cleared, but most of it is now 
idle or is in unimproved pasture. A few areas have been 
abandoned and have reforested naturally, mainly to black 
locust trees. Because it is slowly permeable and has very 
rapid runoff, this steeply sloping soil is susceptible to fur- 
ther erosion and is therefore not suited to crops. Most of 
it is best suited to trees. (Capability unit VITe-1) 
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Lanton Series 


In the Lanton series are black, moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained soils on level bottom lands. 
These soils have developed in slightly acid to neutral al- 
luvium that washed from soils derived chiefly from phos- 
phatic limestone of the uplands. 

The surface layer of these soils is black, or nearly black, 
silt loam or silty clay loam, and the subsoil is black to 
very dark-gray silt loam, silty clay loam, or silty clay. To 
a depth of 18 to 24 inches the soils are fairly free of mot- 
tles, but below this depth they generally are mottled in 
various shades of gray, brown, and olive. Slopes range 
from 0 to 5 percent, but the dominant slopes are less than 
2 percent, 

These soils are naturally fertile and are medium to high 
in phosphorus. They are slightly acid to neutral. Most 
areas are subject to overflow or to ponding for short 
periods. 

The Lanton soils are not so poorly drained as are the 
Dunning soils and are less mottled in the upper part of 
their profile. They are darker throughout than the Hunt- 
ington and. Lindside soils and lack the 14 to 24 inches of 
brown, recent overwash that is characteristic of the Egam 
soils. 

The Lanton soils are fairly extensive on bottom lands, 
along small drains, and in depressions throughout the east- 
ern two-thirds of the county. Most areas have been 
cleared and are used for crops and pasture. Because these 
soils have a fairly high, fluctuating water table and are 
likely to be flooded or ponded, they are not suited to most 
deep-rooted legumes. They are well suited to most sum- 
mer annuals. 

Lanton silt loam, phosphatic (ic)—This black soil is 
moderately well drained and somewhat poorly drained. 
It is on first bottoms, along small drains, and in 
depressions. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 12 inches, black, friable silt loam with granular structure. 

12 to 30 inches, black, friable silt loam or silty clay loam with 
granular or blocky structure; few, small, black coneretions 
and a few light-gray mottles in lower part. 

80 to 40 inches +, mottled gray, brown, and olive, sticky and 
plastic silty clay or clay; many, small, black and dark-brown 
concretions. 

The alluvium ranges from 2 to more than 6 feet in thick- 
ness, and in many places, the upper layer is dark-brown 
recent overwash, 4 to 10 inches thick. In some places the 
surface layer is silty clay loam. The subsoil ranges from 
black to dark gray and from silt loam to clay. Generally, 
the lower part of the subsoil is finer than the rest of the 
profile. Most areas of this soil contain a medium to large 
amount of phosphorus, but a few areas in the inner Cen- 
tral Basin contain only a small amount. 

The main problems in using this soil are the relatively 
high water table, the hazard of flooding, and the short pe- 
riods of ponding. Corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, and 
other summer annuals produce high yields. Better drain- 
age is needed for alfalfa, small grains, and tobacco. Tall 
fescue, red clover, white clover, and lespedeza are well 
suited. (Capability unit IIw-1) 


Lindside Series 


In the Lindside series are moderately well drained soils 
on first bottoms. These soils consist of recent alluvium 
that washed from soils derived chiefly from limestone up- 
lands. They are silt loam or cherty silt loam that is dark 
brown to a depth of 18 or 20 inches and mottled gray and 
brown below that depth. Slopes range from 0 to 5 per- 
cent, but the dominant slopes are between 0 and 2 percent. 
Phosphatic, nonphosphatic, and cherty Lindside soils are 
mapped in this county. 

The soils are naturally fertile and are medium acid to 
slightly acid. They are flooded occasionally and in places 
are ponded for short periods. 

The Lindside soils are on first bottoms along with Hunt- 
ington, Egam, Melvin, and Dunning soils. They are not. 
so well drained as the Huntington soils but are better 
drained than the Melvin and Dunning soils. Lindside 
soils are browner and are coarser in texture than the black 
Dunning soils, They lack the dark, compact layer that 
is in the subsoil of the Egam soils. 

The Lindside soils are extensive along streams and in 
depressions throughout the county. They are well suited 
to summer annuals and to pasture. They are poorly suited 
to deep-rooted legumes because the water table is periodi- 
cally high, and in some areas they are ponded or flooded 
occasionally. 

Lindside cherty silt loam (Lc)—This deep, cherty, mod- 
erately well drained soil is on first bottoms along the small 
drains, branches, and creeks in the western part of the 
county. The alluvium washed from soils derived chiefly 
from cherty limestone of the uplands. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 12 inches, dark-brown, friable cherty silt loam with 
granular structure, 

12 to 24 inches, dark-brown, friable cherty silt loam with a 
few gray mottles; few, small, black concretions. 

24 to 40 inches +, mottled gray and brown cherty silt loam or 
cherty silty clay loam. 

The cherty alluvium ranges from 2 to more than 10 feet 
in thickness. Along small drainageways the content of 
chert is greater than it is on the wide first bottoms. 

The soil is moderate in natural fertility and in organic 
matter and is high in available moisture capacity. It is 
generally medium acid to slightly acid but ranges from 
neutral to strongly acid. Runoff is medium to slow, and 
internal drainage is moderately slow. 

Yields of most crops are good. The chert and the short 
periods of flooding or ponding in winter and spring are 
the only limitations to use. Because flooding or ponding 
is likely, alfalfa is poorly suited and planting tobacco is 
risky. Well suited to this soil are corn, soybeans, and 
grain sorghum, as well as red clover, white clover, les- 
pedeza, tall fescue, sudangrass, and orchardgrass. Row 
crops can be grown every year, and they produce good 
yields if large amounts of fertilizer are applied and corn- 
stalks and other crop residue are plowed under. Many 
narrow strips along small drains are too small to be used as 
eee fields. (Capability unit [Is-1) 

indside cherty silt loam, phosphatic (ld). —This deep, 
cherty, moderately well drained soil is on first bottoms, 
along small drains, and in depressions. It is similar to 
Lindside cherty silt loam except for its high content of 


phosphorus. The soil has a surface layer of dark-brown 
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cherty silt, loam that is 18 inches thick and overlies mottled 
brown and gray cherty silt loxm or cherty silty clay loam. 
In places appreciable numbers of weathered shale frag- 
ments are on the surface and throughout the soil. The al- 
luvium ranges from 2 to more than 10 feet in thickness. 

This soil is naturally fertile, is slightly acid to medium 
acid, and is very high in available moisture capacity. Al- 
though it is rapidly permeable, the soil is saturated by a 
high water table for fairly long periods in winter and 
spring. Water runs off slowly and ponds in places. 

About 85 percent of this soil has been cleared and is used 
for many kinds of crops and pasture. Because of the high 
water table, areas that are not drained are best suited to 
summer annuals and to water-tolerant pasture. Drained 
areas are suited to most crops and pasture commonly 
grown. The soil can be used for row crops every year, 
but the chert on the surface interferes with cultivation 
Also, crops on first bottoms are likely to be damaged oc- 
casionally by floods. (Capability unit IIs-1) 

Lindside silt loam (In| —This moderately well drained 
soil is on first bottoms along the larger streams in the 
western part of the county. Small areas are also in de- 

ressions and along small drains in the inner Central 

asin of the eastern part of the county. The soil has a 
dark-brown silt loam surface layer, about 18 to 20 inches 
thick, and a mottled brown and gray silt loam or silty 
clay loam subsoil. In many places the lower subsoil is 
~ chert andsand. The alluvium ranges from 2 to more than 
10 feet in thickness. 

The soil is moderately high in natural fertility and in 
organic matter and ranges from medium acid to slightly 
acid. Runoff is slow. Short periods of flooding and 
ponding are common, and a high water table generally 
saturates the soil for fairly long periods in winter and 
spring. The soil is easy to work, and the response to 
management is good. 

About three-fourths of this soil has been cleared and is 
used for many kinds of crops and pasture. This soil is 
one of the most productive in the county. Its use is 
limited only by eccasional flooding or ponding and by a 
high water table in wet periods. Flooding is mostly in 
winter and spring, but it varies in amount from one area to 
another and in some areas seldom occurs. Nearly all 
crops produce high yields. Alfalfa is poorly suited to 
this soil, and planting tobacco is risky. Row crops can 
be grown every year. (Capability unit I-3) 

Lindside silt loam, phosphatic (lp)—This deep, mod- 
erately well drained soil is on first bottoms along streams 
that originate in or flow through the phosphatic limestone 
uplands. Some areas are in depressions. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 12 inches, dark-brown, very friable silt loam with granular 
structure, 

12 to 24 inches, dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam with 
granular structure; few mottles of yellowish brown and 
grayish brown. 

24 to 40 inches +, mottled gray and brown silt loam or silty 
clay loam; few, small, dark-brown and black. concretions. 

The alluvium ranges from 2 to more than 10 feet in 
thickness. The depth to mottling ranges from 18 to 80 
inches. 

The soil is naturally fertile, is moderately high in 
organic matter, and is very high in available moisture 
capacity. It is slightly acid to medium acid. Water 
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runs off slowly and is ponded in some areas for short 
periods. A high water table saturates the soil for fairly 
long periods, especially in winter and spring. 

early all of this soil has been cleared and is used 
chiefly for crops and pasture. Because it is gently slopin 
to level and is generally in good tilth, the soil is wel 
suited to intensive use. Except in drained areas, how- 
ever, it is poorly suited to most deep-rooted legumes, and 
tillage is often delayed in spring. Drained areas are 
suited to most crops commonly grown in the county, but 
some crops may be damaged by floods on most first bottoms 
or by ponding in depressions. (Capability unit I-3) 


Made Land 


Areas of land that have been filled artificially with 
earth, or earth and some other kind of fill material, are 
mapped as Made land. These areas generally are part of 
a landscaping or construction project and have little or no 
agricultural value. 

Made land (Ma).—In this land type are areas that have 
been filled and smoothed artificially. The fill material is 
earth, trash, or both. In most places it has been moved 
and spread with heavy machinery. 

In Williamson County, most areas of this land type are 
around Franklin and other towns and were made when 
building sites were leveled or landscaped. (Capability 
unit not assigned) 


Maury Series 


The soils in the Maury series are deep, well drained, and 
phosphatic. They have formed from phosphatic lime- 
stone, from old valley fill, or from old alluvium. In many 
places the upper part of these soils seems to contain a 
considerable amount of loess. 

Uneroded Maury soils have a dark-brown silt loam 
surface layer, 10 to 12 inches thick, and a reddish-brown 
silty clay loam subsoil. Slopes range from 0 to 12 percent, 
but the dominant slopes are between 2 and 5 percent 
(fig. 15). 

Maury soils are browner than the Hampshire and 
Mimosa soils and have a more friable subsoil. They con- 


Figure 15,—A typical landscape of Maury soils. Bodine, Sulphura, 
and Dellrose soils are on ridges in background. 
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tain less chert than the Braxton soils. The Maury soils 
are older than the Armour soils and have a slightly finer 
textured subsoil. 

Most of the Maury soils are in irregularly shaped areas 
that extend through the central part of the county from 
Spring Hill to Brentwood. Nearly all areas have been 
cleared and are used chiefly for crops and pasture. These 
soils are medium acid to strongly acid and contain a 
medium to large amount of phosphorus. They produce 
high yields of commonly grown crops and pasture, and 
the response to management is good. 

Mauty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Mb8).—This 
deep, well-drained, phosphatic soil is on broad, gently 
sloping uplands of the outer Highland Rim or is on old, 
high stream terraces. 

Representative profile : 

0 to 12 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam with granular 
structure, 

12 to 24 inches, dark-brown or reddish-brown, friable silty 
clay loam with blocky structure. 

24 to 60 inches +, reddish-brown or yellowish-red silty clay 
loam or silty clay with blocky structure; small, black and 
reddish-brown concretions. 

Some areas of this soil near Spring Hill have a red or 
dark-red clay subsoil. In places a few chert fragments 
are on the surface and throughout the soil, and on a few 
terraces the subsoil contains some gravel. Bedrock is at a 
depth of about 3 to 10 feet. 

The soil is medium to high in phosphorus, is medium 
acid to strongly acid, and is high in available moisture 
capacity. Permeability is moderately rapid. Tilth is 
generally good, and the root zone is deep. Crops respond 
well to good management. 

About 90 percent of this soil has been cleared and is 
used chiefly for crops and pasture. The soil is suited to 
all crops and pasture commonly grown and can be used 
with moderate intensity. It is especially well suited to 
ea and other deep-rooted legumes. (Capability unit 

e-1 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(MbB2}—This deep, well-drained, phosphatic soil has a 
surface layer of dark-brown or dark reddish-brown silt 
loam, 4 to 8 inches thick, and a subsoil of reddish-brown 
silty clay loam. In a few aveas near Spring Hill, the 
subsoil is red or dark-red clay. A few severely eroded 
ls have a reddish-brown silty clay loam surface 

ayer. 

This soil is medium acid to strongly acid, is medium to 
high in phosphorus, and is moderately high in available 
re capacity. Permeability is moderately rapid to 
rapid. 

Nearly all areas have been cleared and are used for 
crops and pasture. The soil generally is in good tilth, 
has a deep root zone, and is suited to many kinds of crops 
and to pasture. Alfalfa and other deep-rooted legumes 
grow especially well. Although the soil is well suited to 
moderately intensive use, erosion is a problem. (Capa- 
bility unit ITe-1) 

Maury silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MbA).—This 
deep, well-drained, phosphatic soil is on broad, flat uplands 
and old, high stream terraces, and in many areas it has 
4 to 6 inches of recent alluvium on the surface. The sur- 
face Jayer is dark-brown silt loam, 10 to 15 inches thick, 
and the subsoil is reddish-brown or yellowish-red silty 


clay loam. Limestone bedrock is generally at a depth of 
more than 6 feet. 

This soil is naturally fertile, is moderately high in or- 
ganic matter, and is high in available moisture capacity. 
Runoff is slow, but permeability is moderately rapid. 

All of this soil has been cleared and is used for crops 
and pasture. Because it is level to nearly level, has a deep 
root zone, and generally is in good tilth, it can be used 
intensively and is suited to many kinds of crops and pas- 
ture. (Capability unit I-1) 

Maury silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
{MbC2}—This deep, well-drained, phosphatic soil is on 
uplands of the outer Highland Rim and also is on high 
stream terraces. The surface layer is dark-brown, friable 
silt loam, 5 to 10 inches thick. In places it is partly sub- 
soil material, which is reddish-brown or yellowish-red silty 
clay loam. <A few severely eroded patches of this soil have 
a silty clay loam plow layer. In places a few chert frag- 
ments or pebbles are on the surface and throughout the 
soil. Near Spring Hill a few areas have a reddish-brown 
silty clay loam surface layer and a red or dark-red silty 
clay or clay subsoil. Bedrock generally is at a depth of 
3 to 10 feet, but it crops out in a few places. 

The soil is naturally fertile and moderate in available 
moisture capacity. Permeability is moderately rapid. 

Nearly all areas have been cleared and are used chieft 
for crops and pasture. The soil is suited to many kinds 
of crops and pasture. It is especially well suited to 
alfalfa and other deep-rooted legumes. Although the 
soil can be cultivated regularly, good management that 
provides moderately intensive conservation is required. 
(Capability unit [TTe-1) 

Maury silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (McC3).—This deep, well-drained, phos- 

hatic soil is on short upland slopes of the outer Highland 

im and is also on high stream terraces. ‘The plow layer 
is brown or reddish-brown silty clay loam and is pre- 
dominantly subsoil material of reddish-brown or yellow- 
ish-red silty clay loam. Many shallow gullies or a few 
deep ones are common. In some areas limestone bedrock 
crops out, and in other places a few weathered chert frag- 
ments or pebbles are on the surface and in the soil. A few 
small areas are on slopes as steep as 15 to 18 percent and 
are not so severely eroded as areas on slopes of 5 to 12 
percent. The less eroded areas have a surface layer of 
dark-brown silt loam, 4 to 6 inches thick. _ 

This soil is high in phosphorus but is low in other essen- 
tial elements. It is a little difficult to keep in good tilth 
because the plow layer is clayey. 

All common crops can be grown. The soil produces 
medium yields of row crops. If it is well managed, it 
produces high yields of small grains, grasses, and legumes. 
(Capability unit [Ve-1) 


Melvin Series 


The soils in the Melvin series are gray and poorly 
drained. These soils are on first bottoms (fig. 16) in al- 
luvium that washed from soils derived largely from lime- 
stone of the uplands. 

The surface layer of Melvin soils is dominantly silt 
loam, but in a few areas, it contains gravel or chert that 
interferes with tillage. Organic matter generally gives 
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Figure 16.—Poorly drained Melvin soil. 


the surface layer a dark-gray or dark grayish-brown color. 
The subsoil is dominantly gray silt loam or silty clay loam, 
mottled with various shades of brown and yellow. 

These soils are moderately fertile and slightly acid to 
medium. acid. They have a high to very high available 
moisture capacity. 

Melvin soils are on first bottoms along with Huntington, 
Lindside, Egam, and Dunning soils. They are more 
poorly drained than Huntington, Lindside, and Egam 
soils. Melvin soils are lighter in color than the Dunning 
soils and have a coarser textured subsoil. 

Melvin soils are in small areas throughout the county, 
and their total acreage is small. Nearly all areas have 
been cleared and cultivated. Most areas are now used for 
pasture, but a few are used for row crops. Unless arti- 
ficially drained, these soils are best suited to permanent, 
water-tolerant, pasture plants. If drained, they can pro- 
duce good yields of soybeans, corn, grain sorghum, lespe- 
deza, and other summer annuals. If outlets are available, 
these soils can be drained because water moves well through 
their subsoil. 

Melvin silt loam, phosphatic (Me).—This gray, poorly 
drained soil is on first bottoms, along small drains, and in 
depressions. The alluvium washed from soils derived 
chiefly from phosphatic limestone. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, dark-gray, friable silt loam mottled with brown; 
granular structure. 

8 to 16 inches, gray to dark-gray, friable silt loam with many 
motties of brown; granular structure; few, small, black and 
dark-brown concretions, 

16 to 36 inches ++, mottled gray and brown silt loam or silty 
clay loam; many, small and medium, black and dark-brown 
concretions. 

The alluvium ranges from 20 inches to more than 10 
feet, in thickness. In many places this soil overlies a 
buried soil that is similar to Dunning soils, which are 
common on first bottoms throughout the county.. Most 
of the soil is medium to high in phosphorus. Along 
streams of the Highland Rim in the western part of the 
county, a few areas are low in phosphorus and some areas 
have chert on the surface and throughout the soil. 


About 60 percent of the soil is in pasture, 30 percent is 
in crops, and the rest is idle or in trees. In most places 
the soil material is permeable, but a fluctuating high water 
table restricts the growth of plant roots and the circula- 
tion of air. During wet seasons, the soil is waterlogged 
and is ponded in places. If they are not drained, most 
areas of this soil are best suited to permanent pasture. 
Drained areas, however, can be used intensively, and they 
produce good yields of corn, sorghum, soybeans, and other 
summer annuals. (Capability unit LIIw-1) 


Mercer Series 


In the Mercer series are moderately well drained soils 
on the uplands of the inner Central Basin. These soils 
have either a fragipan or a very slowly permeable, heavy 
clay layer at a depth of 15 to 30 inches. 

The surface layer is dark-brown silt loam, about 7 inches 
thick. Above the compact and highly mottled fragipan 
or heavy clay layer, the subsoil is yellowish-brown or red- 
dish-yellow silty clay loam. Slopes range from 2 to 5 
percent, 

These soils are moderately low in natural fertility and 
moderately low to low in available moisture capacity. 
They are medium acid to strongly acid. 

The Mercer soils are closely associated with the Talbott, 
Hagerstown, and Dowellton soils. They are better 
drained and browner than the Dowellton soils but are not 
so well drained as the Talbott and Hagerstown soils. 

The Mercer soils are mostly in small areas of the inner 
Central Basin in the eastern part of the county. Nearly 
all areas have been cleared and are used mainly for crops 
and pasture. These soils are fairly easy to work, but the 
fragipan or the heavy clay layer restricts the penetration 
of roots and the movement of air and water. 

Mercer silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(MfB2).—This moderately well drained soil is on the up- 
lands of the inner Central Basin. A fragipan or a com- 
pact, heavy clay layer in the subsoil restricts the growth 
of roots and the movement of air and water. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 7 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam with granular 
structure. 

7 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown or reddish-yellow, friable silty 
clay loam with blocky structure; few, small, black 
concretions 

20 to 80 inches, yellowish-brown, compact silty clay mottled 
with yellow and reddish yellow; strong, blocky structure or 
massive (structureless) ; few, small, black concretions. 

80 to 36 inches +, mottled red, yellow, and brown, plastic clay; 
massive (structureless). 

This soil, in many places, appears to have developed in 
clay that is capped with a thin Jayer of old alluvium or of 
loess. The fragipan or the heavy clay layer is at a depth 
of 15 to 30 inches. In some places above the fragipan or 
the heavy clay layer, the soil appears to be well drained, 
and the upper part of the subsoil is reddish yellow or yel- 
lowish red. In the moderately well drained areas, how- 
ever, the upper part of the subsoil is pale brown or brown, 
mottled with gray. Black concretions generally are on 
the surface and in the soil. Slopes are dominantly 2 to 
5 percent, but a few are as steep as 10 percent, and a few 
areas are level. Ina few severely eroded areas, the plow 
layer is yellowish-brown silty clay loam. Limestone bed- 
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rock generally is at a depth of 2 to 6 feet, but it crops out 
in places. 

The soil is moderately low in natural fertility, is medium 
acid to strongly acid, and has a moderately low to low 
available moisture capacity. Runoff is medium, and per- 
meability is slow to very slow. 

The total acreage of this soil is small, and most of it has 
been cleared and is used for crops and pasture. The soil 
is relatively easy to work, but its use is somewhat limited 
by the slowly permeable fragipan or the heavy clay layer 
in the subsoil. Crops respond well to management, espe- 
cially to applications of lime and fertilizer. “Fair to good 
yields of nearly all crops can be produced. Alfalfa is 
poorly suited, however, Done the root zone is shallow 
and, drainage in the lower subsoil is slow. Tobacco is 
likely to be drowned out in spots during rainy periods. 
(Capability unit ITe-2) 


Mimosa Series 


The Mimosa series consists of well-drained soils formed 
from clayey, phosphatic limestone. Uneroded Mimosa 
soils have a dark-brown silt loam surface layer, about 8 
inches thick, and a yellowish-brown, sticky and plastic 
clay subsoil. Cherty, noncherty, and rocky Mimosa soils 
have been mapped separately in this county. The depth 
to bedrock generally ranges from 114 to 6 feet, but out- 
crops of rock are common. Slopes range from 2 to 40 
percent, but the dominant slopes are between 12 and 30 
percent. 

The soils are medium to high in phosphorus and medium 
acid to strongly acid. They have a moderately low avail- 
able moisture capacity. 

The Mimosa soils occur with the Maury, Ashwood, 
Braxton, Armour, and Dellrose soils. They have a yel- 
lower and more plastic subsoil than have the Maury soils. 
They are more acid and deeper than the Ashwood soils and 
have a lighter colored surface layer. The Mimosa soils 
resemble the Braxton soils in many characteristics but are 
yellower and generally shallower to bedrock. 

The Mimosa soils are extensive in the eastern two-thirds 
of the county. They are on steep lower slopes of the High- 
land Rim escarpment, and on low ridges and hills in the 
outer Central Basin. About 65 percent of their acreage 
has been cleared and is used for pasture. Some of the 
more gently sloping areas are in crops. Mimosa soils are 
not very productive of row crops but are fair to good for 
pasture and hay. 

Mimosa cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded (MhE2)—This well-drained, phosphatic soil has 
formed from clayey, phosphatic limestone in steep uplands. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, dark-brown, friable cherty silt loam with granular 
structure. 

8 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown, sticky and plastic clay with 
blocky structure ; few angular chert fragments in upper part. 

15 to 86 inches +, yellowish-brown, very sticky and plastic 
clay with blocky structure. 

The cherty silt loam surface layer is 4 to 16 inches thick 
and consists mostly of creep material from higher soils. 
In wooded areas the upper 2 or 3 inches of this layer is very 
dark grayish brown. In some places the surface layer is 
underlain by 4 to 12 inches of yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam. <A few patches of this soil are severely eroded and 


have a yellowish-brown silty clay plow layer. Limestone 
bedrock generally is at a depth of 2 to 6 feet, but a few 
outcrops occur in places, 

The soil is medium to high in phosphorus, is medium 
acid to strongly acid, and is moderately low in available 
moisture capacity. Runoff is rapid, and permeability is 
moderately slow to slow. 

About 65 percent of the acreage has been cleared and is 
used mainly for pasture. A few areas are used for crops, 
and a considerable acreage is idle. The soil is well suited 
to pasture. It is poorly suited to cultivated crops, how- 
ever, because it is steep and cherty, is susceptible to severe 
erosion, and is low in available moisture capacity. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-2) 

Mimosa cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded (MhC2).—This clayey, phosphatic soil is on the 
tops of rolling hills and on upland toe slopes throughout 
the eastern two-thirds of the county. The 4- to 8-inch sur- 
face layer is dark-brown cherty silt loam, and in many 
places the plow layer extends into the yellowish-brown clay 
subsoil. A few patches are severely eroded and have a sur- 
face layer of yellowish-brown cherty silty clay. Thedepth 
to bedrock of phosphatic limestone ranges from about 2 to 
6 feet, but in places a few outcrops occur. 

The soil is medium to high in phosphorus and is medium 
acid to strongly acid. It has a poddiatsls low available 
moisture capacity. Runoff is medium to rapid, and per- 
meability is moderately slow to slow. 

Most of this soil has been cleared and is used for crops 
and pasture. The soil is well suited to pasture and is 
fairly well suited to most commonly grown crops, but chert 
on the surface and in the plow layer interferes with tillage. 
Also, most crops are damaged by drought in summer and 
fall. Although the soil can be cultivated occasionally, 
erosion is a problem. Contour tillage and other water- 
control practices reduce erosion. (Capability unit IVe-2) 

Mimosa cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (MhD2).—This phosphatic, clayey soil is on the 
lower slopes of cherty ridges, commonly below Dellrose 
soils on the long, steep slopes. The surface layer of brown 
or dark-brown cherty silt loam is 4 to 7 inches thick and is 
underlain by a yellowish-brown, sticky, plastic clay sub- 
soil. <A. few uneroded areas have a dark-brown cherty silt 
loam surface layer that ranges from 8 to 12 inches in thick- 
ness. In a few severely eroded patches, the surface layer 
is brownish-yellow or yellowish-brown cherty silty clay. 
Limestone bedrock generally is at a depth of 2 to 6 feet, but 
in places there are a few outcrops. 

The soil is medium to high in phosphorus and is medium 
acid to strongly acid. The available moisture capacity is 
low, runoff is rapid, and permeability is moderately slow 
to slow. 

About 75 percent of this soil has been cleared and is used 
mainly for pasture, but a small part is used for crops. 
The soil is well suited to pasture and to most hay crops, 
but it is poorly suited to cultivated crops because it is steep, 
cherty, and susceptible to further erosion. (Capability 
unit VIe-2) 

Mimosa cherty silty clay, 10 to 20 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (MkD3).—This phosphatic, clayey soil is on 
rolling hills and upland toe slopes throughout the eastern 
two-thirds of the county. The chert rolled or washed from 
higher cherty soils and is mostly in the surface layer. This 
layer is 8 to 5 inches thick. It is yellowish-brown cherty 
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silty clay and consists mostly of yellowish-brown clay from 
the subsoil. Many shallow gullies or a few deep ones are 
present. The average depth to limestone bedrock is be- 
tween 114 and 5 feet, and outcrops are common in places. 

This strongly acid soil is low in plant nutrients other 
than phosphorus. The available moisture capacity is low, 
runoff is rapid to very rapid, and permeability is slow. 

Most areas of this soil are now in unimproved pasture or 
are idle. A few areas are still used for crops, bat yields 
arelow. Most of this soil is best suited to permanent pas- 
ture and to hay, but a few of the more severely eroded areas 
with outcrops of bedrock are probably better suited to 
trees. (Capability unit VIe-2) 

Mimosa cherty silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (MkE3]—This severely eroded, clayey soil 
is on steep upland slopes of the outer Central Basin. The 
surface tisk is brownish-yellow or yellowish-brown 
cherty silty clay, and the subsoil is yellowish-brown clay. 
A. few areas of this soil are relatively free of chert, and a 
few areas are on slopes of more than 30 percent. Many 
shallow gullies and some deep ones are common. Bed- 
rock generally is at a depth of 114 to 5 feet, but it crops 
out in places, especially on the lower slopes. 

This soil is medium to high in phosphorus but is low 
in other essential elements. It is slowly permeable and 
has a low available moisture capacity, Runoff is rapid 
to very rapid. 

Nearly all of this soil is now in unimproved pasture, 
is idle, or has been abandoned. Many areas are fairly well 
suited to permanent pasture. Good pastures are diffi- 
cult to establish and maintain, however, because the soil 
is steep, droughty, and susceptible to further erosion. 
Most areas are probably best suited to trees. (Capability 
unit VITe-1) 

Mimosa silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(MIB2}.—-This moderately deep to deep, phosphatic soil is 
in small areas, mostly on hilltops. It has formed from 
clayey, phosphatic limestone. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam with granular 
structure. 

8 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown, sticky and plastic silty clay or 
clay with blocky structure. 

80 to 40 inches -+, brownish-yellow, very sticky and plastic 
clay with a few mottles of yellow and yellowish brown in the 
lower part. 

In places the surface layer is underlain by 4 to 8 inches 
of brown or strong-brown silty clay loam. A few patches 
are severely eroded and have a brown or yellowish-brown 
silty clay surface Jayer. Limestone bedrock is generally 
at a depth of 2 to 6 feet, but it crops out in places. 

The soil is medium to high in phosphorus and is medium 
acid to strongly acid. It has a moderately low available 
moisture capacity. Runoff is medium, but internal drain- 
age is slow. The heavy, plastic subsoil restricts the move- 
ment of air and water and the growth of plant roots. 

Nearly all areas have been cleared and are used mostly 
for pasture and hay. This soil can be cultivated occasion- 
ally, but it does not hold enough moisture to produce high 
yields of row crops. Small grains, tall fescue, orchard- 
grass, alfalfa, whiteclover, and lespedeza are among the 
best suited crops. (Capability unit ITIe~2) 

Mimosa silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(MIC2).—This clayey, phosphatic soil is on rolling uplands 
of the outer Highland Rim. The 4- to 6-inch plow layer, 


which is dark-brown silt loam, contains some of the yellow- 
isb-brown clay from the subsoil. A few patches are 
severely eroded and have a plow layer of yellowish-brown 
silty clay or clay. In places there are a few outcrops of 
limestone bedrock, but the depth to bedrock generally 
is from 2 to 6 feet. 

The soil is medium to high in phosphorus, is medium 
acid to strongly acid, and is moderately low to low in 
available moisture capacity. Runoff is rapid and permea- 
bility is slow. 

Nearly all areas of this soil have been cleared and are 
used chiefly for crops and pasture. This soil is fairly 
well suited to most commonly grown crops and can be 
cultivated occasionally. Good management that includes 
intensive conservation practices is required to maintain 
good tilth and to control erosion. (Capability unit TVe-2) 

Mimosa silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
{MID2).—This soil has a brown or dark-brown silt loam 
surface layer that is 4 to 8 inches thick and contains a 
small amount of the yellowish-brown clay material from 
the subsoil. A few patches are severely eroded and have 
a plow layer of yellesraibiawh silty clay or clay, In 
areas below the Dellrose and Sulphura soils, chert and 
fragments of weathered shale are on the surface and in 


the surface layer. The phosphatic limestone is generally 


about 2 to 6 feet below the surface, but it crops out in a 
few places. : 

The soil is moderately fertile and medium acid to 
strongly acid. The available moisture capacity is moder- 
ae low to low. Runoff is rapid and permeability is 
slow. 

Most of this soil has been cleared and cultivated. About 
45 percent is now in pasture, 30 percent is still cropped, 
anc 20 percent is idle. This soil is best suited to perma- 
nent pasture and hay. (Capability unit VIe-2) 

Mimosa silty clay, 10 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MmD3).—-This clayey, phosphatic soil is on rolling 
and moderately steep hills and on upland toe slopes in the 
eastern two-thirds of the county. The surface layer is 
brown or yellowish-brown silty clay, 3 to 5 inches thick, 
and consists mostly of yellowish-brown clay material from 
the subsoil, Many shallow gullies or 4 few deep ones are 
common, and in places there are a few outcrops of lime- 
stone bedrock, especially near the base of slopes. 

This soil is strongly acid and is Jow in natural fertility 
and organic matter. It is also low in available moisture 
ae: Runoff is rapid to very rapid, and permeability 
is slow. 

All of this soil has been cleared and cultivated, but most 
of it is now idle or is in unimproved pasture. A few 
areas are still used for crops, but yields are usually low. 
The soil is best suited to drought-tolerant pasture and 
hay in most places, but a few of the more severely eroded. 
or gullied areas are probably best suited to trees. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-2) 

Mimosa and Ashwood very rocky soils, 5 to 20 per- 
cent slopes (MoD].—These soils have 10 to 50 percent of 
their surface covered by outcrops of phosphatic limestone. 
Between the outcrops, the soil material is fine-textured 
silty clay loam and clay that ranges from a few inches 
to several feet in thickness. 

These soils are low in most plant nutrients except phos- 
phorus, and they are moderately low to low in available 
moisture capacity. 
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The soils are extensive in the outer Central Basin in the 
eastern two-thirds of the county. About 70 percent of their 
acreage has been cleared and is used mostly for pasture. 
A few areas are in crops. Most wooded areas are grazed 
and are in cedar, hickory, and other drought-tolerant 
hardwoods. Because of the rock outcrops, these soils are 
very poorly suited to crops, but if properly managed, 
they produce fair to good pasture. Mowing and clipping 
are difficult. (Capability unit VIs-1) 

Mimosa very rocky soils, 20 to 40 percent slopes 
(MnE}.—These soils have 10 to 50 percent of their surface 
covered by outcrops of phosphatic limestone. In most 
places the soil material between the outcrops of rock has 
a thin silt loam or cherty silt loam surface layer and a 
yellowish clayey subsoil. This soil material ranges from 
a few inches to several feet in thickness. 

Most areas of these soils are severely eroded, and the 
soils are low in plant nutrients except phosphorus. They 
are also low in available moisture capacity. 

These soils are extensive throughout the steeper or hilly 
areas of the outer Central Basin. Most areas are in woods, 
but a considerable acreage has been cleared and is now 
idle or in unimproved pasture. The wooded areas are in 
oak, hickory, cedar, and other drought-tolerant trees. The 
steep slopes, the outcrops of rock, and the severe erosion 
hazard make these soils unsuited to crops and poorly 
suited to pasture. In some areas fair permanent pasture 
can be grown, but most areas are best suited to trees. (Ca- 
pability unit VIIs-1) 


Mine Pits and Dumps 


Excavations, open pits, and dumps have been mapped 
throughout the county as Mine pits and dumps. Most of 
these areas have been strip mined for phosphate (fig. 17). 
Other areas have been excavated for fill material, and some 
are limestone-quarry dumps and city dumps. ‘The areas 
range from 1 to more than 200 acres in size. Most of them 
are near Thompson Station, but a few are just east of 
Franklin. 

Mine pits and dumps (Mp).—-This land type is made up 
of excavations, open pits, and dumps of waste material. 


Figure 17,Strip mining for phosphate in Maury soils. 
689-560—64——4 
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Figure 18.—Mined area unsuitable for reclaiming. 


Most areas have been strip mined for phosphate. They 
are from 1 to more than 200 acres in size and have been 
excavated to a depth of 6 to more than 20 feet. The over- 
burden from the mines has been dumped in rough, uneven, 
parallel rows or mounds (fig. 18). Most of these areas 
are near Thompson Station, but a few are just east of 
Franklin, between and parallel to Liberty Pike and State 
Highway 96. Small excavations for chert, road fill, and 
other earth fill are scattered throughout the county. Also 
included in this land type are limestone-quarry dumps and 
city dumps. 

Generally, areas that have been mined for more than 3 
years are covered with a heavy growth of volunteer locust 
trees. Fair to good crops, pasture, and hay could be 
grown in many mined areas if they were reclaimed by 
leveling. 


Mine Land, Reclaimed 


This land type consists mostly of reclaimed areas that 
were mine pits and dumps made in strip mining for phos- 
phate. The areas range from 1 to 100 acres or more, 
and the largest are around Thompson Station and Frank- 
lin. 

Mine land, reclaimed (Mr).—Most areas of this land 
type are excavations and dumps that were eriginally made 
in strip mining for phosphate and have been reclaimed 
by leveling (fig. 19). These areas range from 1 to 100 
acres or more in size. The largest areas are near Thomp- 
son Station and Franklin. Slopes range from 0 to 20 per- 
cent, but the dominant slopes are between 2 and 12 per- 
cent. 

Most of the soil material is parent material and frag- 
ments of weathered limestone. Outcrops of limestone 
bedrock are common, but some areas are free, or nearly 
free, of rock. The soil material is generally very strongly 
acid, very low in organic matter, and moderately low in 
available moisture capacity. Most areas that are free of 
rock are smooth enough to cultivate and are fairly well 
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Figure 19.—Land that has been strip mined for phosphate and is 
being reclaimed. 


suited tomost commonly grown crops. The rougher, more 
inregularly shaped, rockier areas ave best suited to pasture 
and hay. A. few of the rockier areas are probably best 
suited to trees. 


Mountview Series 


In the Mountview series are moderately deep and deep, 
well-drained soils that have developed in loess deposited 
on cherty clay weathered from cherty limestone. 

Uneroded Mountview soils have a grayish-brown silt 
loam surface layer, 8 to 10 inches thick, and a brown silt 
loam or silty clay loam subsoil. Shallow Mountview soils 
are those in which the loess is less than 20 inches thick. 
Slopes range from 2 to 20 percent, but the dominant 
slopes are between 2 and 12 percent. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and are strongly 
acid. They have a moderate available moisture capacity. 

The Mountview soils are commonly next to Bodine, 
Baxter, ‘and Dickson soils. They lack the distinct, brittle 
fragipan that is characteristic of the Dickson soils. 

Mountview soils are extensive on the Highland Rim in 
the western part of the county. About 50 percent of the 
acreage has been cleared. The soils are suited to many 
kinds of crops and pasture, which respond well to man- 
agement, especially to applications of lime and fertilizer. 
The shallow soils amount to about 80 percent of the total 
area of Mountview soils in the county. 

Mountview silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Ms3).— 
This deep, well-drained soil is on broad, gently sloping 
uplands of the Highland Rim. It has developed in a 
mantle of loess over cherty limestone residuum, 

Representative profile : 

0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown, very friable silt loam with 
erumb or granular structure. 

10 to 80 inches, yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow, friable 
silt loam or silty clay loam with blocky structure. 

30 to 40 inches +, mottled red, brown, and gray cherty clay 
with blocky structure. 

The loess ranges from 20 to 40 inches in thickness, In 
most places the underlying residuum is yellowish-red 
cherty clay, but in a few places it is brownish-yellow 
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cherty silt loam. A few fragments of chert are on the 
surface and throughout the loess in many places, 

The soil is low in natural fertility, is medium acid to 
strongly acid, and is moderate in available moisture ca- 
pacity. Permeability 1s moderately rapid. The soil has 
a thick root zone and generally is in good tilth. Crops 
respond to good management. 

About 70 percent of this soil has been cleared and culti- 
vated. Most of it is used for crops and pasture, but a 
large acreage is in unimproved pasture or is idle. The 
soil is well suited to many kinds of crops and pasture, and 
it can be worked easily and used moderately intensively. 
Heavy applications of lime and fertilizer are required to 
maintain good yields. (Capability unit TIe-1) 

Mountview silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(MsC2}.—This soil has a surface layer of grayish-brown or 
yellowish-brown silt loam, 4 to 8 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow, friable silt 
loam or silty clay loam. In a few wooded areas the 
surface layer is brown and is as much as 12 inches thick. 
The thickness of the loess over the cherty limestone resid- 
uum ranges from 18 to 36 inches. In placesa few angular 
fragments of chert are on the surface and throughout the 
soil. In a few severely eroded areas, the surface layer is 
yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow silty clay loam. 

The soil is low in natural fertility and strongly acid. 
It is moderate in available moisture capacity ancl mod- 
erately rapid in permeability. The soil 1s suited to crops 
and pasture commonly grown in the county. It is easily 
worked, has a deep root zone, and can be cultivated regu- 
larly im long cropping systems. Crops respond well to 
management, especially to applications of lime and fer- 
tilizer. (Capability unit ITTe-1) 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
(MvC}.—This well-drained soil on the uplands of the High- 
land Rim has developed in 12 to 20 inches of loess that 
overlies cherty soil derived from limestone. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, very friable silt loam with 
crumb or granular structure; few angular chert fragments, 
¥ inch to 2 inches across. 

8 to 16 inches, brownish-yellow, friable silt loam or silty clay 
loam with blocky structure; few angular chert fragments, 
1 to 2 inches across. 

16 to 86 inches +, yellowish-brown cherty silty clay loam 
with blocky structure. 

The soil is strongly acid, is low in natural fertility, 
and is moderately low in available moisture capacity. 
Permeability is moderately rapid. The soil generally is 
in good tilth, and crops grown on it respond well to 
management, especially to applications of lime and 
fertilizer. 

Most of this soil is on the wooded, winding ridgetops of 
the hilly areas that extend from the Highland Rim into 
the outer Central Basin. Nearly all areas are in trees, 
mainly oak and other hardwoods, and have been heavily 
cut over. The soil is well suited to the crops and pasture 
commonly grown in the county, but it is droughty during 
summer and fall. (Capability unit ITTe-4) 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded (MvC2).—This well-drained soil has a surface layer 
of yellowish-brown or grayish-brown silt loam, 4 to 8 
inches thick. The subsoil above the cherty limestone 
residuum is yellowish-brown or reddish-yellow silt loam or 
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silty clay loam. In most places a few fragments of chert 
are on the surface and in the layer of loess. A few patches 
of this soil are severely eroded and have a yellowish-brown 
to brownish-yellow surface layer. 

The soil is strongly acid and is low in natural fertility. 
It is moderately low to low in available moisture capacity 
and moderately rapid in permeability. 

Nearly all areas of this soil have been cleared and culti- 
vated. About 25 percent of the acreage is still used for 
crops, 50 percent is in pasture, and 20 percent isidle. Much 
of the pasture is unimproved. The soil is fairly well suited 
to the crops and pasture commonly grown in the county 
and can be cultivated every 3 or 4 years. Crops grown 
on it respond to applications of lime and fertilizer, but 
most crops are damaged by drought in summer and fall. 
(Capability unit TiTe-4) 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (MvC3).—This soil has a surface layer of 
yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow silt loam, 3 to 5 inches 
thick. Most of this layer is yellowish-brown to reddish- 
yellow material from the subsoil. Many shallow gullies or 
rills are common, and a few deep gullies have cut through 
12 to 20 inches of loess and have exposed the cherty lime- 
stone residuum. Generally this soil has more chert frag- 
ments on the surface than have the uneroded Mountview 
soils. 

The soil is strongly acid and is low in natural fertility. 
The available moisture capacity is low, runoff is rapid, 
and. permeability is moderate to moderately rapid. 

Most of this soil is idle, but a few areas are still in crops 
and some are in pasture. The soil is fairly well suited to 
crops and pasture grown in the county, but most crops are 
damaged by drought. Also, the soil is rather difficult to 
work, and the hazard of further erosion is great because the 
surface layer is slightly fine textured and slopes are strong. 
Under careful management that includes intensive con- 
servation practices, this soil can be cultivated occasionally. 
(Capability unit [Ve-3) 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
(MvB).—This soil has a surface layer of dark grayish- 
brown silt loam that is about 8 inches thick and is under- 
lain by a subsoil of yellowish-brown or reddish-yellow, 
friable silt loam or silty clay loam. The upper 12 to 20 
inches of the soil is loess, and the lower part is cherty lime- 
stone residuum. In most places a few chert fragments 
are on. the surface and throughout the loess. 

The soil is strongly acid, low in natural fertility, and 
moderate to moderately low in available moisture capacity. 
Runoff is medium to slow, and permeability is moderate 
to moderately rapid. 

Most of this soil is in cutover hardwoods, mainly oaks, 
but a few cleared areas are in well-managed pasture. The 
soil is well suited to the commonly grown crops and pas- 
ture. It generally is in good tilth and can be used mod- 
evately intensively, but liberal applications of lime and fer- 
tilizer are required to maintain good yields. (Capability 
unit ITe-3) 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded (Mv82).—This soil has a surface layer of grayish- 
brown or yellowish-brown. silt loam, 4 to 8 inches thick, 
and a subsoil of yellowish-brown or reddish-yellow silt 
loam or silty clay loam. The soil has developed in 12 to 
20 inches of loess overlying cherty limestone residuum. 
In most places chert fragments, 1 inch to 3 inches across, 


are on the surface and throughout the loess, but they are 
not in amounts large enough to interfere with tillage. A 
few patches of this soil are severely eroded and have a yel- 
lowish-brown or brownish-yellow silt loam or silty clay 
loam surface layer. 

This soil is strongly acid, is low in natural fertility and 
is moderately low m available moisture capacity. Per- 
meability is moderately rapid. 

The soil is suited to the commonly grown crops and 
pasture, but liberal applications of lime and fertilizer 
are required to maintain good yields. Most crops are 
damaged by drought during summer and fall. Under 
good management that includes moderately intensive con- 
servation practices, the soil can be cultivated once every 
2or3 years. (Capability unit IIe-3) 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(MvD}.—This soil is in loess that ranges from 12 to 20 
inches in thickness but generally is about 15 inches thick. 
The surface layer is dark erayish-brown or grayish-brown 
silt loam, about 7 inches thick, and the subsoil is yellowish- 
brown or reddish-yellow silt loam or silty clay loam. In 
most places a few fragments of chert are on the surface 
and throughout the loess. 

The soil is strongly acid and low in natural fertility. 
It has a moderately low available moisture capacity. 
Runoff is medium to rapid, and permeability is moderately 
rapid to rapid. 

Nearly all areas of this soil are in heavily cutover hard- 
woods, mainly oaks. This soil is fairly well suited to most 
crops and pasture grown in the county. It generally is in 
good tilth and is fairly easy to work and to protect against 
erosion, but high rates of fertilization are required to 
maintain good yields. (Capability unit TVe-3) 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (MvD2).—This soil, on the uplands of the Highland 
Rim, has formed in a thin layer of loess that was deposited 
over residuum weathered from cherty limestone. The 
loess averages about 15 inches in thickness. The 4- to 8- 
inch surface layer is yellowish-brown silt loam, and the 
subsoil is yellowish-brown or reddish-yellow silt loam or 
silty clay loam. In most places a few chert fragments are 
on the surface and throughout the loess. Ina few severely 
eroded areas the surface layer is yellowish-brown or brown- 
ish-yellow silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The soil is strongly acid and is low in natural fertility. 
It is moderately low in available moisture capacity. Run- 
off is medium to rapid; permeability, moderately rapid. 

Nearly all areas of this soil have been cleared and are 
used for crops and pasture. A considerable acreage is 
idle. The soil is fairly well suited to most commonly 
grown crops and pasture, but heavy rates of fertilization 
are required to maintain good yields. Most crops are 
somewhat damaged in summer and fall by drought. The 
soil is probably best suited to permanent pasture and hay, 
but it can be cultivated occasionally if management is 
good and moderately intensive conservation practices are 
followed. (Capability unit TVe-3) 


Robertsville Series 


In the Robertsville series are poorly drained, gray soils 
in alluvium on stream terraces. The alluvium ranges 
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from 2 to more than 10 feet in thickness and washed from 
soils derived largely from limestone on uplands. 

The Robertsville soils have a grayish-brown silt loam 
surface layer, about 8 inches thick, that overlies a gray, 
dense subsoil. In about half the acreage of these soils in 
Williamson County, there is a strongly developed fragi- 
pan, and in the other half the subsoil is heavy clay. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

These soils are medium to high in phosphorus and are 
medium acid to strongly acid. Because the soils are level 
or nearly level and are very slowly permeable in the sub- 
soil, water runs off very slowly and the soils are ponded 
and waterlogged for long periods. 

The Robertsville soils are commonly next to Captina and 
Taft soils, but are more poorly drained than those soils. 

The Robertsville soils are on small flats or in depressions 
along the larger streams throughout the county. Most 
areas have been cleared and are used chiefly for pasture. 
These soils generally are too poorly drained for crops. 
A. few areas that are less subject to ponding are used for 
crops, but crop failures are common. 

Robertsville silt loam, phosphatic (Rb).—This gray, 
poorly drained soil has developed in old alluvium on flats 
or in depressions. About half the soil has a strongly de- 
veloped fragipan, and the other half has a heavy clay sub- 
soil. 

Profile representative of areas with a fragipan: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, very friable silt loam with crumb 
or granular structure. 

8 to 24 inches,. gray, friable silt loam or silty clay loam with 
common mottles of brown; blocky structure; few black 
concretions. 

24 to 40 inches +, mottled gray and brown, very hard and 
compact silty clay loam; many, small, black and dark-brown 
concretions, 

Robertsville silt loam, phosphatic, has a surface layer 
that ranges from 4 to 10 inches in thickness. The subsoil 
is dominantly gray, mottled with various shades of brown, 
yellow, and olive. In places brown alluvium, 4 to 8 inches 
thick, has been recently deposited. In a few areas, vary- 
ing amounts of gravel or chert are on and in the soil. 

This soil generally is medium acid to strongly acid, but 
in some places it is neutral to slightly alkaline. The con- 
tent of phosphorus normally ranges from medium to high. 
In the western part of the county, however, a few areas 
are low in phosphorus. 

This soil is in small areas along the larger streams 
throughout the county. Most of it has been cleared of the 
native, water-tolerant hardwood trees and is now used 
for pasture, but several areas are in crops and a few are 
idle. The highly mottled gray color of the soil indicates 
that it is waterlogged by a high water table for long peri- 
ods. Unless it is drained, the soil is best suited to water- 
tolerant permanent pasture; but if the surface water is 
removed, the soil can produce fair to good yields of most 
late summer annuals. (Capability unit [Vw-1) 


Rockland 


In this land type outcrops of rock occupy 50 to 90 per- 
cent of the surface. The rocks are dominantly limestone, 
but in a few areas, they are shale. Between the rocks are 
narrow strips of shallow, heavy-textured soil material. 
Most areas of Rockland are in trees. Although the land 
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Figure 20—Rockland. 


is too rocky for crops and pasture, it is a source of agri- 
cultural and industrial limestone and can produce market- 
able cedar trees that are fair to good. 

Rockland (Rc).—Outcrops of rock occupy from 50 to 90 
percent of the surface of this land (fig. 20). The rocks, 
mostly limestone, are generally well above the surface and 
separated by narrow strips of shallow, fine-textured soil 
material. In a few areas the rocks are shale. Slopes 
range from 3 to 30 percent or more. 

ost of this land is in the eastern two-thirds of the 
county. Redcedar and drought-tolerant hardwoods grow 
in most areas. The use of any machinery is impractical 
on this land. It has little value for crops and pasture, 
but it can produce fair to good cedar and is also a source 
of agricultural and industrial limestone. (Capability unit 
VIIs-1) 


Sees Series 


The soils of this series are black, fine textured, and mod- 
erately well drained. They have developed in local al- 
luvium or colluvium that. washed from soils derived from 
phosphatic limestone, The alluvium or colluvium ranges 
from 2 to more than 6 feet in thickness. 

These soils have a black silty clay loam surface layer, 
about 8 to 10 inches thick, and a dark yellowish-brown or 
dark grayish-brown clay subsoil. Below a depth of about 
20 inches, the subsoil is mottled with gray. Slopes range 
from 0 to 5 percent. 

These soils are medium to high in phosphorus, are 
moderately high to high in organic matter, and are medium 
acid to slightly acid. They are slowly permeable, and 
runoff is medium to slow. 

The Sees soils are on footslopes and along drainage- 
ways. They are better drained than the Dunning soils 
and are finer textured in the surface layer and upper sub- 
soil than are the Lanton soils. 

The Sees soils are inextensive and are in small areas 
throughout the eastern two-thirds of the county. About 
85 percent of the acreage has been cleared. ‘These im- 
perfectly drained, slowly permeable soils are difficult to 
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work and to keep in good tilth. ‘They are poorly suited 
to most deep-rooted legumes. 

Sees silty clay loam (Sc).—This black, fine-textured, 
moderately well drained soil developed in phosphatic local 
alluvium or colluvium. It is on toe slopes and fans and 
along small drainageways throughout the eastern two- 
thirds of the county. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 10 inches, very dark gray or black, friable silty clay loam 
with granular structure. 

10 to 18 inches, very dark grayish-brown clay with blocky 
structure; few, small, black and dark-brown concretions. 
18 to 40 inches +, dark-brown or dark yellowish-brown, very 

sticky and plastic clay mottled with gray and olive brown; 
blocky structure or massive (structureless); many dark- 
brown and black concretions. 

In places 4 to 8 inches of dark-brown silt loam has been 
deposited recently on the surface. The texture of the sub- 
soil ranges from silty clay loam to clay. In places this 
soil receives seepage from steeper, adjoining slopes. 
These somewhat poorly drained seepy areas generally have 
more gray mottles in the subsoil than have the moderately 
well drained areas. 

Poor tilth, imperfect drainage, and in places, flooding 
or ponding limit the use of this soil. Because the soil is 
fine textured, it can be worked only within a narrow range 
of moisture content. When the soil dries, it hardens and 
cracks, and if it is worked too wet, large, hard clods are 
formed. It is well suited to pasture and to corn, sorghum, 
soybeans, and other summer annuals. The soil is poorly 
suited to alfalfa and tobacco, however, because internal 
drainage isslow. (Capability unit IIw-1) 


Sequatchie Series 


In the Sequatchie series are deep, well-drained, loamy 
soils on low stream terraces. These soils are naturally 
atl and are in alluvium that is 8 to more than 10 feet 
hick. 

The Sequatchie soils have a dark-brown loam or fine 
sandy loam surface layer, about 10 inches thick, The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown clay loam. Slopes range from 
0 to 5 percent. 

These soils are medium acid to strongly acid, are me- 
dium to high in phosphorus, and contain a moderate 
amount of organic matier, They have a high available 
moisture capacity. 

The Sequatchie soils are commonly alongside the Hunt- 
ington, Lindside, and Armour soils, They havea stronger 
profile development than the Huntington and Lindside 
soils and are better drained than the Lindside soils. The 
Sequatchie soils are younger than the Armour soils and 
contain more sand, ‘They have a weaker profile develop- 
ment than the Armour soils and are generally on lower 
stream terraces, 

The Sequatchie soils are in small areas along the Har- 
peth, West Harpeth, and Little Harpeth Rivers in the cen- 
tral and eastern parts of the county. Nearly all areas 
have been cleared and are used for crops and pasture. 
These productive soils are suited to many kinds of crops 
and pasture and are easy towork. 

Sequatchie loam, phosphatic (Se)-—This deep, well- 
drained soil is on low stream terraces. It has developed 
in loamy or sandy materials that washed from soils of 
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the uplands that were derived chiefly from phosphatic 
sandy limestone interbedded with shale. 
Representative profile: 
0 to 10 inches, dark-brown, very friable loam with crumb 
structure. 


10 to 48 inches +, dark-brown or yellowish-brown, friable clay 
loam or fine sandy clay loam with blocky structure. 


The surface layer ranges from loam to fine sandy loam, 
and the subsoil from fine sandy loam to clay loam, 

The soil is naturally fertile and has high available mois- 
ture capacity. The content of phosphorus is medium to 
high. Runoff is slow on this level to gently sloping soil, 
but infiltration and permeability are rapid. The soil has 
a thick root zone and generally is in good tilth. Many 
kinds of crops grow well on this soil and respond to good 
management. 

Nearly all areas of this soil have been cleared. The soil 
is well suited to intensive use, but occasional overflow is a 
hazard. (Capability unit I-2) 


Stiversville Series 


The Stiversville series consists of deep, well-drained 
soils on uplands of the outer Central Basin (fig. 21). 
These soils formed from phosphatic sandy limestone in- 
terbedded with shale. Stiversville soils that are not se- 
verely eroded have a surface layer of dark-brown silt loam, 
about 7 inches thick. Their subsoil is reddish-brown or 
yellowish-brown silty clay loam or clay loam. In some 
places a few fragments of highly weathered, sandy lime- 
stone are on the surface, but they generally are more com- 
mon in the subsoil. Slopes range from 2 to 20 percent, 
but the dominant slopes are between 5 and 12 percent. 

These soils are moderately high in natural fertility, are 
medium acid to strongly acid, and have a moderate avail- 
able moisture capacity. 

The Stiversville soils are generally next to Hicks, Cul- 
leoka, and Inman soils. They are deeper to rock than the 
Hicks soils and have a stronger profile development. 
They are coarser textured and more strongly developed 
than the Inman soils. 

The Stiversville soils are in the eastern half of the 
county. Most areas have been cleared. These soils are 


Figure 21—Stiversville soils on smooth slope in foreground. 
Mimosa and Dellrose soils on steep hills in background. 
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easy to work and are suited to all commonly grown crops 
and pasture. 

Stiversville silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
{StC2).—This well-drained soil is on the uplands of the 
outer Central Basin. It has formed from phosphatic 
sancly limestone interbedded with shale. Small fragments 
of soft, sandy limestone ave generally scattered through- 
out the soil. The depth to bedrock ranges from about 2 
to 5 feet. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, dark-brown, very friable silt loam with granular 
structure. 

8 to 20 inches, reddish-brown or yellowish-brown, friable silty 
clay loam with blocky structure. 

20 to 40 inches, dark-brown or reddish-brown, friable silty clay 
loam or clay loam with blocky structure; common frag- 
ments of sandy limestone increase in size and amount with 
increasing depth. 

This soil is medium to high in phosphorus, is medium 
acid to strongly acid, and is moderate in available moisture 
capacity. Permeability is moderately rapid to rapid. The 
soil has a deep root zone and generally 1s in good tilth. 

Nearly all areas of this soil have been cleared, but a 
considerable acreage is now idle. The soil is easy to work 
and is suited to many kinds of crops and pasture. Crops 
grown on it respond to good management, especially to 
additions of lime. The soil can be cultivated every 8 or 4 
years if it is well managed and special practices are used 
to control water. (Capability unit IITe-1) 

Stiversville silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(StB2)—T his deep, well-drained soil is on gently sloping 
uplands in the eastern half of the county. It has formed 
from interbedded, phosphatic, sandy limestone and shale 
and contains highly weathered, sandy fragments in the 
lower subsoil. ‘The surface layer is dark-brown silt loam, 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown or 
reddish-brown silty clay loam or clay loam. In places 
small fragments of weathered siltstone or sandy limestone 
are on the surface. A few patches of this soil are severely 
eroded and have a plow layer of clay loam. Bedrock is 
ata depth of 21% to 5 feet. 

The soil is medium to high in phosphorus, is medium 
acid to strongly acid, and is moderate to moderately high 
in available moisture capacity. It is moderately -rapid in 
permeability. 

Many kinds of crops and pasture are suited to this soil. 
It is easy to work and to conserve and can be used moder- 
ately intensively. (Capability unit IIe-1) 

Stiversville silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(StD2)—This phosphatic soil is on short slopes of rolling 
hills. The surface layer of brown or dark-brown silt loam 
is about 4 to 6 inches thick and is underlain by a subsoil 
of yellowish-brown or reddish-brown silty clay loam or 
clay loam. In most places a few fragments of weathered 
siltstone or sandy limestone are on the surface. These 
sandy fragments are more common in the lower subsoil. 
Bedrock is generally at a depth of 214 to 5 feet. 

The soil is medium to high in phosphorus and is medium 
acid to strongly acid. It has a moderate to moderately low 
available moisture capacity. Permeability is moderately 
rapid to rapid. 

Nearly all of this soil has been cleared and cultivated. 
Most of it is now used for pasture, but a considerable acre- 
age is used for crops. Although the-soil is suited to all 
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common crops, ib is too sloping for frequent cultivation. 
Plants respond especially well if lime is added to the soil. 
(Capability unit [Ve-1) 

Stiversville clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (SrC3).—This soil has a surface layer of brown or 
yellowish-brown clay loam, 8 to 5 inches thick. Most of 
this layer is yellowish-brown or reddish-brown silty clay 
loam or clay loam from the subsoil. In most places frag- 
ments of weathered siltstone or sandy limestone are on the 
surface. Many shallow gullies or a few deep ones are 
common, and. in places there are a few outcrops of bedrock. 
es average depth to bedrock, however, is between 2 and 
4 feet. 

This soil is medium to high in phosphorus and is me- 
dium acid to strongly acid. Although not especially 
droughty, the soil is generally in poor tilth. Because of 
the fine-textured surface layer and the strong slopes, fur- 
ther erosion is likely and frequent cultivation is not prac- 
tical. With careful management that includes intensive 
conservation practices, the soil can be cultivated every 4 
or 5 years. It is fairly well suited to the commonly grown 
crops and pasture. Crops respond to good management, 
especially to additions of lime and nitrogen. (Capability 
unit [Ve-1) 

Stiversville clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (SrD3).—This severely eroded, phosphatic 
soil is on strongly sloping uplands of the outer Central 
Basin. The surface layer is brown or yellowish-brown 
clay loam. This layer is 3 to 5 inches thick and consists 
mostly of yellowish-brown or reddish-brown silty clay 
loam or clay loam from the subsoil. Many shallow gullies 
or a few deep ones are common. In most places fragments 
of weathered siltstone or sandy limestone, 14 to 3 inches 
across, are on the surface. These sandy fragments gen- 
erally are throughout the soil and increase in size and 
anount with increasing depth. Bedrock of phosphatic 
sandy limestone is at a depth of 2 to 4 feet. 

The soil has lost much of its natural fertility and most 
of its organic matter. It has low available moisture 
capacity. 

All of this soil has been cleared and cultivated, About 
25 percent of the acreage is still in evops, 50 percent is in 
pasture, and 25 percent is idle or is in sparse stands of 
trees. Because of the fine-textured surface layer and 
steep slopes, runoff is rapid and the hazard of further 
erosion is great. Therefore, the soil is best suited to per- 
manent pasture or hay. (Capability unit VIe~-1) 


Sulphura Series 


In the Sulphura series are steep soils on high hills and 
knobs. These soils have developed in residuum of shale, 
which in most places is mantled by 2 to 14 inches of cherty 
creep that drifted down from higher soils. 

Sulphura soils have a surface layer of dark grayish- 
brown cherty silt loam about 6 inches thick, and a subsoil 
of dark-brown shaly silt loam or shaly silty clay loam. 
Shale bedrock generally is at a depth of 18 to 24 inches, 
but it crops out on the steeper slopes. Slopes range from 
12 to 50 percent but are generally greater than 20 percent. 

These soils are medium acid to strongly acid and low in 
available moisture capacity. 

The Sulphura soils are between the Bodine soils and 
Dellrose soils on hillsides. They are below the Bodine 
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soils, which are on ridgetops and upper slopes, and are 
above the Dellrose soils, which are on lower slopes. 

The Sulphura soils are extensive on the slopes of the 
high range of hills in the central and north-central parts 
of the county. About 90 percent of the acreage is in hard- 
woods, 5 percent is in pasture, and 5 percent is idle. 
These soils are not suited to cultivated crops, and most 
areas are very poorly suited to pasture. 

Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes 
(SuE]—This shallow, excessively drained soil is on steep 
upland slopes. It has developed in shaly residuum 
mantled by a thin layer of cherty material that drifted 
from the Bodine soils on the upper slopes. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable cherty silt loam 
with granular structure. 

5 to 20 inches, dark-brown or dark grayish-brown, friable 
shaly silt loam or shaly silty clay loam with blocky structure. 

20 inches +, shale bedrock. 

This soil generally is 18 to 24 inches deep over shale 
bedrock. Ina few areas, however, the soil is as much. as 
4 feet deep, and in many places on the steeper slopes there 
are a few outcrops of bedrock. The cherty creep over the 
shaly residuum ranges from 2 to 14 inches in thickness. 
It ig thickest on the upper parts of the slope near the 
Bodine soils. As the soil extends downslope, the creep 
becomes thinner and in some places disappears at the 
lower boundary of the soil. In areas where the creep is 
thickest, the soil is lighter brown and more acid than it is 
elsewhere. 

In most places this soil is low in phosphorus, but in a 
few areas the content of phosphorus is medium to high. 
The soil is low in available moisture capacity. Runoff is 
rapid to very rapid, and permeability is moderate. 

Nearly all areas of this soil are in hardwoods, but a few 
small areas have been cleared and are idle or are in unim- 
proved, permanent pasture. The soil is limited in its use 
because it is steep and has rapid runoff, and because it is 
shallow to bedrock and has low available moisture capac- 
ity. It is unsuited to cultivated crops, and most of it is 
unsuited to pasture. A few of the deeper areas could 
produce fair pasture, but clearing the soil for this purpose 
may not be practical. (Capability unit VIIs-1) 

Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent. slopes, 
severely eroded (Su=3)—This soil is dark brown or dark 
yellowish brown, and it has a higher concentration of 
weathered shale on the surface than have the less severely 
eroded Sulphura soils. It is normally less than 20 inches 
deep, and outcrops of shale bedrock are common. In most 
places many shallow gullies have cut into the shale 
bedrock. 

The soil is low in natural fertility and low to very low 
in available moisture capacity. 

About 25 percent of the ‘acreage has been cleared of the 
hardwood forest and isidle. This soil is unsuited to crops 
and pasture. It is best suited to trees. (Capability unit 
Vils-1 

Sulphara cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(SuD].—This soil is on uplands near the base of the High- 
land Rim escarpment. It generally ranges from about 20 
to 24 inches in depth to shale bedrock, but the depth is as 
much as 4 feet in some areas. The cherty creep material 
extends to a depth of 6 to 16 inches and is underlain by 
residuum of weathered shale. 
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The soil is medium acid to strongly acid, is moderate to 
moderately low in natural fertility, and is moderate in 
available moisture capacity. 

About 50 percent of this soil has been cleared and is used 
chiefly for pasture. A few small areas are in crops, and 
a few are idle. Most areas are on benches and receive 
seepage water from the steeper Sulphura soils. The shal- 
lower areas are best suited to permanent pasture or trees, 
but the deeper areas are fairly well suited to most crops 
and can be cultivated occasionally. Access to these soils 
with farm machinery, however, is generally difficult. 
(Capability unit VIs-1) 


Taft Series 


In the Taft series are somewhat poorly drained, medium 
acid to strongly acid soils that have a fragipan, These 
soils developed in old alluvium on stream terraces, toe 
slopes, and fans. The alluvium ranges from 2 to 10 feet 
in thickness and, in most places, consists of materials that 
washed from soils derived from limestone. In the western 
part of the county, however, the alluvium washed mostly 
from soils derived from loess and cherty limestone. 

These soils have a brown or dark grayish-brown silt 
loam surface layer, about 7 inches thick. The subsoil 
above the fragipan is dominantly grayish-brown or 
yellowish-brown silty clay loam mottled with shades of 
gray. Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent, but they are 
dominantly less than 5 percent. 

The soils are medium acid to strongly acid throughout 
and are generally medium to high in phosphorus. In 
Williamson County, Taft soils that have a high content of 
phosphorus are mapped separately. 

The Taft soils are commonly next to Captina, Hum- 
phreys, and Robertsville soils. They are lighter in color 
than the Captina soils and are more poorly drained and 
mottled closer to the surface. They are slightly better 
drained than the Robertsville soils and are less gray in the 
upper part. 

The Taft soils are inextensive and are in small areas 
throughout the county. Most areas have been cleared and 
are used chiefly for pasture, but in the western part of the 
county, a large part of the acreage is idle. The use of 
Taft soils is somewhat limited by wetness. 

Taft silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (TaB).—This some- 
what poorly drained soil has a fragipan or dense, compact 
layer about 20 inches below the surface. Most areas 
are on terraces, toe slopes, and fans along streams in the 
western part of the county, but a few areas are in depres- 
sions or on broad upland flats of the Highland Rim. The 
soil has developed in old alluvium or colluvium that washed 
from soils derived from loess and cherty limestone. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable silt loam with 
erumb or granular structure, 

6 to 24 inches, pale-brown, friable silty clay loam with mottles 
of light gray; blocky structure; few brown and black 
concretions, 

24 to 86 inches +, mottled yellow, gray, and pale-brown, very 
hard and compact cherty silt loam or cherty silty clay loam; 
many dark-brown and black concretions. 

The surface layer is silt loam in most places, but in a 
few areas it is cherty silt loam. The subsoil is generally 
pale brown or light: yellowish brown mottled with various 
shades of gray, brown, and yellow. In most places the 
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fragipan is partly cemented and very cherty. It is at a 
depth ranging from 18 to 30 inches. 

The soil is low in natural fertility and strongly acid. 
Runoff is medium to slow, and permeability is very slow. 

Most areas of this soil have been cleared and cultivated. 
About 30 percent of the acreage is still in crops, but most 
of it is idle or is in native pasture of low quality. The 
fragipan restricts the movement of water, and the soil re- 
mains saturated for long periods in winter and spring. It 
dries out in the summer and fall and ordinarily is not 
moist enough for some crops. The fragipan also restricts 
the penetration of roots and the movement of air. For 
these reasons, the use of this soil for crops and pasture is 
limited, though the soil is easy to work when it is not too 
wet. Planting corn and small grains in low spots is risky 
because of wetness, but these crops can be grown where 
surface drainage is good. Alfalfa and tobacco are poorly 
suited. Soybeans, grain sorghum, red clover, white clover, 
lespedeza, and tall fescue produce medium to good yields, 
but the fertilizer requirements are fairly high. (Capa- 
bility unit 1TIw-2) 

Taft silt loam, phosphatic (Tb)—This somewhat 
poorly drained soil has a fragipan or a dense, compact 
layer at a depth of about 20 inches. The soil has de- 
veloped in old alluvium that washed from soils derived 
from phosphatic limestone. It is on broad, flat areas or 
in depressions on stream terraces in the eastern two-thirds 
of thé county. This soil differs from Taft silt loam, 0 to 8 
percent slopes, mainly in containing a medium to large 
amount of phosphorus. Also, it generally has'a finer 
textured subsoil that is free of chert. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, dark grayisb-brown, very friable silt loam with 
granular structure. 

8 to 22 inches, grayish-brown or pale-brown silty clay loam 
mottled with shades of gray, brown, and yellow; blocky 
structure; few, small, black and dark-brown concretions. 

22 ta 40 inches -+, mottled gray and brown, hard and compact 
silty clay; many, small, black and dark-brown concretions. 

The surface layer is dark brown in some places. In 
many places brown overwash has been recently deposited 
on the surface in a layer 4 to 8 inches thick. The depth to 
the fragipan ranges from 16 to 30 inches. 

This soil is medium acid to strongly acid and is medium 
to high in phosphorus. Runoff and permeability are s!ow 
to very slow, and ponding is common in many places. 

Most areas of this soil have been cleared and are used 
chiefly for pasture. Some areas are cropped, and a con- 
siderable acreage is idle. The soil remains waterlogged 
for long periods in winter and spring, but it generally cries 
out in summer and fall and is then droughty. Best suited 
to this soil are tall fescue and other pasture plants that are 
tolerant of water and of drought. Tf drained, this soil 
produces fair to good yields of soybeans, grain sorghum, 
and other summer annuals. (Capability unit [[Tw-2) 


Talbott Series 


In the Talbott series are moderately deep to deep, well- 
drained soils on the uplands of the ner Central Basin. 
These soils have formed from clayey limestone. Talbott 
soils that are not severely eroded have a surface layer of 
brown or dark-brown silty clay loam or silt loam, about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-red or reddish- 
yellow clay that is very sticky and plastic. Slopes range 


from 2 to 15 percent, but the dominant slopes, except in 
very rocky areas, are between 2 and 5 percent. 

These soils are Jow in natural fertility and are medium 
acid to strongly acid. They have a clayey, slowly per- 
meable subsoil and a rather shallow root zone that is low 
in capacity to supply moisture to plants. 

The Talbott soils are commonly close to or next to 
Hagerstown, Fairmount, and Mercer soils. They have a 
finer textured, more plastic subsoil than have the Hagers- 
town soils, They are redder and generally deeper than the 
F aroun soils and are better drained than the Mercer 
soils. 

The Talbott soils are inextensive and are in small areas 
in the eastern half of the county. Most areas have been 
cleared and are used chiefly for crops and pasture. The 
soils are fairly well suited to most crops and pasture grown 
in the county and produce low to medium yields. Because 
of the heavy, plastic subsoil, these soils ave highly suscepti- 
ble to erosion. 

Talbott silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(TsB2)—This well-drained soil has formed in clayey lime- 
stone on the red uplands of the inner Central Basin. 

Representative profile : 

0 to 8 inches, brown or dark-brown, friable silty clay loam 
with granular structure. 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-red, firm and plastic clay with blocky 
structure. : 

24 to 40 inches +, mottled yellowish-red and yellowish-brown, 
very sticky and plastic clay. 

The surface layer is. dark-brown to yellowish-brown silt 
loam to silty clay loam. The subsoil ranges from yellow- 
ish brown to red in color and from silty clay to clay in 
texture. It is normally highly mottled in the lower part 
with various shades of red, yellow, and gray. In places 
varying amounts of chert fragments, 1 to 8 inches across, 
are on the surface and throughout the soil. A few patches 
are severely eroded and have a yellowish-brown to yellow- 
ish-red silty clay plow layer. Limestone bedrock gener- 
ally is at a depth of 2 to 5 feet, but it crops out in a few 
places. 

This soil is low in natural fertility, is medium acid to 
strongly acid, and is moderately low in available moisture 
capacity. Runoff is medium to rapid, and permeability 
is moderately slow. 

Nearly all areas of this soil have been cleared. The soil 
is fairly well suited to most commonly grown crops and 
pasture plants and can be cultivated every 3 or 4 years. 
It generally produces low to medium yields of row crops 
and good yields of small grains, hay, and pasture. Be- 
cause of the fine-textured, slowly permeable subsoil, this 
soil is highly susceptible to erosion. Good management 
that includes moderately intensive conservation practices 
is required to control erosion and to maintain good tilth. 
(Capability unit ITTe-2) 

Talbott silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(TsC2),—This red clayey soil is on the uplands of the inner 
Central Basin and has formed from limestone. The sur- 
face layer is brown or yellowish-brown silty clay loam 
and ranges from 4 to 8 inches in thickness. The subsoil 
is yellowish-brown or yellowish-red clay and is normally 
mottled in the lower part with shades of red, yellow, and 
gray. Included with this soil are a few uneroded areas 
that have a dark-brown silt loam surface layer as much as 
10 inches thick. Also included are a few severely eroded 
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patches that have a yellowish-brown or yellowish-red silty 
clay surface layer. In places varying amounits. of chert 
are on the surface and in the soil. Bedrock generally is 
at a depth of 2 to 5 feet, but there are a few outcrops. 

The soil is low in natural fertility, is medium acid to 
strongly acid, and has a moderately low to low available 
moisture capacity. Because the subsoil is fine textured 
and slowly permeable, runoff is rapid and the soil is high- 
ly susceptible to further erosion. 

Most of this soil has been cleared, but much of it is 
now idle or is in unimproved pasture. The soil is fairly 
well suited to most commonly grown crops and to pasture 
and can be cultivated every 4 or 5 years. Yields of sum- 
mer annuals, however, are low to medium. (Capability 
unit [Ve-2) 

Talbott silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (1{83)—This clayey soil has formed from lime- 
stone in the uplands of the inner Central Basin. The sur- 
face layer is 3 to 5 inches thick. It is yellowish-brown to 
yellowish-red silty clay that consists mostly of yellowish- 
red to red clay from the subsoil. Many shallow gullies 
or a few deep ones are present. In places there are a few 
outcrops of limestone bedrock, though the average depth to 
bedrock is between 14 and 5 feet. Varying amounts of 
chert are on the surface and throughout the soil in places. 

The soil is low in natural fertility and has a low avail- 
ae moisture capacity. Runoff is rapid and permeability 
is slow. 

All of this soil has been cleared and cultivated, but most 
of it is now idle or is in unimproved pasture. A few 
areas are still in crops. The soil generally has poor tilth 
and is difficult to work and conserve. Yields of corn, to- 
bacco, and other row crops are ordinarily low. Small 
grains, whiteclover, and tall fescue are among the plants 
best. suited to this soil because most of their growth is 
made in the spring when moisture is plentiful. (Ca- 
pability unit [Ve-2) 

Talbott silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (TfC3)—The plow layer of this soil is yellowish- 
brown to yellowish-red silty clay, 3 to 5 inches thick. 
Most of this layer is the yellowish-red or red clay from the 
subsoil, Many shallow gullies or a few deep ones are com- 
mon. In a few areas chert is on the surface and through- 
out the soil in varying amounts. Limestone bedrock gen- 
ly is at a depth of 14% to 5 feet, but it crops out in 
places. 

The soul is low in natural fertility. It generally is poor 
in tilth and is iow in available moisture capacity. 

All areas of this soil have been cleared and cultivated. 
Although a few areas are still in crops, most areas are 
now idle, are in unimproved pasture, or have been aban- 
doned. The abandoned fields have grown up in sparse 
stands of low-quality trees, mainly cedar. The soil is best 
suited to permanent pasture and hay. (Capability unit 
VIe-2) 

Talbott very rocky soils, 2 to 15 percent slopes 
(TvD).—Outcrops of limestone bedrock cover from 10 to 50 
percent of the surface of these soils (fig. 22). Between 
the outcrops of rock, the soil material ranges from a few 
inches to several feet in thickness. In areas that. are not 
severely eroded, these soils have a surface layer of brown 
or yellowish-brown silt loam or silty clay loam and a sub- 
soil of yellowish-brown or yellowish-red clay. 
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Figure 22—Permanent pasture on Talbott very rocky soils. 


These soils are low in natural fertility, are strongly acid, 
and are low in available moisture capacity. 

Talbott very rocky soils are extensive in the eastern part 
of the county. Although about 60 percent of the acreage 
has been cleared, most cleared areas are idle, are in pas- 
ture, or have reverted to sparse stands of trees, mainly 
cedar and hickory. Most areas of these soils are fairly 
well suited to permanent pasture. A few areas that have 
deeper, more favorable soil materials and fewer outcrops 
of rock can be planted to crops occasionally. Tillage with 
machinery is impractical, however, because of the rock out- 
crops. The rockier and shallower areas are best suited 
to trees. (Capability unit VIs-1) 


Use and Management of Soils 


This section describes the use and management of soils 
for crops and pane for trees, for wildlife, and for 
engineering work. 


Use and Management of Soils for 
Crops and Pasture 


In this subsection the soils are grouped according to 
their capabilities for producing crops and pasture. "The 
system used for grouping soils according to capability is 
outlined and explained. ‘This is followed by a description 
of each capability unit and the management it requires. 
Also in this subsection is a table that gives estimated yield 
of principal crops in the county under two defined levels 
of management. 


Capability grouping 

The capability classification is one of a number of inter- 
pretative groupings of soils made for agricultural pur- 
poses. It shows, in a general way, how suitable the soils 
are for most kinds of farming. It is a practical grouping 
based on limitations of the soils, the risk of damage when 
they are used, and the way they respond to management. 

In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at three 
levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. Eight capa- 
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bility classes are in the broadest grouping and are desig- 
nated by Roman numerals I through VITI. Jn class I 
are the soils that have few limitations, the widest range 
of use, and the least risk of damage when they are used. 
The soils in the other classes have progressively greater 
natural limitations. In class VIII are soils and land- 
forms so rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that they do 
not produce worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or wood 
products. : ran 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations with- 
in the classes. Within most of the classes there can be up 
to four subclasses. The subclass is indicated by adding a 
small letter, ¢, w, 8, or ¢, to the class numeral, for example, 
Ile. The letter ¢ shows that the main limitation is risk 
of erosion unless close-growing plant cover is maintained ; 
w means that water in or on the soil will interfere with 
plant growth or cultivation (in some soils the wetness can 
be partly corrected by artificial drainage) ; s shows that 
the soil is limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, 
stony, or low in fertility; and ¢, used in only some parts 
of the country, indicates that the chief limitations is cli- 
mate that is too cold or too dry. 

Tn class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of this 
class have few or no limitations. Class V can contain, at 
the most, only subclasses 2, s, and ¢, because the soils in it 
have little or no susceptibility to erosion but have other 
limitations that limit their use largely to pasture, range, 
woodland, or wildlife. In Williamson County no soils 
are in class V. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, which 
are groups of soils enough alike to be suited to the same 
crops and pasture plants, to require similar management, 
and to have similar productivity and other responses to 
management. Thus, the capability unit is a convenient 
grouping of soils for making many statements about man- 
agement of soils. Capability units are generally identi- 
fied by numbers assigned locally, for example, [le-1 or 
IITe-2. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, and 
units according to the degree and kind of their permanent 
limitations, without consideration of major landforming 
or reclamation that would change the slope, depth, or 
other characteristics of the soils. 

The eight classes in the capability system, and the sub- 
classes and units in this county, are described in the list 
that follows. 


Class I. Soils that have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 
(No subclass.) 
Capability unit I-1.—Deep, well-drained soils on 
nearly level uplands and stream terraces. 
Capability unit I-2.—Deep, well-drained soils in 
alluvium. 
Capability unit I-8.—Deep, moderately well 
drained, silty or loamy soils in alluvium. 
Class II. Soils that have some limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or require moderate conservation prac- 
tices. 
Subclass IIe—Soils subject to moderate erosion if 
they are not protected. 
Capability unit IIe-1—Gently sloping, deep, 
well-drained soils on uplands and stream ter- 
races. 


Capability unit Ile-2—Gently sloping soils that 
have a dense, slowly permeable layer. 

Capability unit Ile-8—Gently sloping, moder- 
ately deep to deep, cherty or gravelly soils on 
uplands and stream terraces. 

Subclass IIw.—Soils that are moderately limited by 
excess water. 

Capability unit IIw-1.—Dark, moderately well 
drained soils in alluvium. 

Capability unit IIw-2.—Nearly level soils that 
have a fragipan and are on stream terraces. 

Subclass IIs.—Soils that are moderately limited by 
factors affecting tilth or moisture capacity. 

Capability unit TIs-1—Deep, cherty or gravelly 
soils in.alluvium. 

Class III. Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Subclass ITIe.—Soils that are subject to severe erosion 
if they are cultivated and not protected. 

Capability unit IITe-1—Sloping, fertile, well- 
drained soils on uplands and stream terraces. 

Capability unit [[le-2—Gently sloping soils that 
havea clay subsoil. 

Capability unit ITI-3—Sloping soils that have 
a hardpan. 

Capability unit IITe-4+—Sloping, cherty or 
gravelly soils. 

Capability unit IIIe-5.—Gently sloping and slop- 
ing, clayey soils that are shallow and very 
slowly permeable. 

Subclass TiIw.—Soils that are severely limited by 
excess water. 

Capability unit IIIw-1—Somewhat poorly 
drained to poorly drained alluvial soils. 

Capability unit IIIw-2.—Somewhat poorly 
drained soils on stream terraces. 

Class IV. Soils that have very severe limitations that re- 
strict the choice of plants, require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Subelass TVe.—Soils subject to very severe erosion if 
they are cultivated and not protected. 

Capability unit [Ve-1—Sloping and moderately 
steep, well-drained soils on uplands and stream 
terraces, 

Capability unit [Ve-2.—Sloping soils that have a 
clayey subsoil. 

Capability unit [Ve-3.—Sloping to moderately 
steep cherty soils. 

Subclass [Vw.—Soils that are very severely limited 
for cultivation because of excess water. 

Capabilitity unit IVw-1.—Level, very poorly 
drained soils on stream terraces. 

Class V. Soils that are subject to little or no erosion haz- 
ard but have other limitations, impractical to remove, 
that restrict the use of the soils largely to pasture, 
range, woodland, or wildlife food and cover. There are 
no class V soils in Williamson County. 

Class VI. Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuitable for cultivation and that limit 
their use largely to pasture, woodland, or wildlife food 
and cover. 
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Subclass VIe—Soils severely limited, mainly by risk 
of erosion, if protective cover is not maintained, 

Capability unit VIe-1—Moderately steep to 
steep, permeable soils that are severely eroded 
or subject to severe erosion. 

Capability unit VIe-2.—Sloping to steep, clayey 
soils that are mostly severely eroded. 

Subclass VIs.—Soils generally unsuitable for cultiva- 
tion and other uses because of stones, low moisture 
capacity, or other limiting features. 

Capability unit VIs-1.—Sloping to steep, shallow 
to moderately deep, cherty, flaggy, or very 
rocky soils. 

Class VII. Soils that are unsuitable for cultivation be- 
cause of very severe limitations that cannot be corrected 
without major reclamation and that restrict their, use 
largely to grazing, woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass VIle.—-Soils very severely limited, chiefly by 
risk of erosion if protective cover is not maintained. 

Capability unit VITe-1—Steep and very steep 
soils on uplands. 

Subclass VIIs.—Soils very severely limited by chert, 
stones, shallowness, or moisture capacity, 

Capability unit VIIs-1—Rockland, very rocky 
on shallow soils, and very rocky shallow 
souls. 

Class VIII. Soils and landforms that have limitations 
that preclude their use, without major reclamation, for 
commercial production of plants; and that restrict their 
use to recreation, wildlife, water supply, or esthetic pur- 
poses. There are no class VIII soils in Williamson 
County. 


Made land, Mine pits and dumps, and Mine land, re- 
claimed, have not been classified into capability units be- 
cause their limitations are too complex or varied. 
Managing soils by capability units 

The 25 capability units of Williamson County are dis- 
cussed in the following pages. Characteristics of the soils 
that affect use and management are described, and the soils 
in each unit are listed. Also discussed are the capabilities 
of the soils and their management requirements. Not given 
in this section are specific recommendations about fer- 
tilizer, about varieties and mixtures of seeds, and about 
rates and dates of seeding. Fertilizer, seed varieties, and 
seeding requirements change as discoveries are made and 
prices change. Up-to-date recommendations are pub- 
lished from time to time by the Tennessee Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and Extension Service. The descrip- 
tions of the capability units and of the individual 
soils given in this report will help in selecting good uses 
and practices for each kind of soil. People of the Soil 
Conservation Service and the Extension Service will help 
interpret the statewide recommendations for the soils. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-1 

In this capability unit are deep, well-drained soils on 
nearly level uplands and stream terraces. They are 
among the most fertile and productive soils in the county. 
The soils are— 


Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Maury silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


These soils have a high available moisture capacity and 
a thick root zone that is readily permeable to air, water, 
and plant roots. The soils are slightly acid to strongly 
acid and are medium to high in content of phosphorus, In 
places the Armour soils are likely to be flooded occasion- 
ally for short periods. 

The soils in this unit are well suited to many kinds of 
crops, are easily worked, and can be used intensively. Row 
crops can be planted annually, but winter cover and green 
manure may be needed to maintain good tilth and high 
yields. Some areas are better suited to short rotations 
than to row crops planted each year. 

The soils in this unit are also well suited to pasture. 
Excellent for permanent pasture is a mixture of orchard- 
grass and alfalfa or of fescue and whiteclover. Sudan- 
grass, millet, or other grasses provide high-producing sup- 
plemental pasture. 

High yields of crops and forage can be maintained if 
lime and fertilizer are applied. Crops on these soils re- 
spond especially well to lime, potash, and nitrogen. 

Good tilth is fairly easy to maintain without special 
practices, but tilling when the soils are wet is not advisable. 
Though erosion is not a problem in most areas, diversions 
are needed in a few places to protect the soils against excess 
runoff from steeper adjoining soils. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-2 


The soils in this capability unit are deep, well drained, 
fertile, and highly productive. These soils are on bottoms, 
in depressions, ahd along small drains. They are likely 
to be flooded for short periods, and in most places they 
receive silty or loamy sediments. The soils are— 

Greendale silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Huntington silt loam, local alluvium. 
Huntington silt loam, phosphatic. 
Sequatchie loam, phosphatic. 

These soils have a high available moisture capacity and 
a thick root zone that is easily penetrated by air, water, 
and plant roots. They range from medium acid to 
neutral. Except for the Greendale soil and Huntington 
silt loam, local alluvium, these soils are medium to high in 
phosphorus. 

These soils are well suited to many kinds of crops, are 
easily worked, and can be cultivated intensively. If fer- 
tilizer is added and crop residue is returned to the soil, 
row crops can be grown every year. Suitable crops are 
corn, small grains, sorghum, soybeans, and vegetables. 

These soils are well suited to pasture. Because of their 
high available moisture capacity, they are more produc- 
tive in dry seasons than most soils on uplands. Saople- 
mental pasture of sudangrass, millet, or other grasses is 
highly productive. Orchardgrass, fescue, bermudagrass, 
and whiteclover are excellent for permanent pasture. 

Tobacco and alfalfa grow well on these soils, but the 
risk of growing these crops is too great on the fields that 
are likely to be flooded. 

These soils produce fairly high yields of crops and 
forage without fertilizer, but some fertilizer is needed to 
maintain high yields under intensive use. Crops on the 
Greendale soil respond well to complete fertilizer and 
lime. On the Huntington soils crops respond to potash 
and nitrogen. 

Special tillage or cropping is not needed to maintain 
good tilth or to control runoff and erosion. In places, 
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Figure 23.—Small stream channel improved in Huntington soil. 
Sloping and sodding the channel facilitates clipping and prevents 
clogging. 


however, diversions are required to protect these soils 
against runoff from adjacent uplands. The practice most 
needed is improvement of streams and channels to pre- 
vent floods from damaging nearby fields (fig. 23). 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-3 


The soils in this capability unit are deep and mod- 
erately well drained. They are along large streams, 
along small drainageways, and in depressions. Most 
areas of these soils are likely to be flooded and ponded for 
short periods. A high water table generally saturates the 
lower subsoil for long periods in winter and spring. Most 
areas are moderately well drained, however, and removal 
of excess water is not dificult. The soils are— 

Lindside silt loam. 
Lindside silt loam, phosphatic. 

These soils are moderate to high in natural fertility 
and are high in available moisture capacity. Most areas 
are medium to high in phosphorus and are medium acid or 
slightly acid. 

The soils in this unit are easily worked. If they are 
adequately drained, they are suited to many kinds of crops 
and can be used intensively. Corn, sorghum, soybeans, 
and other row crops can be grown every year. 

These soils are especially well suited to pasture because 
their supply of moisture is good. Suitable for permanent 
pasture are fescue, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, white- 
clover, and lespedeza. Sudangrass or millet produces 
high yields of supplemental summer pasture. 

Alfalfa and tobacco generally are not suited to un- 
drained areas of these soils, but these crops can be grown 
if the soils are drained and are protected from flooding. 

Although these soils produce fairly good yields without 
fertilizer, nearly all crops and pasture plants on the phos- 
phatic Lindside soil respond well to applications of nitro- 
gen and potash. In addition to these amendments, the 
nonphosphatic Lindside soil requires large amounts of 
phosphate. 


Surface drainage and internal drainage can be improved 
on these soils in many places. Ponded areas can be 
drained by open ditches or tile. Most bottom land and 
areas along small drainageways can be drained by plowing 
to leave furrows, by alining rows, and by tilling im long, 
narrow bands parallel to the stream channels. Damage 
from flooding and sedimentation can be reduced in many 
places by straightening the stream channels. Good tilth 
can be maintained if the soils are not tilled or grazed when 
they are wet. 

CAPABILITY UNIT IHe-1 

The soils in this capability unit are deep and well 
drained, They have a silt loam or loam surface layer and 
a friable silty clay loam or clay loam subsoil, The soils 
are— 

Armour silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Armout silt loam, 2 to5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Etowah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hicks silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mountview silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Stiversville silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils have a thick root zone that is easily pene- 
trated by air, water, and plant roots. Most of the soils 
are moderately high in organic matter and have a moder- 
ately high to high available moisture capacity. They are 
some of the most productive soils on uplands and stream 
terraces in the county. 

These soils are well suited to many kinds of crops and 
pasture, and they can be cultivated frequently. Row 
crops can be grown 1 year in 2, or as much as 50 percent 
of the time, but they should not be grown more than 2 
years in succession, These soils are well suited to a crop- 
ping system in which corn or another row crop is followed 
by a small grain and then pasture or hay is grown for 2 
or more years (figs. 24 and 25). 


Figure 24.—Rotational pasture on Maury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. 
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percent slopes, 


These soils are easy to keep in good tilth, but they are 
susceptible to erosion unless they are well managed. In 
most areas a. few severely eroded spots have a fine-textured 
surface layer that crusts and forms hard clods if the soil 
is worked when it.is wet. These spots require heavier 
rates of seeding than do less eroded areas, and more fer- 
tilizer and organic matter. Contour cultivation is effec- 
tive in controlling erosion. On long slopes the hazard 
of erosion can be reduced by terracing or contour strip- 
cropping. Diversions will protect many areas that re- 
ceive excess runoff from steep slopes. Natural draws pro- 
vide excellent sites for sod waterways. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-2 


The soils in this capability unit are moderately well 
drained and are on gently sloping uplands and stream ter- 
races, ‘These soils have a dense layer, or in some places a 
cemented layer, normally at a depth of 16 to 80 inches. 
The soils are— 

Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Dickson silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Donerail silt loam, concretionary, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mercer silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils have a grayish-brown to dark-brown silt 
loam surface layer and a brown to light yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam subsoil. The subsoil overlies a highly mot- 
tled, compact layer, which restricts the movement of air 
and water and the penetration of plant roots. During 
periods of highest rainfall, a perched water table above 
the compact layer generally saturates the soils for fairly 
long periods. During prolonged dry periods, however, 
the soils dry out, and most crops and pastures are damaged 
by drought. A1l of these soils are medium acid to strongly 
acid and are moderate to moderately low in fertility. The 
Donerail and Captina soils, however, are medium to high 
in phosphorus. 

The compact layer in these soils somewhat limits their 
use. Because the soils dry out quickly, yields of most sum- 


mer annuals are reduced during prolonged dry periods. 
Corn, sorghum, soybeans, and other row crops can be 
grown satisfactorily as much as 50 percent of the time, 
but they should not be grown more than 2 years in suc- 
cession. ‘These soils are best suited to short cropping sys- 
tems in which a row crop is followed by a small grain, and 
then sod or hay is grown for 2 or more years. Small 
grains grow and mature during seasons of higher rainfall 
and therefore generally give proportionally higher yields 
than do most summer annuals. 

Leaching and erosion can be controlled by keeping the 
soils in winter cover or a green-manure crop as much as 
possible. Crimson clover, vetch, ryegrass, or a small grain 
ollowing each row crop are effective for this purpose. 

These soils produce good pasture and are well suited to 
fescue, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, whiteclover, and an- 
nual lespedeza. They are poorly suited to alfalfa, how- 
ever, because they have a limited root zone, unfavorable 
moisture content, and low fertility. 

Liming and fertilizing are important in establishing 
and maintaining most crops and pasture. On all of these 
soils, crops respond to lime, nitrogen, and potash. On 
the Captina and Donerail soils, however, crops do not 
respond so well to phosphate fertilizer. 

Because these soils dry out slowly in the spring, seedbed 
preparation and planting are delayed. Consequently, 
farmers tend to till the soils when they are too wet. Con- 
tour cultivating, terracing, and contour stripcropping are 
effective in controlling erosion. FExcess runoff can be di- 
verted from many areas by diversion ditches, and natural 
draws provide excellent sites for sod waterways. Damage 
from trampling can be prevented by carefully controlled 
grazing, especially when the soils are wet. Drainage 
ditches can be dug to remove excess surface water in seep- 
age areas. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Me-3 

The soils in this capability unit are moderately deep to 
deep and are cherty or gravelly. They occur on gently 
sloping uplands, stream terraces, toe slopes, and fans. 
The soils are— ; 

Armour cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Humphreys cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are medium acid to strongly acid, are mod- 
erate to low in natural fertility, and are moderately rapid 
to rapid in permeability. They have a moderate to mod- 
erately low available moisture capacity. The Armour soil 
is meclium to high in phosphorus. 

The soils are fairly well suited to commonly grown crops 
and pasture and are well suited to moderately intensive 
use. In many places chert or gravel is on the surface and 
in the soil, and yields of most crops are reduced by drought 
during the growing season. Under good management, 
these soils produce fair to good yields of corn, sorghum, 
tobacco, small grains, and alfalfa. They are well suited 
to cropping systems in which a row crop is grown for not 
more than 2 years in succession and is followed by grasses 
and legumes for 2 or more years. After each row crop is 
harvested, a winter cover of crimson clover, vetch, or small 
grain is beneficial. 

These soils produce good hay and pasture. They are 
suited to fescue, orchardgrass, bermucagrass, annual les- 
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pedeza, white clover, red clover, alfalfa, sericea lespedeza, 
and most other grasses and legumes. Fairly good supple- 
mental pasture of sudangrass and millet can be grown, but 
the yields are usually reduced by summer drought. 

Crops grown on all of these soils respond to lime and 
fertilizer. Lime and potash are especially needed to main- 
tain good yields of legumes. 

Chert or gravel on the surface interferes with tillage, 
mowing, and other operations on many of these soils. 
Consequently, it is best to plant crops that require only 
a small amount of tillage and to use machinery less likely 
to be damaged by the chert. Effective in controlling ero- 
sion are terraces, diversions, contour cultivation, and con- 
tour stripcropping on long uniform slopes. Natural 
draws provide excellent sites to establish sod waterways 
for terrace and diversion outlets. Fertility and tilth can 
be improved by using barnyard manure, green-manure 
crops, and rotations that include crops that return large 
amounts of organic material to the soil. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-1 


The soils in this capability unit are nearly black and are 
moderately well drained. They are along small drainage- 
ways, in depressions, and on toe slopes and fans. Surface 
drainage is generally slow, and most areas are likely to 
be flooded or ponded for short periods. The soils are— 

Bgam silt loam, phosphatic, 
Lanton silt loam, phosphatic. 
Sees silty clay loam. 

Most of these soils contain much clay, especially in the 
subsoil. They are well aerated in the upper 16 to 24 
inches, but below this depth they are saturated for long 
periods and are mottled in varying degrees. Most of these 
soils are high in natural fertility, are medium to high in 
phosphorus, and are high in available moisture capacity. 
They range from medium acid to alkaline, but most of the 
soils are about neutral. 

A relatively high, fluctuating water table and the hazard 
of flooding or ponding limit the kinds of crops and pasture 
plants that can be grown on these soils. If adequately 
drained, most of these soils can be used continuously for 
corn, sorghum, soybeans, and other row crops. Small 
grains generally grow well, but these plants tend to lodge 
and mature later than they do on well-drained soils of up- 
lands. The soils are generally wet Jate in spring, and the 
harvest of small grains with heavy machinery is delayed. 

Because these soils are naturally fertile and have a high 
available moisture capacity, they are valuable for pasture. 
Fescue, bermudagrass, whiteclover, and annual lespedeza 
are well suited pasture plants. Although alfalfa grows 
well in some places, it generally is damaged by the excess 
moisture, which encourages diseases and parasites. Be- 
cause the soils remain moist during dry periods, they pro- 
duce high yields of sudangrass and millet in supplemental 
pasture. 

Crops grown on these soils respond well to fertilizer. 
Nitrogen and potassium are the plant nutrients most 
needed for high yields. If the soils are planted to row 
crops continuously, organic matter can be maintained by 
turning under crop residue. 

Surface and internal drainage can be improved in many 
places. Depressions in bottom Jand can be drained by 
plowing to leave furrows, by alining rows, and by plow- 


ing and cultivating in long, narrow bands that parallel 
streams. Generally, ponded areas can be drained by open 
ditches. Flood damage can be reduced by alining stream 
channels and clearing and stabilizing streambanks. ‘These 
soils clod or puddle if tilled when wet, and they harden 
when they dry. Therefore, to maintain good tilth, they 
should be tilled within a fairly narrow range of moisture 
content. When the soils are wet, grazing should be care- 
fully controlled to prevent damage from trampling. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-2 


Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is 
the only soil in this capability unit. This nearly level soil 
is on stream terraces and has a fragipan about 2 feet below 
the surface. 

The plow layer is brown or dark-brown, friable silt 
loam. Above a compact, highly mottled fragipan, the sub- 
soil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam. The fragipan re- 
stricts the movement of air and water and the penetration 
of plant roots. In winter and spring a perched water table 
above the fragipan keeps the soil saturated for long pe- 
riods, but in summer the soil dries out and cannot supply 
enough moisture to most crops and pastures. 

This soil is medium acid to strongly acid, is moderate 
in natural fertility, and is medium to high in phosphorus. 

Row crops can be grown every year on this soil if it is 
well fertilized and if large amounts of cornstalks or other 
crop residue are returned to it. Short cropping systems, 
however, may be better for this soil than row crops grown 
every year. A rotation of corn or sorghum followed by 
lespedeza hay is especially well suited. Yields of soy- 
beans are good. Yields of small grains generally are fair 
to good, but these crops may drown out in the low spots. 

This soil also produces good pasture and is suited to 
fescue, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, whiteclover, and an- 
nual lespedeza. Because of the shallow root zone and the 
perched water table, alfalfa does not grow well. 

Most crops require proper liming and fertilizing for 
good yields, and they respond to lime, nitrogen, and potash. 
The soil generally is well supplied with phosphorus. 

Good management includes removing excess water, 
maintaining good tilth, and selecting water-tolerant and 
drought-resistant plants. To keep the soil in good tilth, 
special care should be taken not to till it when it is too 
wet. Wetness in spring delays field operations in many 
places, but these areas can be drained by open ditches or 
tile. Pastures should be protected from trampling, espe- 
cially when they are wet. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Is-1 

The soils in this capability unit are on first bottoms, 
along small drainageways, and in depressions. Most areas 
are subject to flooding or ponding and are likely to receive 
fresh deposits of cherty sediments. The soils are— 

Huntington cherty silt loam, phosphatic. 
Lindside cherty silt loam. 
Lindside cherty silt loam, phosphatic. 

The Lindside soils have a relatively high water table 
and are not well drained, but minor improvements in 
drainage make them suited to most crops. Most of the 
soils in this capability unit are medium to high in phos- 
phorus. Chert or gravel on the surface and in the soil in- 
terferes with tillage. 
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If fertility is maintained and the soils are not flooded 
or ponded, row crops can be grown every year. Small 
grains can be grown after a row crop in areas where flocd- 
ing and ponding are not a great hazard. Corn, sorghum, 
soybeans, and annual lespeceza are well suited. Alfalfa, 
sericea lespedeza, and tobacco can be grown successfully 


in fields that have been adequately drained and are not © 


likely to be flooded. 

These soils are well suited to pasture and produce high 
yields of forage. Fescue, bermudagrass, orchardgrass, 
whiteclover, lespedeza, and alfalfa are suitable pasture 
plants. Sudangrass and millet make good supplemental 
pasture. 

Crops on Lindside cherty silt loam, a nonphosphatic soil, 
show good response to a complete fertilizer. Nitrogen and 
potassium are the main plant nutrients needed on the phos- 
phatic soils. Soils of this capability unit ordinarily do 
not need lime, and tests should be made before applying 
lime to them. 

Although these soils are level to gently sloping, the 
chert or gravel interferes with tillage and may damage 
some farm equipment. The soils can be tilled within a 
wide range of moisture content without serious damage to 
tilth. Surface and internal drainage can be improved 
in some areas by digging open ditches, by laying tile 
drains, by alining rows, and by plowing and cultivating 
in long, narrow bands that parallel the stream channel. 
In places diversions would protect these soils from sedi- 
ments or overwash from adjoining upland slopes. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ife-1 

The soils in this capability unit are on sloping uplands, 
terraces, toe slopes, and fans. They are moderately deep 
todeep and are welldrained. The soils are— 

Armour silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Armour silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Etowah silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hagerstown silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hicks silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Humphreys silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Maury silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mountview silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Stiversville silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils have a surface layer of brown or dark-brown 
silt loam. Their subsoil is friable and ranges from brown 
to red and from silty clay loam to silty clay. These soils 
are generally in good tilth and are easily penetrated by 
air, water, and plant roots. They range from medium acid 
to strongly acid. In areas that are not severely eroded, 
the available moisture capacity is moderate to moderately 
high. 

These soils are well suited to many kinds of crops. They 
respond to good management and can be cultivated regu- 
larly. Once every 3 or 4 years, corn, sorghum, soybeans, 
tobacco, or other row crops can be grown (fig. 26). Suit- 
able cropping systems for these soils are (1) a row crop 
followed by a small grain, and then pasture grown for 2 
or more years; and (2) a row crop followed by alfalfa for 
3 or more years. On many farms some areas of these soils 
are more suitable for pasture or hay than for row crops, 
especially if the areas are small and are next to steeper, 
less productive soils. Vetch, crimson clover, or small 
grains are effective winter cover and green-manure crops, 


Figure 26.—Tobacco in foreground on gently sloping Armour soil. 
Alfalfa hay in background on sloping Maury soil. 


and they protect these soils from erosion and add organic 
matter. 

These soils are among the best in the county for alfalfa, 
and they are suited to all other common hay crops. In 
many places the life and yields of most hay crops can be 
increased by seeding small grain lightly in areas where 
stands are thin. 

These soils produce good pasture and are well suited 
to orchardgrass, fescue, bermudagrass, redtop, whiteclover, 
alfalfa, annual lespedeza, sericea lespedeza, and other 
grasses and legumes. 

On most of these soils, crops respond well to lime and 
complete fertilizer, but on the soils that are medium to 
high in phosphorus, crops show little response to additions 
of that element. Borax is generally required to maintain 
high yields of alfalfa. Deficiencies of some of the minor 
elements, especially of zinc in corn, have been detected in 
crops on some of the more highly phosphatic soils in this 
unit, 

These soils are relatively easy to work and to maintain 
in good tilth and fertility. Diversions, terraces, strip- 
cropping, and contour cultivating are effective im pro- 
teeting these soils from erosion. In many places natural 
draws provide excellent sites for sod waterways. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIe-2 


In this capability unit are clayey soils that formed from 
limestone and are well drained to moderately well drained. 
The soils are— 

Ashwood silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

Braxton cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Mimosa silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Talbott silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

The surface layer of these soils is brown or dark-brown 
silt loam. or silty clay loam, and the subsoil is yellowish- 
brown or reddish-brown, firm and plastic silty clay or 
clay. The soils range from shallow to deep over lime- 
stone bedrock, and a few outcrops are common in most 
areas. These soils have a moderate to low available 
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moisture capacity. All are medium acid to strongly acid 
except the Ashwood soil, which is slightly acid to alkaline. 

Although these soils are fairly well suited to most crops 
commonly grown, they are probably best suited to small 
grains and pasture. Water is held tightly by these clayey 
soils and is not readily available to plants. Consequently, 
most crops, especially summer annuals, grow little during 
dry periods. The heavy clay subsoil also limits the root 
zone of many plants and slows movement of air and water. 
Corn, tobacco, grain sorghum, and other row crops can be 
grown once every 3 or 4 years, but yields are generally 
low to medium. A suitable cropping system is a row 
crop followed by a small grain, and then 2 or more years 
of sod or hay. Water soaks slowly into these clayey 
soils and runs off rapidly. Therefore, to control erosion, 
all cropping systems should provide a cover crop after 
each row crop. 

These soils are well suited to most grasses and legumes 
grown in the county. Suitable pasture plants are tall 
fescue, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, bluegrass, white- 
clover, annual lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza. Alfalfa 
can be grown successfully for hay or in mixtures for 
permanent pasture. 

Lime, nitrogen, and potash are the amendments most 
needed for crops and pasture. In addition, most crops 
and pasture on the Talbott soil respond well to phosphate. 
For alfalfa, boron is also needed on all of these soils to 
establish and maintain good stands. 

Good tilth is not particularly difficult to maintain, but 
special care should be taken not to till these soils when 
they are too wet. The soils can absorb and hold more 
moisture available to plants if their supply of organic 
matter isgood. Terraces or contour stripcropping is effec- 
tive in controlling erosion where row crops are grown. In 
many places where the hazard of erosion is greatest, diver- 
sions remove concentrated runoff to more suitable outlets. 
Natural draws are excellent sites for sod waterways. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIte-3 


The soils in this capability unit have a fragipan, or com- 
pact layer, at about 2 feet below the surface. The soils 
are— 

Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Donerail silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Donerail silt loam, coneretionary, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded, 

These soils have a dark grayish-brown to yellowish- 
brown silt loam surface layer. Above the highly mottled 
fragipan, or compact layer, their subsoil ranges from 
yellowish brown to yellowish red and from silty clay loam 
to silty clay. All of these soils are slowly to very slowly 
permeable, are moderately low to low in available moisture 
capacity, and are medium to high in phosphorus. The 
concretionary Donerail soil has a hard, cemented layer 
that is high in iron, manganese, and phosphorus. 

The fragipan restricts the penetration of plant roots and 
the movement of air and water. Consequently, excess 
water accumulates above this layer during wet periods, but 
the soils dry out rapidly during dry periods. Suitable 
crops are corn, sorghum, soybeans, small grains, sericea 
lespedeza, and annual lespedeza. Small grains grow and 
mature during periods of highest rainfall and therefore 


produce higher yields than row crops. Suitable cropping 
systems are (1) a row crop, a small grain, and sod for 2 
or more years; and (2) a row crop followed by a hay crop 
for 3 or more years. To reduce leaching and erosion, a 
cover crop should be kept on these soils as much of the time 
ag possible. Crimson clover, vetch, and small grains are 
good winter cover crops that can be seeded after each 
row crop. 

These soils can produce good yields of pasture and are 
suited to fescue, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, redtop, 
whiteclover, sericea lespedeza, and annual lespedeza. 
Alfalfa is not generally grown for hay or in pasture mix- 
tures, but it can be grown successfully in short rotations. 

Lime and fertilizer are needed for all crops and pasture 
plants on these soils, but the response to phosphate is less 
than to other fertilizers. 

These strongly sloping, very slowly permeable soils are 
highly susceptible to erosion. In areas that are planted 
to row crops, contour stripcropping, terracing, or a com- 
bination of these, are effective in slowing runoff and con- 
trolling erosion. Diversions can be used in many places 
to carry excess water to safe outlets. Natural drains pro- 
vide good sites for sod waterways. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-4 


The soils in this capability unit are cherty or gravelly, 
are moderately deep to deep, and are well drained. The 
soils are— 

Armour cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Baxter cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Frankstown cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 
Greendale cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes. 

Humphreys cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Chert or grave] is scattered over the surface and 
throughout most of these soils. The amount of chert or 
gravel in the soil varies, but it generally increases with 
depth. The Mountview soils are relatively free of chert in 
the upper 14 to 20 inches, but they are underlain by cherty 
soil, The soils in this unit are medium acid to strongly 
acid. They are moderately rapid to rapid in permeability 
and have a moderate to low available moisture capacity. 
The Armour and Frankstown soils generally range from 
medium to high in phosphorus. 

All common crops can be grown on these soils, but yields 
are frequently reduced by drought during summer and 
fall. If the soils are well managed, they produce fair to 
good yields of corn, sorghum, tobacco, small grains, and 
annual lespedeza. Best yields can be obtained by growing 
a row crop only once every 3 or 4 years in cropping sys- 
tems in which the row crop is followed by a small grain 
and then pasture, or a row crop is followed by hay for 8 
or more years. Alfalfa can be grown, but a high level 
of management is required to obtain good yields. Some 
truck crops, especially tomatoes, grow satisfactorily on 
many of the soils in this unit. 

These soils produce good’ pasture of most grasses and 
legumes, including orchardgrass, fescue, bermudagrass, 
whiteclover, sericea lespedeza, annual lespedeza, and 
alfalfa. 

Lime, nitrogen, and potash are most needed for crops 
and pasture. In addition, phosphate is needed on all soils 
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except the Armour and Frankstown soils. Borax is also 
neecled to maintain good stands and yields of alfalfa. 

Because of the chert or gravel, tillage is fairly difficult, 
but it can be made easier by planting crops that require 
only a small amount of tillage and by using machinery that 
is not likely to be damaged by chert and gravel, Diver- 
sions, terraces, contour striperopping, and contour culti- 
vating are effective in retarding excess runoff and control- 
ling erosion. In most places natural drains seeded to per- 
manent sod provide suitable outlets for diversions and ter- 
races. Most areas of the Greendale soil are in narrow, 
V-shaped valleys that are relatively inaccessible and are 
difficult to cultivate. These areas are probably best suited 
to trees or to permanent pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIe-5 


The soils in this capability unit have developed from 
clayey limestone on gently sloping and sloping uplands. 
The soils are— 

Dowellton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Fairmount silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes. 

These soils have a grayish-brown to very dark grayish- 
brown silt loam or silty clay loam surface layer and a 
slowly permeable heavy silty clay or clay subsoil that is 
highly mottled with yellow, brown, gray, olive, and red. 
In the Fairmount soil, clayey limestone generally is at a 
depth of 14 to 24 inches, but a few outcrops are common. 
Most of the Dowellton soil is on broad upland flats and 
is deeper and more poorly drained than the Fairmount 
soil. Both of these soils are moderately low to low in nat- 
ural fertility. Most areas are slightly acid to neutral, but 
a few are strongly acid. 

These soils are poorly suited to row crops and are hard 
to work. Small grains, sorghum, and soybeans grow 
fairly well. Cultivated areas can be planted to a small 
grain that is followed by pasture for 8 or more years. If 
adequately drained, the Dowellton soil in upland depres- 
sions or on broad, level, upland flats can be used more 
intensively. 

These soils are better suited to permanent pasture or 
hay than to row crops. Fescue, bermudagrass, white- 
clover, annual lespedeza, and sericea lespecleza are suitable 
pasture grasses and legumes. Pastures are easily damaged 
by overgrazing when the soils are dry and by trampling 
when they are wet. 

Yields of crops and forage can be increased by adding 
fertilizer, but crops on these soils respond much less to 
fertilizer than do crops on the deeper, more permeable soils. 
In places crops on the Dowellton soil do not respond to 
phosphate. 

Good tilth is difficult to maintain unless these soils are 
tilled within a narrow range of moisture content and un- 
less crop residue is turned under to maintain organic mat- 
ter. Terraces and diversions are difficult to construct and 
maintain on most slopes because the soils are shallow to 
bedrock and have a heavy clay subsoil. If row crops are 
planted on these slopes, contour stripcropping is the best 
practice. Natural draws are satisfactory for permanent 
sod waterways. Surface water can be removed from flats 
or ponded areas by open ditches. Carefully controlled 
grazing is necessary to prevent damage to pastures by 
overgrazing and trampling. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIw-1 


In this capability unit are somewhat poorly drained and 

poorly drained soils on first bottoms. The soils are— 
Dunning silt loam, phosphatic. 
Melvin silt loam, phosphatic. 

Most areas of these soils are likely to be flooded or 
ponded and are kept wet for a long time by seepage or by 
a water table that stays at or near the surface. ‘These soils 
generally are medium to high in phosphorus. The Dun- 
ning soil ranges from silt loam to silty clay. It is slightly 
acid to neutral and contains a moderate to moderately 
large amount of organic matter. The Melvin soil is gener- 
ally silt loam and is slightly acid to medium acid. “Both 
of the soils in this unit have a very high available moisture 
capacity. 

Unless these soils are artificially drained, their suit- 
ability for crops and pasture is limited. If they are 
adequately drained, corn, sorghum, soybeans, and other 
row crops can be grown almost continuously, but harvest 
in fall is usually difficult because of wetness. 

These soils are especially valuable for summer pasture. 
They remain moist through dry periods of the growing 
season and thus produce high yields of forage. But pas- 
tures are likely to be damaged by trampling during periods 
of high rainfall. Fescue, bermudagrass, whiteclover, and 
annual lespedeza are well suited for permanent pasture, 
and sudangrass and millet produce high yields of forage 
for ames grazing in summer. Alfalfa is poorly 
suited. 

These soils are well supplied with lime. Nitrogen and 
potash are the fertilizers most needed for crops and 
pasture. 

The soils are fairly easy to work when they are not too 
wet. Under natural drainage they are so wet that tillage 
is usually delayed in the spring, and harvesting in fall 
is difficult, but they can be adequately drained for crops 
and pasture by digging open ditches, by laying tile, by 
bedding the sod in long narrow bands, or by planting crops 
in rows parallel to the stream channel. Very important, 
especially on the Dunning soil, is tilling within a narrow 
range of moisture content to prevent hard clods from 
forming when the soil dries. Flood damage can be re- 
duced, in many places by alining stream channels and by 
clearing, shaping, and sodding streambanks. Most areas 
along small drainageways provide excellent sites for sod 
waterways. 

CAPABILITY UNIT UIw-2 


In this capability unit are somewhat poorly drained, 
slowly permeable soils on nearly level terraces. The soils 
are— 

Taft silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 
Taft silt loam, phosphatic. 

These soils have a brown or dark grayish-brown silt 
loam surface layer and a subsoil that is highly mottled, 
erayish-brown to yellowish-brown silty clay loam or silty 
clay. They have a hardpan at a depth of 16 to 30 inches. 
Surface runoff and internal drainage are slow to very slow. 
Consequently, the soils stay saturated during winter and 
spring, and in most places they are ponded. In summer 
and fall, however, the soils generally dry out, and most 
crops and pasture are damaged by drought. The soils are 
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medium to low in organic matter and natural fertility and 
are medium acid to strongly acid. Most areas are medium 
to high in phosphorus. 

Imperfect drainage and slow permeability limit the 
kinds of crops that can grow on hese soils. Under nat- 
ural drainage,.crop failures are common, but adequately 
drained fields produce fair to good yields of corn, sorghum, 
soybeans, small grains, and annual lespedeza. The soils 
are suited to short cropping systems of a row crop fol- 
lowed by 1 or more years of pasture, a row crop followed 
by a small grain anc annual lespedeza, or a row crop or a 
small grain followed by lespedeza hay. Row crops should 
not be grown more than 2 years in succession. 

Tall fescue, bermudagrass, whiteclover, and annual les- 
pedeza are suitable pasture plants. Although these soils 
produce medium to good yields of pasture, they are easily 
damaged by overgrazing when they are dry and by tram- 
pling when they are wet. 

Lime and fertilizer are needed for all crops and pastures, 
and complete fertilizer is needed on the nonphosphatic 
soil. The response to phosphate is low on the phosphatic 
soil. Lime and potash are especially needed for most 
legumes. 

These soils are fairly easy to work, but wetness often 
delays tillage in spring. Also, they are often wet late 
in fall at harvesttime. Drainage can be improved by 
open ditches, by bedding the soil in long narrow bands, and 
by planting crops in rows that parallel natural drains. 
Because the soils are slowly permeable, tile drainage gen- 
erally does not work. Diversions can be used in many 
places to divert excess runoff from higher slopes. Care- 
fully controlled grazing is desirable to prevent damage to 
pasture from overgrazing and trampling. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-1 


In this capability unit are moderately deep to deep soils 
on uplands and stream terraces. These soils havea friable 
subsoil. They are— 

Armour silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Hicks silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Maury silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Stiversville clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes,. severely eroded. 
Stiversville silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 3 

These soils range from slightly eroded to severely 
eroded. Unless they are severely eroded, these soils have 
a brown to dark-brown silt loam surface layer. The sub- 
soil ranges from yellowish brown to red in color and from 
silty clay loam to clay in texture. The surface layer of the 
severely eroded soils consists largely of subsoil material 
that ranges from silty clay loam to silty clay. 

These soils are suited to many kinds of crops and pas- 
ture. Corn, grain sorghum, soybeans, and tobacco can be 
grown in cropping systems lasting from 4 to 6 years. A 
row crop, 4 small grain, and then pasture or hay for 3 or 
more years is suitable; or the cropping system can consist 
entirely of a small grain and pasture or hay of legumes 
and grasses. In these cropping systems, any of the com- 
monly grown row crops and pasture plants can be used. 
These soils are among the best in the county for alfalfa. 

The soils are also valuable for pasture that is not grown 
in a cropping system. If they are adequately fertilized 
and otherwise well managed, they produce good pasture of 
high carrying capacity. 


For most crops grown on these soils, lime, nitrogen, and 
potash are needed more than other amendments. Soils 
that are medium to high in phosphorus should be tested 
before phosphate fertilizer is added. Boron is generally 
needed to help establish and maintain alfalfa. 

The control of water is important on these soils. Con- 
tour stripcropping and contour cultivating are good prac- 
tices for reducing runoff. In many places, diversions can 
be used to carry excess runoff to safe outlets. Natural 
draws, seeded or left in sod, provide good drainage outlets. 
The severely eroded soils crust and form hard clods if they 
are worked when wet. Their tilth and available moisture 
capacity can be improved by seeding and fertilizing at 
high rates, by plowing under crop residue, and by tilling 
within a fairly narrow range of moisture content. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-2 


The soils in this capability unit are on sloping uplands. 
They have a clayey subsoil and generally range from 144 
to 5 feet in depth to bedrock, but there are a few outcrops. 
The soils are— 

Ashwood silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Braxton cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hampshire silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Inman silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Mimosa cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mimosa silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Talbott silty clay, 2 to 5 percent. slopes, severely eroded. 
Talbott silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

If not severely eroded, these soils have a dark-brown 
silt loam surface layer. The subsoil is yellowish-brown to 
red, slowly permeable silty clay or clay that is generally 
mottled with gray, brown, or olive in the lower part. ATL 
except the Talbott soils are medium to high in phosphorus. 
Most of these soils are medium acid to strongly acid, but 
the Ashwood soils are slightly acid to slightly alkaline. 
All of these soils are low in available moisture capacity. 
The severely eroded soils are hard to work; their plow 
layer is sticky when wet and hard and cloddy when dry. 

These soils are only fair for corn, tobacco, and other row 
crops and at best produce only medium yields. They 
produce good yields of small grains, however, because the 
grain matures when moisture is plentiful. These soils 
erode readily and should not be planted to a cultivated 
crop more than once every 4. to 6 years. Suitable crop- 
ping systems are (1) a row crop followed by a small grain 
and then sod for 8 or more years, and (2) a row crop fol- 
lowed by hay or sod 4 or more years, A small grain is 
generally more profitable than a row crop in the cropping 
system. 

These soils are well suited to most commonly grown pas- 
ture grasses and legumes. Under good management, 
fescue, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, whiteclover, annual 
lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza grow well. Alfalfa can 
be grown successfully, but good stands are somewhat 
difficult to establish and maintain. 

Crops and pasture grown on most of these soils respond 
well to lime and to nitrogen and potash fertilizer. In ad- 
dition, crops on the Talbott soils respond to phosphate. 

Practices to control water are important on most of 
these erosive soils. Terraces, diversions, contour strip- 
cropping, and contour cultivating reduce runoff. After 
each row crop is harvested, planting a winter cover crop 
of crimson clover, vetch, or a small grain keeps the soils 
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protected when rainfall is highest. Plowing under the 
cover crop helps maintain organic matter. Most of the 
cherty soils and those with outcrops of bedrock are best 
suited to crops that need only a small amount of tillage. 
Farm machinery used on these soils may be damaged by 
the rocks or chert. The fine-textured surface layer of 
some of these soils crusts when it is dry and forms hard 
clods if it is tilled when wet. The tilth and available 
moisture capacity of these soils can be improved by main- 
taining organic matter and working the soils only within 
a fairly narrow range of moisture content. High rates of 
seeding and fertilizing will help to insure good stands 
and yields. 
CAPABILITY UNIT Ive-3 


In this capability unit are sloping to moderately steep, 
cherty soils that are slightly to severely eroded. The soils 
are— 


Armour cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

eee eset silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Baxter cherty silt loam, 12 ‘to 20 percent slopes. 

Baxter cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Bor pak silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Frankstown cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Humphreys cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

The soils that are not severely eroded have a dark-brown 
to brown cherty silt loam surface layer. The subsoil 
ranges from yellowish brown to red in color and from silty 
clay loam to clay in texture. The chert generally increases 
in size and amount with increasing depth. These soils are 
medium acid to strongly acid, They are moderate to low 
m natural fertility, are moderately rapid to rapid in 
permeability, and are moderate to low in available mois- 
ture capacity. The Armour, Dellrose, and Frankstown 
soils are medium to high in phosphorus. 

Most of the commonly grown crops and pasture plants 
are fairly well suited to these soils (fig. 27). The yields of 
most summer annuals generally are medium to low because 
available moisture capacity is low. The effects of drought 
are generally more severe on the severely eroded soils, If 
the soils in this unit are well managed, most of them 
produce fair to good yields of corn, sorghum, tobacco, 
small grains, and hay. A. suitable cropping system con- 
sists of a row crop followed by a small grain, and then hay 
or pasture for 8 or more years, Sericea lespedeza and 
annual lespedeza are suitable hay crops. Alfalfa can be 
grown successfully on most of the soils, but it requires a 
high level of management. 

Because of summer drought, erosion, and the difficulty 
of using farm machinery, most of these soils are better 
suited to permanent pasture or hay than to row crops. 
All commonly grown grasses and legumes are suitable, 
including orchardgrass, fescue, bermudagrass, bluegrass, 
redtop, whiteclover, alfalfa, sericea lespedeza, and annual 
lespedeza. High yields of pasture can be maintained by 
good management. 

Most crops and pastures respond well to applications 
of lime. On the Armour, Dellrose, and Frankstown soils 
crops do not respond to phosphate, but on the other soils 
crops respond well to a complete fertilizer, Nitrogen and 
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rose soil, and trees on Sulphura soil in background. 


potash are the plant nutrients most needed. Borax is also 
needled to maintain good stands of alfalfa. 

The fine-textured surface layer of the severely eroded 
soils, the moderately steep slopes, and the chert on the sur- 
face make these soils difficult to work and to conserve. 
Most of them are too steep for terraces, but slopes of less 
than 12 percent can be terraced and used effectively for 
row crops. The tilth and available moisture capacity of 
the severely eroded soils can be improved greatly by grow- 
ing green-manure crops frequently and by carefully man- 
aging crop residue. Seeding and fertilizing at high rates 
will help to insure good stands. On all of these soils, con- 
tour striperopping, contour cultivating, and diversions are 
effective in retarding runoff and in controlling erosion. 
Most natural draws are good outlets for diversions and ter- 
races if they are kept sodded. In addition to fertilization, 
mowing to control weeds and careful control of grazing 
are important in protecting and maintaining pastures, 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-1 


Roberisville silt loam, phosphatic, is the only soil in this 
capability unit. It is on poorly drained stream terraces 
that are nearly level or slightly depressional. 

This light-colored, dominantly gray soil has a fragipan 
at a depth of 15 to 30 inches, or it has a very slowly perme- 
able clay subsoil that restricts the penetration of plant 
roots and the movement of air and water. Surface runoff 
is slow, and in most places ponding is common. The 
soil generally remains saturated during winter and spring 
and becomes extremely dry during prolonged dry periods 
in summer and fall. This soil is medium acid to strongly 
acid and is moderate to low in natural fertility, In most 
places it is medium to high in phosphorus. 

Most areas of this soil are poorly suited to row crops. 
With adequate surface drainage, fair yields of a few 
crops can be produced. Most suitable are soybeans or an- 
other summer annual that can be planted late in the spring 
and harvested early in the fall. Small grains grow satis- 
factorily in some places, but in most places they are water- 
logged in winter. Waterlogging also often delays har- 
vesting with heavy machinery. 
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This soil is best suited to water-tolerant permanent pas- 
ture. Fescue, redtop, whiteclover, and annual lespedeza 
are suitable pasture plants. Sudangrass and millet are 
suitable for supplemental summer pasture. 

Lime and potash are needed for satisfactory yields of 
all crops and pastures. Because most of the soil is 
medium to high in phosphorus, crops on it may not re- 
spond to phosphate fertilizer. 

This soil is easily worked when it contains the proper 
amount of moisture. Erosion is not a problem. Eixcess 
surface water can be removed by open ditches and by 
bedding in narrow bands. In some places, however, 
drainage may not be economical because of the distance to 
a suitable outlet. Wooded areas should remain in trees 
unless the need for additional pasture or crop acreage 
justifies the cost of clearing and draining. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-1 


The soils in this capability unit are on moderately steep 
to steep uplands. They are moderately deep to deep and 
are moderately permeable throughout. The soils are— 

Baxter cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 pereent slopes. 

Baxter cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 85 percent slopes. 

Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 85 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

Stiversville clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Erosion has removed most or all of the surface layer 
from the soils on the moderately steep slopes. In places 
there are many shallow or a few deep gullies. Because 
they are in woods or have not been cultivated frequently, 
most of the steep soils in this unit are less eroded than are 
the less sloping soils. All except the Culleoka and Stivers- 
ville soils are cherty, and all except the Baxter soils are 
medium to high in phosphorus. The soils range from 
moderate to low in available moisture capacity. 

Because slopes are steep and erosion is a hazard, these 
soils are poorly suited to crops that require tillage. TEixcept 
for some of the more severely eroded areas, the soils are 
best suited to permanent pasture and hay. The severely 
eroded areas are best suited to trees. 

All of the common grasses and legumes can be grown, 
including orchardgrass, fescue, bermudagrass, whiteclover, 
annual lespecleza, sericea lespedeza, and alfalfa. 

To produce high yields of forage, all of these soils need 
lime, and most of them need large additions of complete 
fertilizer. Liming and fertilizing are difficult on the 
steeper soils in this unit. Most of the soils are medium 
to high in phosphorus and do not resporid so well to that 
nutrient as they do to nitrogen and potash. Alfalfa gen- 
erally needs annual applications of borax. 

These soils should be plowed only to reseed pasture. 
Successive contour strips are best for establishing pastures 
on long steep slopes. In many places diversions can be 
used to drain excess runoff from gullies and other critical 
areas to sodded outlets. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-2 


The soils in this capability unit are clayey, slowly per- 
meable, and highly erodible. They are— 


Ashwood silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 
Braxton cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 


Braxton cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Braxton cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Hampshire silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Hampshire silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Inman silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Inman silt toam, 20 to 80 percent slopes. 

Inman silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Inman silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Mimosa cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent’ slopes, eroded. 

Mimosa cherty silt loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, eroded. 

Mimosa cherty silty clay, 10 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Mimosa silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Mimosa silty clay, 10 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Talbott silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

These soils have slopes of 5 to 30 percent and are slightly 
to severely eroded. The soils that are not severely eroded 
generally have a dark-brown silt loam surface layer, but 
most of those that are severely eroded have a surface layer 
that is finer in texture and lighter in color and consists 
mostly of material from the subsoil. The subsoil ranges - 
from yellowish-brown to red silty clay or clay and is gen- 
erally mottled in the lower part with varying shades of 
gray, brown, or olive. Some of the soils are cherty, and 
some have a few outcrops of limestone bedrock. AI] are 
medium to high in phosphorus. They range from strongly 
acid to alkaline and from moderate to low in available 
moisture capacity. 

These soils are poorly suited to crops that require tillage. 
Selected crops can be grown occasionally on some of the 
soils, but special practices and very careful management 
are required to control water and erosion. Drought 
severely reduces the yields of most crops. Cultivated 
areas are best suited to cropping systems in which a small 
grain is followed by sod or hay for 6 years or more. 

These soils are best used for permanent pasture or hay. 
Alfalfa can be grown on some of the soils, but a good 
seedbed is generally difficult to prepare, and good stands 
are hard to establish and maintain. Fescue, bermuda- 
grass, bluegrass, whiteclover, and lespedeza are well suited 
pasture plants. Yields are generally high in spring but 
are low in summer and fall because the soils are droughty. 

Crops grown on these soils generally respond much less | 
to fertilizer than do crops grown on deeper, more friable 
soils. On the severely eroded soils, high rates of seeding, 
liming, and fertilizing are generally required to establish 
good stands and to maintain high yields. 

These soils are difficult to work and conserve. Runoff 
is rapid because of the steep slopes, the slowly permeable, 
clayey subsoil, and the fine-textured surface layer of the 
severely eroded soils. Consequently, these soils are highly 
susceptible to erosion. Some of the soils are also difficult 
to till because of the chert on the surface and the outcrops 
of limestone in places. It is important that all of these 
soils be tilled within a fairly narrow range of moisture 
content to prevent hard clods from forming. Most of 
these soils are on slopes that are steeper than those most 
desirable for terracing. Diversions and contour strip- 
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cropping are best for diverting or retarding excess runoff 
where row crops are grown. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIs-1 


The soils in this capability unit are cherty, flaggy, or 
very rocky, are shallow to moderately deep, and are on 
sloping to steep uplands. The soils are— 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Culleoka flaggy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Culleoka flaggy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 

Mimosa and Ashwood very rocky soils, 5 to 20 percent slopes. 
Sulphura cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Talbott very rocky soils, 2 to 15 percent slopes. 

The shallow soils range from a few inches to about 8 
feet in depth to shale or stratified layers of chert. The 
flagey soils are shallow to moderately deep and are friable, 
but coarse fragments of highly weathered sandy limestone 
are on the surface and throughout the profile. Outcrops 
of limestone occupy from 10 to 50 percent of the surface in 
areas of the very rocky soils. Between the outcrops the 
soil material ranges from a few inches to several feet in 
thickness and is dominantly fine textured, slowly perme- 
able, and highly erodible. These soils range from low to 
moderately high in fertility, but all are low in available 
moisture capacity. 

Shallowness, fine texture, outcrops of bedrock, and loose 
flags or fragments of rock make these soils unsuited to 
crops that require tillage. They vary greatly in their 
suitability for pasture and hay. Forestry is the best use 
for many of them. 

With good management, fair to good yields of forage 
can be produced on most of these soils. Suitable plants 
for pasture and hay are fescue, bermudagrass, bluegrass, 
redtop, whiteclover, sericea lespedeza, and annual les- 
pedeza. Alfalfa and orchardgrass can be grown suc- 
cessfully on some of the deeper and more fertile soils, 

The response to lime and fertilizer is not so great on 
these soils as it is on deep soils with high available moisture 
capacity. Liberal applications are needed to establish 
good stands and to maintain good yields of forage. Some 
of the highly phosphatic soils do not respond to phosphate 
fertilizer. 

These soils should be plowed or disked only to prepare 
a seedbed for reestablishing pasture. Seeding long slopes 
in contour strips is the safest and most, efficient way to 
establish pasture. The first strip should be near the top 
of the slope to protect succeeding strips farther down the 
slope. Many areas can be protected from excess runoff 
by diversions. Carefully controlled grazing is impor- 
tant in preventing damage from overgrazing, especially 
during dry periods, 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIc-1 


The soils and the land type in this capability unit are 
mostly on steep and very steep uplands. They are— 


Delirose cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes. 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Gullied land. 

Inman silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Mimosa cherty silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


These soils are shallow to deep. Except for one Dell- 
rose soil, all are severely eroded and some are gullied. 
Most. of the soils are cherty, are low in natural fertility, 
and have a low available moisture capacity. In cleared 
areas surface runoff is generally rapid, and the erosion 
hazard is great. 

Most of these soils and the Gullied land are suited only 
to trees, but they are used for pasture on many farms be- 
cause better sites are scarce. The uneroded Dellrose soil 
produces fair to good pasture. 

The cleared areas generally should be reforested. 
Loblolly pine, black walnut yellow-poplar, red oak, and 
white oak grow well on most of the soils. Black locust 
also grows well and naturally reforests the phosphatic 
Gullied land and other soils. ‘Redcedar is better suited to 
the more exposed sites that are less favorable for most 
trees. 

If the soils are used for pasture, establishing contour 
strips is much safer than plowing the entire slope at one 
time. Clipping to control weeds and applying lime and 
fertilizer are desirable, but farm machinery is very diffi- 
cult to operate because most of the soils are steep and 
cherty. Gaoa woodland management consists of main- 
taining a stand of desirable trees, selective harvesting, fire 
peenuon, and the control of grazing or_ browsing. 

any sites on these soils would provide good food and 
cover for wildlife if sericea lespedeza and bicolor lespedeza 
were planted. 

On slopes of less than 20 percent there are many areas 
of Gullied land that are deep to bedrock. These areas 
could be leveled and used for pasture, but this practice is 
expensive, and only selected areas should be reclaimed in 
this manner. 

CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-1 

The soils and land type in this capability unit are cherty, 
steep, severely eroded, or rocky; or they have some com- 
bination of these characteristics. They are— 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 20 to 45 percent slopes. 

Mimosa very rocky soils, 20 to 40 percent slopes. 

Rockland. 

Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes. 

Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Most of these soils and the land type are steep and have 
rapid runoff. All are low in natural fertility and are very 
low in available moisture capacity, but they vary greatly 
in other characteristics. 

These soils and the Rockland are suited mainly to trees. 
Loblolly pine is the best tree for most areas. Black wal- 
nut, red oak, white oak, and yellow-poplar grow fairly well 
on most of the soils. Rockland and the very rocky Mimosa 
soils are best suited to redcedar, which establishes itself in 
most areas if protected from fire and grazing. 

Good woodland management includes selective harvest- 
ing of mature trees and protection from fire and grazing. 
Eliminating cull trees or weed trees also helps conserve 
moisture for the more desirable trees. 


Estimated yields 


Table 2 lists yields of the principal crops grown in Wil- 
liamson County under two levels of management. This 
table can be used to compare yields of specified crops and 
forage on different soils, to compare yields of different 
crops and forage on the same soil, or to predict the yield 
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of a specified crop on a specified soi] under two levels of 
management, 

In all estimates it is assumed that rainfall is average 
over a long period of time, that there is no irrigation, and 
there is no overflow hazard on the alluvial soils. Esti- 
mates are not given for a crop if it is not commonly grown 
on the soil or is not suited to it. 

In columns A are estimated yields to be expected under 
management that commonly prevails in the county. These 
estimates are based largely on. observations made by mem- 
bers of the soil survey party, on interviews with farmers 
and other agricultural workers in the county, and on yield 
data from similar soils in adjoining counties. 

The estimates in columns B are to be expected under a 
level of management higher than that commonly practiced 
in Williamson County. Some of these estimates are based 
on long-term experiments, and some on yields harvested 
on farms throughout the State in cooperative studies of 
soil productivity and management. Also, members of the 
soil survey party collected some yield data throughout the 
county on specified crops and soils under high levels of 
management. Most of the estimates im columns B are 
based on comparisons with similar soils for which yield 
data were available, and on estimates by men who have 
had experience with crops and soils in Williamson County. 

Under both levels of management, yields were adjusted 
to reflect the combined effects of slope, erosion, and sea- 
sonal variation over a long period of time. Although the 
estimates are believed to be fairly accurate, all yields in 
columns B may not be economically feasible. Some of 
these yields are likely to be less than those necessary to 
make practical the cultivation of a crop at a high level of 
management. 

Prevailing management (yields in columns A).—The 
level of management varies on different soils, on different 
farms, and in different parts of the county. The low 
yields on many productive soils in the county are largely 
the result of inswficient fertilizer, poor cropping systems, 
inadequate erosion control, and poor grazing management. 
Also affecting crop yields are inadequate seedbed prepara- 
tion, poorly suited varieties, and inadequate control of dis- 
eases and insects. Alfalfa, tobacco, and a few other crops 
are generally managed at a fairly high level because of 
their more exacting requirements and their high value, 

. High level of management (yields‘in columns B).—-In 
the high level of management these practices are followed: 
(1) Adding fertilizer according to needs indicated by 
chemical tests and by past cropping and fertilization; (2) 
using high-yielding crop varieties that are suited to the 
area; (3) preparing the seedbed adequately; (4) seeding 
at suitable dates and rates and by suitable methods; (5) 
using shallow cultivation for row crops; (6) inoculating 
legumes; (7) lees | weeds, insects, and diseases; (8) 
controlling grazing; and (9) using cropping systems and 

ractices that conserve soil and control water, as described 
in the capability units. 

Under a high level of management, plant nutrients may 
be supplied in the form of commercial fertilizer, barnyard 
manure, leguminous residue, or in a combination of these. 
The kinds and amounts of lime and fertilizer to use are 
best determined by soil tests. The yields listed in columns 
B can be expected only when fertilizer is applied accord- 
ing to the results of soil tests or as given for specified crops 
in the following paragraphs. Also given in the following 


paragraphs for some crops are rates of seeding or plant- 
ing appropriate for the rate of fertilization. 

Yorn: Phosphatic soils that produce 100 or more bushels 
of corn per acre, as indicated in column B of table 2, re- 
quire, per acre, 86 to 48 pounds of potash (KO), 20 to 30 
pounds of phosphate (P,Os), and 110 to 130 pounds of 
nitrogen (N); nonphosphatic soils require 48 to tp pounds 
of potash, 48 to 72 pounds of phosphate, and 110 to 130 
pounds of nitrogen. Planting for both phosphatic and 
nonphosphatic soils should be at a rate of 15,000 to 17,000 
plants per acre. 

Phosphatic soils that produce 80 to 100 bushels of corn 
per acre require 24 to 86 pounds of potash, 20 pounds of 
phosphate, and 80 to 100 pounds of nitrogen; nonphos- 
phatic soils require 86 to 60 pounds of potash, 36 to 60 
pounds of phosphate, and 80 to 100 pounds of nitrogen. 
Planting for both phosphatic and nonphosphatic soils 
should be at a rate of 11,000 to 18,000 plants per acre. 

Soils that produce 50 to 80 bushels of corn per acre re- 
quire 12 to 48 pounds of potash; 12 to 48 pounds of phos- 
ee 60 to 75 pounds of nitrogen; and 7,000 to 9,000 
plants. 

Soils that cannot yield 85 to 40 bushels per acre under 
good management are poorly suited to corn and can be 
used more profitably for other crops. 

Small grains: Phosphatic soils that produce the yields 
of oats listed in column B of table 2 require, per acre, at 
planting time 20 to 40 pounds of potash (IK.0), 12 to 20 
pounds of phosphate (P.0;), and 15 to 20 pounds of 
nitrogen (N) ; nonphosphatic soils require 20 to 40 pounds 
of potash, 86 to 48 pounds of phosphate, and 15 to 20 
pounds of nitrogen. In spring a topdressing of 30 pounds 
of nitrogen is also required on both phosphatic and non- 
phosphatic soils. 

Burley tobacco: Phosphatic soils planted to burley to- 
bacco require 220 pounds of potash (K,0), 60 to 90 pounds 
of phosphate (P2O;), and 60 to 90 pounds of nitrogen 
(N); nonphosphatic soils require 100 to 120 pounds of 
potash, 100 to 120 pounds of phosphate, and 60 to 90 
pounds of nitrogen. A leguminous green-manure crop 
each year is also needed, as well as all barnyard manure 
available. Planting should be at a rate of 8,400 to 10,000 

lants per acre (9). In addition to fertilizing and plant- 
ing at appropriate rates, selecting soils that are not subject 
to flooding is important. 

Alfalfa: To obtain the yields of alfalfa listed in column 
B of table 2, add lime 2 to 4 months before seeding in 
amounts needed to bring the pH to about 7.0 (fig. 28). 
Phosphatic soils require per acre, just before seeding, 150 
to 180 pounds of potash (IX.0), 60 to 90 pounds of phos- 
phate (P,O;), 20 to 80 pounds of nitrogen (N), and 20 
pounds of borax; nonphosphatic soils require the same 
amounts of potash, nitrogen, and borax as the phosphatic 
soils, but they require 120 pounds of phosphate. To main- 
tain stands on both phosphatic and nonphosphatic soils, 
lime in amounts needed to keep the pH near 7.0. After 
the first year, fertilize both kinds of soils in amounts de- 
termined by soil tests, or apply 125 to 200 pounds of potash, 
45 to 75 pounds of phosphate, and 20 pounds of borax be- 
fore the alfalfa starts growing in spring. Also needed are 
proper mowing and controlled grazing. Alfalfa should 
not be cut for hay between about September 15 and the 
date of the first killing frost. 
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Tasiz 2.—E'stimated average acre yield of principal crops under two levels of management 
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[Yields in columns A are those to be expected under common management over a period of years; those in columns B, under a high level 
of management, Absence of yield indicates that crop is not suited to soil or is not commonly grown on it] 


Soil 


Armour cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes---- 
Armour cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
GTOded oat wants Oe oe a Sao a 
Armour cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
6roded 2 .scce.2 ecw cee tbe beeeceteds 
Armour cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded_._......___----------- 
Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__.-.----- 
Armour silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes--.-------- 
Armour silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. - - 
Armour silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. -------- 
Armour silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded __ 
Armour silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
SOvireh ered. ooo eee ns soe eok 
Ashwood silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent stopes___- 
Ashwood silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes__- 
Ashwood silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes__ 
Baxter cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes_--_- 
Baxter cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_-- 
Baxter cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
erodedisc ok serio ces a oo sitiencat eu 
Baxter cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes___ 
Baxter cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded__------_------------- 
Baxter cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 


slopes, severely eroded______.-_-------------- Z 


Bodine cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes____ 
Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes___ 
Bodine cherty silt loam, 20 to 45 percent slopes___ 
Braxton cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded ax ccton set sen Besse Se eS 
Braxton cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
PROdCd2 ss. Bows eSenk eect oe eee eset oooLe 
Braxton cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded: . see eee eae ee ee 
Braxton cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 


slopes, severely eroded______----------------- - 


Braxton cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded______----------------- 
Captina silt loam, phosphatie, 0 to 2 percent slopes_ 
Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 2 to 5 percent slopes_ 
Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. _-__.._--...-------- eee eee 
Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded__.___.---_-_------------------ 
Culleoka flaggy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded cee nsh scat eat Sep cots ees saadeuoe ce 
Culleoka flaggy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 


CPO B Sk oa nec Oho arpa menbiulns aca masta ame pussethe 


Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes___.__-- 
Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent. slopes_____-- 
Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
@ROded has eeu et ech eh hen soe oS ded 
Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes -_-__-- 
Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes, severely 


OL OMG CS leans a eyes s icp hee eyo nthe et a 4 


Dellrose cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_. 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes_- 

Dellrose cherty silt loam,.20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___..-..-------.------------- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Lespedeza 

Corn Oats 1 Burley Alfalfa | Permanent 

tobacco Seeded |Overseeded’ pasture 

alone on small 
grain 

A} Bj;]A]B A B A B A B A B A B 
Cow- | Cow- 

acre- acre 
Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. Lbs. Dbs Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | days? | days? 
30 | 70 | 30 | GO; 1,150; 1,600} 20)/29;10)/12/1/08)09 75 145 
24 | 55 | 28 | 57 920 | 1,280 | 1.8) 2.7 8 a] .6 F 71 137 
21 | 46 | 24 | 48 805 | 1,120] 1.5 | 2. 2 wel 8 5 -6 60 116 
17 | 40 | 23 | 47 635 880 | 14) 2.0 .6 4 5 56 113 
42 | 90 | 85 | 70] 1,400} 2,100 | 2.5 |3.2]}1.3]/ 18 -9 11.4) 125 175 
40 | 85 | 35 | 70 | 1,300 | 2,200 | 2.9) 3.6113] 18 .9 | 1.4 | 123 173 
37 | 80 | 35 | 70} 1,210 | 2,045 | 2.9 | 36]1.2)1.7 ~8 | 1.3 | 120 170 
386 | 76 | 33 | 67 |] 1,170 | 1,980 | 2.7 | 84] 1.2] 1.6 -8/ 1.2) 114 162 
382 | 72 | 33 | 66 | 1,040] 1,760)/2.5,/33) 10] 14 .7/] 1.1 ] 110 160 
22 | 48 | 27 | 55 715 | 1,210 | 1.9 | 2.2 711.0 5 8 94 132 
15 | 45 | 20 | 40 850 ; 1,350 |__-_-|.---- -5 11.0 13 i. 60 110 
11) 83 | 17 | 385 620 MO! hear ee SIE kes 4 7 .2 5 51 95 
----|----| 14 ] 28 510 SLO) Jere d[oesee 3 ye ra 4 42 77 
15 | 40 | 17 | 43 SOO | 1,020 | L7 | 2.3 6 .8 .5 .6 47 95 
14 | 89 | 16 | 40 770 980 | 1.6 | 2.2 .6 8 is) .6 44 88 
12; 83 | 14] 385 660 840; 1.4 | 2.0 .5 Le £4 fe) 39 77 
Rests Nene Na at rece AE otal dl eet arts Bie TS WS. ad sss|seees| ess eee 36 72 
9; 25} 12 | 30 500 630 | 1.2] 1.7 4 .5 3 4 33 66 
ent cease tl aden reece ta cat ll ated eae 9/15 .2 oe ie ee eee 25 50 
15 | 85) 15 | 35 700 | 1,000 |_-__-|----- 3 .6 2 25 35 65 
tlle nec ell BN lens sa beet ode sw ata A Etigc Greer .3 25 ad ane 31 59 
sealant Meuse desis wl elas outs ba Guat oral alae can si aryl br wie a atie'e Atal a [ea sles 20 46 
27 | 59 | 29 | 62 900 | 1,485 | 2.4 | 3.3 9/14 7/10 90 133 
22 | 47 | 26 | 55 730 | 1,205 | 2.1 | 3.0 7] 1 .6 .8 81 119 
18 | 39 | 21 | 46 600 990 | 1.8 | 2.5 .6 9 a) 7 67 98 
Wivliideal POURS lee welensed Gates. 15,21 cB 7 A a) 57 84 
Nata tacit Mer mile ten col es sige oscil Nita te balwn L1/ 16 3 4 2 es) 43 63 
37 | 77 | 28 | 56; 1,000 | 1,600 |] 1.6/2.6] 1.3] 20 O91 LS 82 153 
35 | 75 | 80 | 60 | 1,000 | 1,600; 1.8) 28] 1.3] 20 eek |) Dew 80 150 
32 | 68 | 29 | 57 900 | 1,440} 1.7127] 12/18 8/14 76 143 
30 | 64 | 27 | 54 850 | 1,360 | 16) 25) 11) 1.7 -7) 1.38 72 135 
17 | 37 | 18 | 45 |--_----]----_--- 9) 2.2 .38/ 1.0 2 .7 36 81 
eee Shel asec cetira eo nte sala nat caria) beetles Mask oe Pog] eoeene eee 29 70 
25 | 55 | 30 | 60 975 | 1,600 | 2.0 | 3.2 6/15 .of Ld 70 140 
20 | 44 | 27 | 54 815 | 1,330 | 1.7 | 2.7 A} 11 4 8 63 125 
~---|----| 22 | 44 |-------[--.-__- L4 | 2.2 es 7 2 5 51 100 
petites Biles eeldeia cite Noe ee at cal Sa acne x2 Yel beh mete 50 102 
ale Adan tape nies ca Nese chain ail otis anil ate tS weenie eed eae alls eat Y 35 70 
25 | 49 | 21 | 48 780 | 1,205) 1.7 | 26 A aye 4 6 63 116 
Midel gah adm Maw vant le takes ade ee aie | Saket os epee. <Z #0! [ear aidlnde-ade & 52 96 
Su dleva cline viens led oowe alley ss Oeatlws oma aoe s 1 Ole cea sll Sect 37 69 
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Tapiy 2.—Estimated average acre yield of principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


Corn Oats ! 
Soil 
A!B/)A/]B 
Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu 
Dellrose cherty silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes._|..--).---|-~--|--~- 
Dellrose cherty silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes, 

severely eroded___.------.------------------ eres rarrees | ereee (ete 
Dickson silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes.--_..---- 20 | 55 | 18 | 50 
Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes -..------ 29 | 65 | 25 | 59 
Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded..-| 27 | 60 | 24 | 57 
Donerail silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded..) 22 | 51) 21) 51 
Donerail silt loam, concretionary, 2 to 5 percent 

slopes, eroded __._..-----------------~------ 23 | 54 | 24 | 52 
Donerail silt loam, concretionary, 5 to 12 percent 

slopes, eroded___..__.----------------~------ 18 | 44] 21 | 47 
Dowellton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes___--_-- 10} AO JL fee 
Dunning silt loam, phosphatic___-_.-------.---- 10 | 50 |___-|---- 
FEigam silt loam, phosphatic. -__---------------- 50 | 80 | 30 | 55 
Etowah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes _--...---- 33 | 74 | 30 | 64 
Etowah silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_.| 28 | 64 | 27 | 62 
Fairmount silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes__} 11 | 33 | 12 | 30 
Frankstown cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes-| 20 | 48 | 24 | 52 
Frankstown cherty silt loam, 12 te 20 percent 

slopes_..-----..-----------+----------+------ 18 | 42 | 20 | 44 
Greendale cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes_../ 20 | 60 | 15 | 45 
Greendale silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes -~------ 35 | 90 | 30 | 60 
Gullied land 2 22.sse5eeslsesese see -se5c ee Lapse uke sus ton | eae t ye. 
Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded.| 33 | 74 | 34 | 64 
Hagerstown silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 

Crodled :c2 ane on sense sooo sees eee en tasselt 28 | 64 | 33 | 62 
Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent, slopes - - . ---- 20 | 55 | 25 | 50 
Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded.-| 18 | 50 | 24 48 
Hampshire silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded -| 15 | 40 | 21 43 
Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

Grodedsusesevsee lal oe ee Sel ee Sa tewcs ----|----] 18 | 35 
Hampshire silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 

severely eroded._-----.-----~---------------- ----|----| 15 | 30 
Hampshire silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

severely eroded_____.----------.------------ won-{----| 11 | 23 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 2 to 5 percent 

slopes, eroded. ___.-_.------_--------------- 15 | 40] 20 | 45 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 5 to 12 percent 

slopes, eroded. _----.------.---------------- 11 | 30 | 17) 38 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 12 to 20 percent 

slopes, eroded. _.-.------------------------- ----|----| 14 | 32 
Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 5 to 12 per- 

cent slopes, severely eroded. _.-.------------- cee eens (ie 4 U1 
Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 12 to 20 per- 

cent slopes, severely eroded. .---.------------ ---[.---} 9 | 20 
Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_.__---- 35 | 78 | 30 | 65 
Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded.) 32 | 70 | 29 | 63 
Hicks silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 20 | 65 | 25 | 60 
Hicks silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__---- 16 | 52 | 23 | 57 
Hicks silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, se- 

verely eroded__.-_..------------------------ 11 | 36 | 14 | 47 
Humphreys cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes.-| 25 | 60 | 25 | 55 
Humphreys cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 

CLONED scone eteo Stes eee seh eee eel ees 20 | 48 | 23 | 52 
Humphreys cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 

slopes, eroded______------------------------ 18 | 42 | 20 | 44 
Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes... ---. 20 | 70 | 25 | 60 
Humphreys silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 

MOOOUG coc as ude teams decade ela Gee eee 16 | 56 | 23 | 57 
Huntington cherty silt loam, phosphatic_.----_.- 40 | 90 | 30 | 55 
Huntington silt loam, local alluvium------------ 40 {105 | 30 | 60 
Huntington silt loam, phosphatic_-.--.----~---- 55 |105 | 35 | 60 
Inman silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. _--.----- 15 | 32 | 20! 45 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Lespedeza 

Burley Alfalfa Permanent 

tobacco Seeded |Overseeded| pasture 

alone on small 
grain 

A B A B A B A B A B 
Cow- | Cow- 

acre- acre- 
Lbs Lbs. Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tors | Tons | days? | days 4 
mo teee ecerdeelacee adie aati ail aioe ole 8 89 
Berar ea) SNe andes ecard Lee a on (Rear Pere eset 33 62 
810 | 1,320/13/20)/08)/15)/07}] 11 63 108 
1,050} 1,550; 18), 24/1.2/1.8 Oo] 14 73 142 
990} 1,485 | 18/24) 1.1) 17 L813 71 138 
805 | 1,200 | 1.7 | 2.1 9) L4 7) 10 65 123 
855 | 1,350 | 1.5 | 21 9) 15 STULL 66 115 
295 | 1,095 | 1.4 | 2.0 wh fp 22 .6 oS 60 105 
Lgeecns |e Bee pees) eee’ OP DOG s eden Seed!) SBS: 100 
Uumeven (oan dase |meese| aes SO WD yews eee | GO 105 
950 | 1,650 |___--|---_- Li | 16 .9{ 1.3 7 110 160 
1,115 /| 1,955 | 25] 34/11) 16 .8] 12} 118 160 
960 | 1,680 | 2.4/3.2] 1.0/1.3 7110] 100 145 
ie ate eas tls ciate | Ne eal ices 4 a) 3 ag 50 89 
840] 1,140; 147 2.5 7 a) .6 ue 57 109 
735 | 1,000 | 1.2] 21 6 .8 5 .6 48 98 
1,150 | 1,500 | 1.0) 2.5 »8] 12 (A .9 60 130 
1,550 | 2,000 | 1.7/3.0] 13) 17 .9} 13 | 110 170 
“1115 71,955 29) 4310) 1.5] 27] 11 [1038 | 1358 
960 | 1,680 | 28141 .9) 1.3 .6/ 10 99 152 
900 | 1,420 | 1.5 | 2.5 £94 12 Pas i) ere 70 120 
810 | 1,260 | 1.4) 24 .8| 11 . 6 8 65 110 
660 | 1,020} 1.3] 21 6 9 5 .6 60 102 
oe Sree hee isa 10/18 5 el 4 5 49 84 
Supeselyss ecg, O97 15 4 .5 13 JA 42 72 
Reaeeee Seem 7/141) .2] .3] .2] .3] 32 54 
soo | 1,200} 1.1) 2.0 71 L141 .6 8 67 114 
585 900 91 LS 5 8 4 .6 50 94 
ee eee er 7/15 15 ik .3 ~5 42 77 
Sore a lei to ogee we) ed AN aby 2 4 36 66 
pb eaeeiagsaces .6/ 10 2 .3 ol 3 27 50 
1,150 | 2,000 |} 2.5])/3.4] 1.2] 17 -9} 13) 110 165 
1,035 |} 1,800} 2.5/3.4] L1t ls -8 | 1.1 | 107 160 
900 | 1,550] 15] 2.8 9/13 7 9 80 120 
720 /1,440/ 14/24 7] 12 5 7 76 114 
495 850 .8) 16 5 7 4 .5 62 94 
1,150 | 1,500 | 1.8) 24 97 11 7 .8 65 125 
920 | 1,200 | 1.7] 22 .7 .8 15 6 61 119 
805 | 1,050 | 1.4] 2.0 6 7 4 oh 52 100 
1, 256 | 1,850 | 2.0 | 3.0] 1.1} 1.6 .8/ 1.2 85 140 
1,000 | 1,500 | 1.9 | 2.9 284) 13 .6 .9 81 133 
1,100 | 1,600 | 2.0] 2.8/1.3] 1.7/1.0] 1.2 | 120 160 
1, 500 | 2,000 | 2.2}3.0] 1.2/2.0 .9/ 1.5 | 120 180 
1,500 | 2,000 | 2.2;,3.0] 1.5] 2.0] 10) 1.5] 140 180 
650! 1,000!) .5715 5110 4 .9 50 100 
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Tanie 2.—/stimated average acre yield of principal crops under two levels of managemeni—Continued 


Permanent 
pasture 


41 81 
35 69 
35 69 
26 52 


Lespedeza 
Corn Oats ! Burley Alfalfa 
tobacco Seeded |[Overseeded 
Soil alone on small 
grain 
A;/BI|ATA A B A B A B A B 
Bu, | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. Lbs. Lbs. Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons 
Inman silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes__.-.-..- Sees soce|y 16) (86x) of osoeees eee 1. 0.4} 0.8 | 0.3 | 0. 
Inman silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes___---..- ERS He ee (ean reas nie Pome CETTE aM av ece et PoneNe 23 (8: |Seses| ses ee 
Inman silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded.---.-.---..----------------- Seeulseee| D4. | Bile [etee Moe! 2/10 .3 6 2 -5 
Inman silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded.-...-----.-_---------------- moletleswelt ose(Seso|eee tengo Se heel ae ule el tare (eae 
Inman silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___-__..-----.-.---.-- we ekoee 
Lanton silt loam, phosphatic._.......-------_-- 
Lindside cherty silt loam___..-.-.---------.---- 
Lindside cherty silt loam, phosphatic.._----___.- 
Lindside silt loam_..-----_-....------- 
Lindside silt loam, phosphatic. --- 
Made land: =. 2 2secesn5ensen = as 
Maury silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes.-_-...__.- 40 | 85 | 34] 68 | 1,300 | 2,200| 3.1/3.6/1.3; 1.8] .9]1L4 
Maury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes__--.....-- 38 } 80 | 85 | 70 | 1,300 | 2,200 | 32.3] 3.9] 1.3) 18 9/14 
Maury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_.--| 35 | 74 | 34 | 68} 1.210 |] 2,045] 3.213.9}12/117 81 13 
Maury silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded.--| 30 | 68 | 33 | 66 | 1,040 | 1,760 | 3.1/3.7] 1.0/1.4 7/11 
Maury silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely: eroded ls o22.- ccs 5sorece tose. e2s5c6 21 | 42 | 27 | 55 715) 1,210)2.2;/30} .7]/10] .5] .8 
Melvin silt, loam, phosphatic. _.-------..----.-- The N6O'oeccleeh alee eis ee cnc sco oleae eo | Leb tess = leece 2 
Mereer silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded____| 23 | 59 | 19 | 48 900 | 1,350 | 1.6 | 2.5 9/16) .7) 12 
Mimosa cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
OTOded 224 a eae een eo eT edt 15 | 40 | 21 | 48 695 | 1,200 | 1.7|28] .6)] .9|] .5| .7 
Mimosa cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
CTOded tooo sete ele ee eee se cust oeeaceusae Hak eagel bod Aa poche ce learesed 14] 2.3 5 -8} .4] .6 
Mimosa cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded edo successes buses etek deen ee He SMa nate Seale A ated acer atateaatet te Se ayatn eins idiot Gioia bane ek bale gel aos eoae 
Mimosa cherty silty clay, 10 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___...__------------.----_--- Lite cee| oe oe |e Scales Ween oe 4 Gul szesclee ee 
Mimosa cherty silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___.._--_.--.----.-.. seeeeecte Soa eun|eee 4 eedaleetoole Peo 5. 2|.obcs eet | bos eel e SL pee 
Mimosa silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded__.| 23 | 54 | 29 | 57 900 | 1,485 | 2.2;2.8) .9/|/ 14] .7} 1.0 
Mimosa silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, croded_.| 18 | 44 | 25 | 51 730 | 1,250] 20 | 2.8 ~7)L1 .6 .8 
Mimosa silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded.}.___|..._| 21 | 42 |... -_2_|.-- 2 _- 18/23] .6 9 .5 7 
Mimosa silty clay, 10 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded sg hai seco ee ed eee ee ee Soe4)eue 16s | oB44 en bottle ote 1.2) L9] .4] .6) .37 .4 
Mimosa very rocky soils, 20 to 40 percent slopes..}__--|.___|.._- amneiudl isi claes ies| Bapaute HEE Capertee ti Bad ead ede e hl tics eal acconlang 
Mimosa and Ashwood very rocky soils, 5 to 20 
percent slopes... sus 2s ncceese ecb Lec see ede sone hie iel inet Sais bs ity, ol etter tsetse ees Ss, oe Oe ey be 
Mine pits and dumps_____--.-.---.------------ ee eee ae wive|Sokeese stoi eet bees alte a) oe tte talus hea |te ho 
Mine land, reclaimed__...----.--.--------.---- ORS mentees eer Bie beatles oH Sa dec eel eens ane tall ta ahem aw a eee tara 
Mountview silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes.__-..- 25 | 70 | 25 | 60 | 1,250] 2,000} 20/28/11/1.6] .8; 12 
Mountview silt loam, 5 to:12 percent slopes, eroded.| 20 | 56 | 23 | 57 { 1,000 | 1,600] 1.91/26] .8]1.3 .6 ¢9 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes.) 25 | 55 | 20 | 50 | 1,150 | 1,450) 1.8});25;] .9] 11 7] .8 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
erodeds+ coe pili 2s See hes eoe eee 23 | 51 | 20 | 48 | 1,070 | 1,350) 1.8/2.5) .8) 1.0] .6] .7 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent 
Slopes ,.3.< 35 <2 2S. Sees eceea te eee at 22; 50} 19; 45 | 1,085] 1,305) 17/25) .8] .9] .6] .7 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded__---.---------..----.-----nee 20 | 44] 19 | 43 920; 1,160; 1.7 | 2.3 7] .8)] .5] .6 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded__.-._.-------_.--.---- 14 | 30] 16 | 30 635 795/14; 19; .4] 1.5] 18 4 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent 
BlOpesswick nl. ebele lho. cet eee eres 19 | 41 | 17 } 40 865 | 1,090) 1.5)21] .7| .8) .5] .6 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded__._..------------------------ 17 | 38 | 16} 35 805 | 1,015 | 14/20; .6] .7 4] 2.5 
Robertsville silt loam, phosphatie.__-...---..--. § | 30°} 10. 35: | -eccc.-loe cece cle cfece ce 4/10] .38] .9 
Rockland ).csost2 seco tees cevcucecee sec to seeelSuee| ace |ooealbetecsuboceses | eco od |Sen eo sade once. seten lace Lec as 
Sees silty clay loam_._----.----.--.----------- 40; 75 | 25 | 55 900 | 1, 500 |.____|---__ L1ijil5)] .97 43 
Sequatchie loam, phosphatic________._-------.- 42! 90! 385! 701 1,300! 2,100!22!/130/1.38'181 .9114 


See footnotes at end of table. 
689-560—64—_5 


115 | 165 
113 | 163 
109 | 157 
85 | 129 
65 | 115 
57 | 114 
68 | 106 
56] 88 
48) 75 
48) 75 
19| 28 
86 | 128 
77'| 115 
63 | 106 
47 | 71 
20| 40 
35 | 60 
“80 | 135 
76 | 128 
55} 110 
54 | 108 
53 | 107 
52 | 105 
43] 86 
47) 94 
44] 80 
40| 80 
95 | 150 
120 | 170 
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Tania 2.—Estimated average acre yield of principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


Corn 


Soil 


Stiversville clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded_____.--------.-------------- 
Stiversville clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
Stiversville gilt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Stiversville silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Stiversville silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
Sulphura cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_ 
Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes_ 
Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes, 
severely croded 


Taft silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes__.--_.------ 18 | 45 | 15 
Taft silt loam, phosphatic.___.-..-------------- 20 | 45 | 17 
Talbott silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 

QTOd6d 2224 ee weeewa oe cet eee ate e se 12 | 33 ) 19 
Talbott silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severcly 

6rOdede se sete laee ees ele ees eeccfeeec (16 
Talbott silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

rade. sock Aad ee eee eae See eee eae 18 | 50 | 24 
Talbott silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 

eroded. = es o-oo. fe teceecec eee ec sects: 15 | 40; 21 


Talbott very rocky soils, 2 to 15 percent slopes_-_j.---|----|----]----|-------|------- 


Oats } 


Lespedeza 

Burley Alfalfa Permanent 

tobacco Seeded |Overseeded] pasture 

alone on small 
grain 

A B A B A B A B A B 
Cow- | Cow- 
acre: acre- 
Lbs. Lbs Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | days? | days? 
78 117 
60 90 
98 148 
95 143 
80 120 
36 63 
27 33 
Gea le cea a(eeecle ee soc wad haf BEd “OO 
Suse wel ipo eens ow alawead .7) 13 .6 oa 60 100 
510 870 | 1.5 | a1 .5 | 2.8 4] 2.5 60 94 
ie ied acta Eg 12/17 -4] .6 3 4 48 75 
765 | 1,305 /1.9/27] .8)] 1.2 .6 8 76 119 
620 | 1,060 | 1.7] 24] .7 Pe) 5 7 68 106 
5}, 10) .3 if ieesce acca 30 60 


1 Yields of oats in tons can be estimated by dividing the number 
of bushels per acre by 31. 


= ae Peay * é & 
Figure 28.—Liming Maury soil before seeding to alfalfa. 
Lespedeza (Korean and Kobe): Under a high level of 
management, lespedeza that is seeded alone on a well-pre- 
pared seedbed requires, per acre, at seeding time, 30 to 40 
pounds of potash (K.0). Phosphatic soils also require 
10 to 20 pounds of phosphate (P,0;) and nonphosphatic 
soils, 30 to 40 pounds, Lespedeza that is overseeded on 


2 Number of days in the grazing season that 1 acre will provide 
grazing for a cow or a steer, a horse, 5 swine, or 7 sheep without 
injury to the pasture. 


small grain in spring requires, per acre, in fall when the 
small grain is seeded, 30 to 50 pounds of potash. In addi- 
tion, phosphatic soils need 15 to 30 pounds of phosphate, 
and nonphosphatic soils need 86 to 60 pounds. In spring, 
as a topdressing, both kinds of soils require 15 to 30 pounds 
of nitrogen. Heavy applications of nitrogen in spring 
tend to reduce the stand of lespedleza. 

Because oats are more competitive than wheat or barley, 
they are less desirable for overseeding on lespedeza. 
Yields of lespedeza overseeded on small grain generally 
a about 75 percent as much as yields of lespedeza seeded 
alone. 

Permanent pasture: To establish permanent pasture at 
a high level of management, additions of lime and fer- 
tilizer needed per acre are: (1) before seeding, 2 to 8 tons 
of lime; (2) at seeding time on phosphatic soils, 90 to 
120 pounds of potash (I€,O), 45 to 60 pounds of phosphate 
(P.05), and 15 to 20 pounds of nitrogen (N); or (3) at 
seeding time on nonphosphatie soils, 100 to 120 pounds of 
potash, 100 to 120 pounds of phosphate, and 20 to 30 
pounds of nitrogen. To maintain permanent pasture, ad- 
ditions per acre are: (1) in early spring, 60 to 90 pounds, 
of potash and 80 pounds of nitrogen as an annual top- 
dressing on phosphatic soils, or 60 pounds of potash, 60 
pounds of phosphate, and 30 pounds of nitrogen on non- 
phosphatic soils; (2) lime as needed to maintain a pH 
between 6.2 and 7.0. In addition, grazing should be con- 
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eee and the pasture clipped frequently to control 
weeds, 

Suitable mixtures for permanent pasture are orchard- 
grass and whiteclover or fescue and whiteclover. Onsome 
soils bluegrass, bermudagrass, redtop, sericea lespedeza, 
and annual lespedeza are better suited and may be sub- 
stituted for the mixtures, or used with them. 


Managing Woodland? 


This subsection describes the woodland of Williamson 
County, explains woodland suitability grouping, describes 
the groups and lists the soils in them, and discusses factors 
affecting woodland management. 


Woodland in Williamson County 


Williamson County, in Middle Tennessee, is in the Cen- 
tral Forest Region of North America. The county is roll- 
ing to hilly. Its land area amounts to about 550 square 
miles, one-fourth of which is a chain of wooded hills 800 
to 1,200 feet above sea level. Originally the county was 
a wilderness of hardwood and redcedar trees. 

Hunters and explorers came to the county as early as 
1784, but permanent settlements were not made until short- 
ly before 1800. Much of the fertile land was then cleared 
tor farming. 

The production of lumber became important in about 
1840, when the first steam sawmill was erected. In 1961 
there were in the county 16 sawmiils, a handle manufac- 
turing plant, a wooden box company, and a furniture 
manufacturing plant. Much of the lumber produced is 
used for local purposes, but the redcedar and good hard- 
wood are shipped to adjoining counties for processing. 

Woodland amounts to 140,659 acres, or approximately 
37 percent of the county’s total land area of 379,620 acres. 
About 72 percent of this woodland is in eastern redcedar 
and cedar-hardwood forest types, and 28 percent is in 
various hardwood types. Most of the woodland in the 
county is in the following forest types, as classified by the 
Society of American Foresters (11 Pes post oak—black oak 
(SAF 40); eastern redcedar (SAF 46); eastern red- 
cedar-hardwoods (SAF 48); black locust (SAF 50); 
white oak-red oak-hickory (SAF 52); yellow-poplar— 
white oak-northern red oak (SAF 59) ; cottonwood (SAF 
63) ; sassafras-persimmon (SAF 64). 

Forest fires were freqnent in the county before 1953, 
when a county-wide system for controlling them was 
adopted. Since then landowners have practiced better 
woodland management by planting trees and by limiting 
grazing. 


Woodland suitability grouping of soils 


The soils of Williamson County have been placed in 12 
woodland suitability groups to assist those who manage 
woodland. A woodland suitability group is made up of 
soils that have about the same suitability for wood crops, 
need about the same management, and have about the same 
potential productivity. 

Listed in table 8 and described in the text are the 12 
woodland suitability groups. This table also lists the aver- 


1Written by C. B. Burcer, woodland conservationist, Soil Con- 
servation Service. 
* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p, 145. 
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age site index rating for important trees in each group, 
the average yearly tree growth, and the trees that should 
be given priority in planting and in managing existing 
stands, Game of the terms used in the table and in the 
narrative part of this subsection require explanation. 

The potential productivity of a soil for a specified kind 
of tree may be expressed as a site indew. The site index 
is the height that a tree of a given species, growing on a 
given soil in an even-aged, well-managed stand, will attain 
in 50 years, Although site index isnot a direct indication 
of the potential productivity of a given soil, soils having 
a high site index produce high yields of trees. Available 
moisture capacity is an important factor in determining 
site index. In table 3, the site indexes are the averages 
for the soils in the group. 

Potential soil productivity was determined for yellow- 
poplar, black walnut, redcedar, cottonwood, bottom-land 
oaks, and upland oaks. In determining the site index rat- 
ings, the number of plots used were 52 for yellow-poplar, 
35 for upland oaks, 11 for black walnut, and 13 for red- 
cedar. The number of trees in each plot ranged from 2 
to 8 and averaged 4 trees per plot. Site indexes were esti. 
mated for pines by using available information; measure- 
ments on plots were not taken. 

Potential soil productivity was determined for yellow- 
scientist and woodland conservationist working together 
on. selected study sites. The soil scientist determined 
whether the site was representative of the soil being 
studied, and the woodland conservationist determined 
whether the forest cover and other conditions were ac- 
ceptable. The soil scientist examined and recorded de- 
tarled information about soils. The woodland conserva- 
tionist measured the height and diameter of selected 
dominant or codominant trees and determined the ages 
of the trees from ring counts on increment borings, The 
average index was calculated for each site, and the site 
index curves were used to determine the site index values. 

The limitations of each soil for the trees listed in table 
3 were determined by the soil scientists and foresters, who 
measured the trees on specified soils. The interpretations, 
or ratings, were prepared in conference and represent the 
judgments of those participating. Hach kind of soil was 
rated on its potential productivity of the important trees 
as affected by plant competition, equipment limitations, 
seedling mortality, windthrow, and erosion. These haz- 
ards and limitations were rated sight, moderate, or severe. 
The relative term expresses the degree of limitation as ex- 
plained in the following paragraphs. 

Plant competition—-When a woodland is disturbed by 
fire, by cutting or grazing, or by some other means, un- 
desirable brush, trees, and plants may invade. The invad- 
ing growth competes with the desirable trees and hinders 
their establishment and growth. 

Competition is séight if unwanted plants are no special 
problem. It is moderate if the invaders delay but do not 
prevent the establishment of a normal, fully stocked stand. 
Where plant competition is moderate, seedbed prepara- 
tion is generally not needed, and simple methods can be 
used to prevent undesirable plants from invading. Com- 
petition is severe if trees cannot regenerate naturally. 
‘Where competition is severe, carefully prepare the site 
and use management that includes controlled burning, 
spraying with chemicals, and girdling. 
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TABLE 3.— Woodland suitability grouping of soils 


[Dashed lines indicate values were not estimated or calculated] 


Group and description of the soils 


Group 1: 

Well-drained soils that are mostly on low 
terraces and foot slopes and have a 
medium-textured surface layer and 
subsoil, a very deep root zone, and a 
high available moisture capacity. 


Group 2: 

Well drained or moderately well drained 
soils that are mostly on rolling and 
hilly uplands and have a thin, medium- 
textured surface layer and a plastic 
clay subsoil. Root zone ranges from 2 
to 4feet, and available moisture capac- 
ity is low. 


Group 3: 

Severely eroded, clayey soils on uplands. 
Root zone ranges from 1 to 4 fect, and 
available moisture capacity is very 
low. 


Group 4: 

Soils that are mostly on rolling and 
steep uplands and have many lime- 
stone outcrops; fine-textured, slowly 
permeable soil material between the 
rocks. Root zone is shallow, and 
available moisture capacity is very 
low. 


Group 5: 

Moderately well drained soils that have 
a fragipan or a compact layer at a 
depth of about 2 feet; medium tex- 
tured and friable in the upper 2 feet, 
but slowly permeable and _ poorly 
aerated below this depth; moderately 
low available moisture capacity. 


Group 6: 

Well-drained to excessively drained, 
cherty soils on rolling to steep uplands. 
Root zone ranges from shallow to 
moderately deep. Available moisture 
capacity is good on east and north 
slopes but is very low on ridgetops and 
south and west slopes. 


See footnotes at end of tabie. 


Map symbol 


ArA, ArB, ArB2, ArC, 
Ar€2; AcB, AcC2, 
AcD2;AmC3; AtC3; 
CfD2, CfE2; CkC, 
CkD, CkD3, CkE, 
CkE3; DeD, DeE, 
DeE3, DeF, DeF3; 
EtB, EtC2; HaB2, 
HaC2; HmB, 
HmB2;HpB, HpC2, 
HpD2; HrB, HrC2; 
MbA, MbB, MbB2, 
MbC2; McC3. 


AwB, AwC, AwD; 
BrB2, BrC2, BrD2; 
FaC; HbB, HbB2, 
H'bC2, HbD2; 
HeB2, HeC2, 
HeD2; ImC, ImD, 
ImE; MhC2, 
MhD2, MhE2; 
MIB2, MIC2, 
MID2; TsB2, 
TsC2. 


BsC3, BsD3; HcC3, 
HeD3; HhC3, 
HhD3; InC3, InD3, 
InE3; MkD3, 
MkE3; MmD3; 
TB3, TIC3. 


MnE; TvD; MoD; 
Re. 


CaA, CaB, CaB2, 
CaC2; DkB; DnB, 
DnB2, DnC2; 
DoB2, DoC2; 
MfB2, 


BaC, BaD, BaD2, 
BaE; BcC3, BcD3; 
BoC, BoD, BoE; 
Frc, FrD; SuD, 
SuE, SuE3. 


Potential productivity 


Trees 


Yellow-poplar 4_.-- 
Black walnut *__.- 


Average 
site index ! 


Average 
yearly 
growth ? 


90-46 (13) 
71) 


Redeedar 8__._--.- 55 (1) 
Upland oaks 7_.~- 70 (8) 
Loblolly pine_~-.-|------------ 
Shortleaf pine.--.-|_.---.------ 
Black walnut §&_ ~~~ 

Redecedar ®__.___-_-_ 46 (3) 
Upland oaks 7__-_- 70 


Loblolly pine---.- 
Shortleaf pine___._ 
Virginia pine_._.-_ 


Black walnut 5_- 
Redcedar §_ __-_.-. 
Upland oaks 7 
Loblolly pine----. 
Shortleaf pine__-_-- 
Virginia pine___--~ 


Redcedar °____-..- 
Black walnut §__.. 
Loblolly pine- ---- 
Shortleaf pine__--- 


Yellow-poplar 4___- 
Upland oaks 7___.- 
Loblolly pine... -- 
Shortleaf pine_---. 


Yellow-poplar 4___- 
Black walnut). __- 
Redcedar ®_..___-- 
Upland oaks 7___.- 
Loblolly pine. -- -.. 
Shortleaf pine._.._ 
Virginia pine_.._.- 


40+ 8 (8) 
55 (2) 


89 + 6(20) 
78(1) 


40 
69 + 8(15) 
80(1) 


Ba. ft. per acre} 
690 


220 
450 


Species suitability * 


All commercial 
hardwoods in 
area, redecdar, 
loblolly pine, 
and shortleaf 
pine. 


White oak, 
southern red 
oak, white ash, 
black oak, 
black locust, 
loblolly, short- 
leaf and Vir- 
ginia pines, and 
redcedar, 


All commercial 
hardwoods, red- 
cedar, and lob- 
lolly, Virginia, 
and shortleaf 
pines, 


Black walnut, red- 
cedar, loblolly 
pine, shortleaf 
pine, and black 
locust. 


All commercial 
hardwoods in 
area, loblolly 
pine, and 
shortleaf pine. 


Yellow-poplar, 
black walnut, 
redeedar, upland 
oaks, and 
loblolly, short- 
leaf, and 


Virginia pines. 
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TaBie 3.—Woodland suitability grouping of soils—Continued 


Group and description of the soils Map symbol 


Group 7: 
Well-drained soils that are mainly on 
uplands and have a medium-textured 


HnB2, HnC2; HoC3; 
MsB, MsC2; MvB, 


surface layer and subsoil, a moderately MvB2, MvC, 
deep root zone, and a moderate to MvC2, MvC3, 
moderately high available moisture MvD, MvD2; 
capacity. SrC3, SrD3; StB2, 
StC2, StO2, 
Group 8: 
ell drained and moderately well | Eg; GrC; GsB; Hs; 


Ht; Hu; Ln; Lp; 
Le; Ld; Se; Se. 


drained soils that are on bottom lands 
and are silt loam, loam, or fine sandy 
loam to a depth of 3 feet or more. 
Root zone is very deep, and available 
moisture capacity is very high. 


Ory 9: 
lack, wet soils that are on bottom lands | Du; La-__-___------ 


and are fine textured and slowly per- 
meable; often waterlogged and ponded 
in winter and spring. 


Group 10: 

Poorly drained soil that is on bottom 
Jands and is medium textured to a 
depth of 3 feet or more; often water- 
logged by flooding and seepage in 
winter and spring. 


Group 11: 

Light-colored, gray soils that are poorly 
drained and somewhat poorly drained 
and have a slowly permeable, dense 
subsoil; very wet and often ponded in 
Winter and spring; very dry in summer. 
Root zone is shallow and available 
moisture capacity is variable. 


Group 12: 
Various kinds of sites, including areas 
that are deeply cut by gullics and areas 
that have been mined. 


1 Site index at 50 years, except cottonwood, which is at 30 years. 
(For site index definition, see narrative section.) Standard devia- 
tion was calculated for each woodland suitability group having tree 
crop of 4 or more measured trees per plot. Numbers in parentheses 
are numbers of plots measured for cach wood crop. Site indexes 
without numbers of plots in parentheses were estimated. 

2 International Log Rule. Based on 85 percent of potential 
production from well-stocked stand. The stands have periodic 
commercial thinnings and a harvest of trees every 5 to 10 years. 
The cutting cycles vary by sites. 

8 Approximate order of preference. Species suitability includes 
trees to manage and trees to plant later. Listed are trees that are 
normally available from State Forestry Division Nursery or other 
sources. 


OsB; Rb; TaB; Tb... 


Gu; Ma; Mp; Mr___. 


Potential productivity 


Average Average 
Trees site index ! yearly | Species suitability * 
growth 2 
Ba. ft. per acre 

Yellow-poplar 4__.-| 87+ 8(11) 690 | All commercial 

Black walnut 5__..| 70(8) ss [wwa---e-e- hardwoods in 

Upland oaks 7___~- 67+ 6(9) 220 area, loblolly 

Loblolly pine_...- 6 450 pine, and short- 

Shortleaf pine.__-. 64(1) 360 leaf pine. 

Yellow-poplar 4_...| 90+ 6(5) 800 | All commercial 

Black walnut '_...| 75(2)) ss fue eee hardwoods in 

Upland oaks 7___~- 62 170 area, loblolly 

Loblolly pine__--. 83(1) 580 pine, and short- 

Shortleaf pine_..-~ 73(1) 450 leaf pine. 

Cottonwood - ----- 100 920 | Cherrybark oak, 

Sweetgum...._--- OO soe ee Shumard oak, 

Bottom-land oaks-.| 90 520 swamp white 

oak, cotton- 
wood, and other 
bottom-land 
hardwoods. 

Cottonwood _ _---- SOM  jhersu cites Cottonwood and 

bottom-land 
oaks. 

Bottom-land oaks.| 91(3) 520 | All commercial 

Sweetgum___----- GO eat oo hardwoods in 

Upland oaks 7___.- 69(2) 220 area. 

Highly variable |----_-------|...------- Loblolly pine, 
conditions make shortleaf pine, 
on-site apprais- black locust, and 
als necessary. all commercial 

hardwoods in 
area. 


4 Site index for yellow-poplar computed by method described in 
“Site Index Comparisons for Several Forest Species in the Southern 
Appalachians” (4). 

5 Site index for black walnut computed by method described in 
“Site Index Curves for Plantation Black Walnut, Central States 
Region” (6). 

® Site index for redcedar computed from data obtained in 271 
observations made by foresters of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

7 Site index for upland oaks computed from height growth data 
in “Yield, Stand, and Volume Tables for Even-Aged Upland Oak 
Forests” (10). 
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Equipment limitation —Drainage, slope, stoniness, soil 
texture, or other soil characteristics may restrict or pro- 
hibit the use of ordinary equipment in pruning, thinning, 
harvesting, or other woodland management, Different 
soils may require different kinds of equipment, methods of 
operation, or seasons when equipment may be used. 

Limitation is slighé if there are no restrictions on the 
type of erepeient or on the time of year that the equip- 
ment can be used. It is moderate if slopes are moderately 
steep, if heavy equipment cannot be used because of wet- 
ness In winter and early in spring, or if the use of equip- 
ment damages the tree roots to some extent, Equipment 
limitation is severe if many types of equipment cannot be 
used, if the equipment cannot be used more than 8 months 
a year, or if the use of equipment severely damages the 
roots of trees and the structure and stability of the soil. 
Limitation is severe on moderately steep and steep soils 
that are stony and have rock outcrops. It is also severe 
on wet bottom lands and low terraces in winter or early 
in spring. 

eedling mortality.—liven. when healthy seedlings of a 
suitable tree are correctly planted or occur naturally in 
adequate numbers, some of them will not survive if char- 
acteristics of the soil are unfavorable. 

Mortality is slight if not more than 25 percent of the 
planted seedlings die, or if trees ordinarily regenerate nat- 
urally in places where there are enough seeds. Tt is mod- 
erate if 25 to 50 percent of the seedlings die, or if trees do 
not regenerate naturally in numbers needed for adequate 
restocking. In some places, replanting to fill open spaces 
will be necessary. Mortality is severe, if more than 50 
percent of the planted seedlings die, or if trees do not ordi- 
narily reseed naturally in places where there are enough 
seeds. If mortality is severe, plant seedlings where the 
seeds do not grow, prepare special seedbeds, and use good 
methods of planting to insnre a full stand of trees, 

Windthrow hazard.—Soil characteristics affect the de- 
velopment of tree roots and the firmness with which the 
roots anchor the tree in the soil so that it resists the force 
of the wind. Root development may be restricted by a 
high water table or by an impermeable layer. The pro- 
tection of surrounding trees also affects windthrow hazard. 
Knowing the degree of this hazard is important when 
choosing trees for planting and when planning release cut- 
tings or harvest cuttings. 

The windthrow hazard is slight if roots hold the tree 
firmly against 2 normal wind. Individual trees are likely 
to remain standing if protective trees on all sides are re- 
moved. The hazard is moderate if the roots develop 
enough to hold the tree firmly except when the soil is ex- 
cessively wet and the wind velocity is very high. It is 
severe if rooting is not deep enough to give adequate 
stability. Individual trees are likely to be blown over if 
they are released on all sides. 

Erosion hazard—Woodland can be protected from 
erosion by choosing the kinds of trees, by adjusting the 
rotation age and cutting cycles, by carefully constructing 
and maintaining roads, trails, and landings, and by using 
special techniques in management. 

Erosion hazard is rated according to the risk of erosion 
on well-managed woodland that is not protected by spe- 
cial practices. It is stight where a small loss of soil is ex- 
pected. Generally, erosion is slight if slopes range from 0 


to 2 percent and runoff is slow or very slow. The erosion 
hazard is moderate if there is a moderate loss of soil 
where runoff is not controlled and the vegetative cover is 
not adequate for protection. It is severe where steep 
slopes, rapid runoff, slow infiltration and permeability, 
and past erosion make the soil susceptible to severe erosion. 

In the following pages the 12 woodland suitability 
groups of this county are described, and the soils in each 
group are listed, 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 1 


In this group are well-drained soils that are mostly on 
low terraces and foot slopes. These soils have a medium- 
textured surface layer and subsoil and a very deep root 
zone. Their available moisture capacity is high. The 
soils are— 


Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Armour silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Armour silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Armour silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Armour silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Armour cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Armour cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Armour cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Armour cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severcly 
eroded. 

Armour silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Culleoka flaggy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Culleoka flaggy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 

Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. 

Cullecoka silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

Dellrose cherty gilt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 

Delirose cherty silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes. 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 80 to 40 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Etowah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Etowah silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Hagerstown silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Humphreys cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Humphreys cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Humphreys cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Humphreys silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Maury silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Maury silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Maury silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


This group of fertile soils is well suited to trees. Plant 
competition ranges from moderate to severe. Although 
hardwood encroachment slows the initial growth of pines, 
it does not prevent their establishment. Site preparation 
and weeding are necessary to establish and maintain good 
stands. The steep slopes and seasonal wet periods limit 
the use of equipment and cause a moderate erosion hazard. 
Erosion can be controlled by seeding firebreaks and by 
carefully locating, constructing, and draining access roads. 
Windthrow is not a serious hazard on these soils. Indi- 
vidual trees can be expected to remain standing when re- 
leased on all sides. 
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WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2 


In this group are well drained or moderately well 
drained soils that are mostly on rolling and hilly uplands. 
These soils have a thin, medium-textured surface layer and 
a plastic clay subsoil. The root zone ranges from 2 to 4 
feet, and the available moisture capacity islow. The soils 
are— 


Ashwood silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Ashwood silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Ashwood silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Braxton cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Braxton cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Braxton cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Fairmount silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes. 

Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hampshire silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Inman silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Inman silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Inman silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 

Mimosa cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mimosa cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mimosa cherty silt loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mimosa silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Mimosa silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Mimosa silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Talbott silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Talbott silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 


Plant competition does not prevent establishment of 
desirable trees on these soils, but it does delay natural 
regeneration and initial growth. Weeding is advisable in 
natural stands to eliminate the culls and trees of low qual- 
ity. On the steeper slopes the use of logging equipment is 
limited, and there is a hazard of erosion. Consequently, 
adequate drainage is required for logging roads. Seed- 
ung ate because of the low moisture supply and the heavy 
subsoil. 

All soils in this group except the Talbott soils produce 
a heavy, natural growth of black locust. Black walnut 
grows well on Mimosa, Hampshire, and Braxton soils. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 3 


The soils in this group are clayey and severely eroded. 
These soils on uplands have a root zone ranging from 1 
to 4 feet in depth and a very low available moisture capac- 
ity. The soils are— 


Braxton cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Braxton cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Hampshire silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 

Hampshire silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Inman silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Inman silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Inman silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Mimosa cherty silty clay, 10 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Mimosa cherty silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Mimosa silty clay, 10 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Talbott silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Talbott silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Plant competition is moderate on these soils, and in some 
places, blackjack oak and other hardwoods of low quality 
invade and slow the growth of desirable trees. Weeding, 
therefore, is desirable. Logging equipment is difficult to 
operate because the soils are slick when wet and are broken 
by a few outcrops of bedrock. The low available moisture 
capacity and clayey surface layer make seedling mortality 
a problem. On these slowly permeable soils, runoff is 
high, and, consequently, the hazard of erosion is severe on 
the steeper slopes. T'o prevent further damage by erosion, 
special care is required in establishing new stands and in 
managing existing ones. Because these soils are shallow 
to limestone, the growth of roots is restricted and wind- 
throw is likely. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4 

The soils in this group are on rolling and steep upland 
sites that are studded with outcrops of limestone. Be- 
tween the rocks the soil material is fine textured and slow- 
ly permeable. The root zone is shallow, and available 
moisture capacity is very low. The soils are— 

Mimosa very rocky soils, 20 to 40 percent slopes. 

Talbott very rocky soils, 2 to 15 percent slopes. 

Mimosa and Ashwood very rocky soils, 5 to 20 percent slopes. 
Rockland. 

Plant competition is moderate on these soils and may 
delay the growth and establishment of stands. On the 
Mimosa and the Ashwood very rocky soils, black locust 
invades pine plantings. Therefore, it is advisable to 
weed natural stands and new plantings. The very low 
available moisture capacity, the fine-textured surface 
layer, and shallow root zone cause severe seedling mor- 
tality. Equipment limitations and the erosion hazard 
are also severe on these steep, rough, rocky soils. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 5 


The soils in this group are moderately well drained and 
have a fragipan or compact layer at a depth of about 2 
feet. They are medium textured and friable above the 
fragipan but are slowly permeable and poorly aerated 
below it. These soils have a moderately low available 
moisture capacity. The soils are— 

Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Dickson silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Donerail silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Donerail silt loam, concretionary, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Donerail silt loam, concretionary, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mercer silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Because plant competition is a problem, weeding is 
necessary in the natural stands and new plantings. In wet 
periods, logging is difficult. The shallow root zone and 
the fragipan restrict the growth of roots and cause a mod- 
erate windthrow hazard. The low available moisture 
capacity and the fine-textured surface layer contribute to 
seedling mortality. The soils in this group, however, are 
better than average for growing upland oaks, yellow- 
poplar, and black walnut. Erosion is a moderate hazard 
and is aggravated by logging and other operations that 
disturb the soil, especially in wet periods. 
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WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 6 


These cherty soils, on rolling to steep uplands, are shal- 
low to moderately deep and are well drained to excessively 
drained. Their available moisture capacity 1s good on 
east and north slopes but is very low on ridgetops and on 
south and west slopes. The soils are— 

Baxter cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Baxter cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Baxter cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Baxter cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

Baxter cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Baxter cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 20 to 45 percent slopes. 

Frankstown cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

¥rankstown cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Sulphura cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes. 

Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Most of these soils have been left in trees. The soils are 
well suited to hardwoods, including yellow-poplar, upland 
oaks, black walnut, and black cherry. Weeding is re- 
quired in natural stands, and release work is needed in the 
pine plantings. Sassafras and hickory invade the new 
plantings. Because of the steep slopes, equipment limi- 
tations are moderate. The erosion hazard ranges from 
slight to moderate. Therefore, special care should be 
taken in locating roads, firebreaks, and trails, and in per- 
forming logging operations. Shallowness to chert beds 
and limestone rocks cause a windthrow hazard. Seedling 
mortality is moderate on these droughty, cherty soils. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 7 


The soils in this group are well drained and are mainly 
on uplands. They have a surface layer that ranges from 
7 to 16 inches in thickness and a subsoil that is medium 
textured. Their root zone is moderately deep, and their 
available moisture capacity is moderate to moderately 
high. The soils are— 


Hicks silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Hicks silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Hicks silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Mountview silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Mountview silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Stiversville clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Stiversville clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Stiversville silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Stiversville silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Stiversville silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 


Black locust, yellow-poplar, black walnut, and other 
hardwoods grow well on these soils. Loblolly pine is also 
suitable (fig. 29). Plant competition is moderate. Al- 
though it does not prevent establishment of preferred trees, 
it may slow initial growth and delay adequate stocking. 
In natural stands weeding is needed to eliminate low-qual- 
ity oaks and other undesirable trees. The hazard of ero- 
sion is moderate on the steep slopes. 


Figure 29,—A 6-year-old stand of loblolly pine on severely eroded 
Mountview soil along a highway. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 8 


In this group are well drained and moderately well 
drained soils on bottom lands. These soils are silt loam, 
loam, or fine sandy loam to a depth of 3 feet or more. 
They have a very deep root zone and a very high available 
moisture capacity. The soils are— 

Egam silt loam, phosphatic. 

Greendale cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes. 
Greendale silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Huntington cherty silt loam, phosphatic. 
Huntington silt loam, local alluvium. 
Huntington silt loam, phosphatic. 
Lindside silt loam. 

Lindside silt loam, phosphatic. 

Lindside cherty silt loam. 

Lindside cherty silt loam, phosphatic. 
Sees silty clay loam. 

Sequatchie loam, phosphatic. 

Plant competition is moderate on these soils because 
they are highly fertile, are very high in available moisture 
capacity, and are suited to many kinds of native hard- 
woods. Weeding is therefore needed. To establish cot- 
tonwood, site preparation and cultivation are required. 
Equipment Hmitations occur during wet periods in the 
spring, fall, and winter. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 9 

In this group are black, wet soils on bottom Jands. 
These fine-textured, slowly permeable soils are often water- 
logged and ponded in winter and spring. The soils are— 

Dunuing silt loam, phosphatic. 
Lanton silt loam, phosphatic. 

Seasonal wetness limits logging operations on these soils 
and the use of standard logging equipment. If equipment 
is used during these wet periods, it may damage soil struc- 
ture and stability as well as tree roots. Elimination of 
culls and undesirable trees improves existing stands. Soil 
erosion and windthrow are not problems on these soils. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 10 


Melvin silt loam, phosphatic, is the only soil in this 
woodland suitability group. This poorly drained soil on 
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bottom lands is medium textured to a depth of 3 feet or 
more, and it is often waterlogged by flooding and seepage 
in winter and spring. 

Weeding is necessary to control plant competition. The 
use of equipment is limited mainly by wetness. Also, the 
soil must be drained if cottonwood is planted. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 11 


In this group are light-colored, pray soils that are poorly 
drained and somewhat poorly drained. These soils have 
a slowly permeable, dense subsoil. In winter and spring 
they are very wet and often ponded, and in summer they 
are very dry. Their root zone is shallow, and their avail- 
able moisture capacity is variable. The soils are~ 

Dowellton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Robertsville silt loam, phosphatic. 

Taft silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Taft silt loam, phosphatic. 

The wocded areas of these soils are in pure and mixed 
stands of sweetgum, bottom-land oaks, and other water- 
tolerant trees, but the soils are suited to many kinds of 
trees. Logging operations are generally confined to dry 
weather because of the ponding m winter and spring. In 
natural stands weeding is necessary to eliminate culls and 
undesirable trees. Windthrow is a moderate hazard in 
natural stands if trees are released on all sides. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 12 


This group is made up of miscellaneous land types that 
vary widely in soil characteristics, in limitations, and in 
suitability for trees. The land types are— 

Gullied land. 

Made land. 

Mine pits and dumps. 
Mine land, reclaimed. 

Logging is difficult in many places because the terrain 
is rough. Seedling mortality is a problem because of the 
low available moisture capacity, the hazard of erosion, 
the low fertility, and other limitations. 


Managing Soils for Wildlife and Fish* 


This subsection describes the food and cover needed by 
the wildlife in Williamson County, groups soils according 
to their suitability for wildlife, and describes these groups. 
A table rates specified plants according to their suitability 
to the wildlife soil groups and as food for listed kinds of 
wildlife. 

Additional information and technical guidance in estab- 
lishing and maintaining habitats for wildlife and fish can 
be obtained from the staff of the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service (SCS), which assists the local soil and water con- 
servation district. The SCS maintains up-to-date tech- 
nical guides for each important kind of wildlife and fish 
and for each significant food or cover plant. It also can 
assist in soil and water conservation that will increase 
wildlife. 

Hunting and fishing are important forms of recreation 
in Williamson County. More game and fish can be en- 
couraged to live in the county if suitable practices are used 
in managing the soils, plants, and water. Managing soils 
for wildlife also helps to protect the soil and to conserve 
water. 


4‘ By Fioyp R. Frsster, biologist, Soil Conservation Service. 
689-560-—64-——6 


Food and cover needed by wildlife 


The kind of habitat needed by wildlife and fish varies 
according to the species. Some kinds of wildlife live in 
woodland, others in open farmland. Ducks and other 
wildlife require a watery habitat. Some eat only insects 
and small animals, others eat only vegetative foods, and 
some eat a combination of the two. Largemouth bass and 
bluegill prefer warm water, but trout require cold water. 

Following is a summary of the needs of the more im- 
portant kinds of wildlife and fish that live in Williamson 
County, or that can be supported there. 

Bobwhite (quail )—Choice foods are acorns, seeds, and 
fruits. The quail also eat many insects. Their food must 
be close to sheltering vegetation for shade and for protec- 
tion from predators and adverse weather. 

Deer—Deer live chiefly in wooded areas of 500 acres 
or more. They feed on the tender parts of grasses, herbs. 
shrubs, vines, and trees, Acorns, corn, soybeans, an 
similar food are also choice, Because deer drink water 
frequently, sources of water should not be more than 1 
mile apart. 

Doves (mourning ).—These birds eat only the seeds of 
plants and do not eat insects, green leaves, or fruits. The 
seeds must be on open ground because doves do not scratch 
for food as do other birds. They drink water daily. 

Ducks —Wild ducks prefer their food covered with 
water, though they occasionally feed on dry land when 
flooded food is not available. The water should not be 
deeper than 15 inches for mallards, pintails, and other 
ducks that do not dive for their food. 

Geese—Wild geese feed on corn and other grains, and 
they graze clover, rye, ryegrass, wheat, and other green 
winter crops. These migatory birds use ponds, lakes, and 
other water for resting and drinking. 

Rabbits (cottontail). —Rabbits need brushy areas inter- 
spersed with grass (fig. 30). They are the primary food 
of many kinds of predators and therefore need a brier-type 
cover for protection. Clovers, winter grains, or grasses 
near this cover provide attractive food for rabbits. 


Figure 30.—This multiflora rose fence provides good food and 
cover for wildlife, 
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Squirrels—These animals generally prefer wooded 
areas with a mixed stand of trees that bear acorns, nuts, 
fruits, and seeds. They also like corn. Squirrels nest in 
trees and prefer to use den holes in the trees for shelter 
and for raising their young. 

Turkey —Wild turkeys thrive only in wooded areas that 
are 1,000 acres or larger. ‘They eat insects, acorns, grapes, 
seeds of grasses and pines, and, in winter and spring, 
green forage. These birds require water daily. 

Nongame birds—The foods of the many kinds of non- 
game birds in the county vary greatly. Several species eat 
nothing but insects, a few eat insects and fruits, and 
others eat insects as well as acorns, nut meats, and fruits. 

Fish—Warm-water ponds are needed for largemouth 
bass, bluegill, redear sunfish, and channel catfish. For 
bluegill and redear sunfish, the choice foods are mostly 
aquatic worms, insects, and insecf, nymphs and larvae. 
Small fish are essential food for bass and channel catfish. 

The amount of fish food produced in ponds is directly 
related to the fertility of the water. ‘This fertility is af- 
fected by the soils of the watershed and somewhat by the 
soils in the bottom of the pond. Most warm-water ponds 
need to be fertilized to eliminate troublesome water weeds 
and to increase fish production. The kind and amount of 
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fertilizer should be adjusted according to the kind of soil. 
If the soils of a pond are phosphatic, only nitrogen is 
needed. All other kinds of soils require a fertilizer con- 
taining nitrogen, phosphate, and potash. Lime is needed 
in ponds on the Highland Rim. Supplementary feeding 
also increases fish production. Rainbow trout require 
cold-water ponds. These fish require water at a tempera- 
ture not over 70° F. The ponds should not be fertilized, 
but the fish should be fed by supplementary feeding. The 
many large springs in the Highland Rim could supply 
the kind of water needed for cold-water ponds. 
Wildlife suitability groupings 

The soils of Williamson County have been placed in 10 
groups on the basis of their suitability as habitats for 
specified kinds of wildlife. These 10 wildlife suitability 
groups are described in the following pages. Table 4 rates 
the suitability of specified plants to the soils of each group. 
Tt also rates the suitability of each of these plants as food 
for birds and animals that live in the county or stop there 
when migrating. The plants listed in table 4 furnish some 
of the cover needed, but cover in the county is generally 
adequate or can be readily grown. 


Tatie 4.—Suitability of wildlife food plants to soil groups and 


[Absence of entry indicates plant may be eaten in only 


fox and others. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Suitability of plants to wildlife soil groups— 
Plant 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Alfalfa.......--------- Marginal___| Suited_____ Marginal__.| Not suited_.| Not suited__| Not suited__| Not suited__| Not suited__ 
. Amaranth (pigweed)-___] Suited. ____ Suited. ._.. Marginal_..| Not suited__| Marginal_._| Marginal_..| Not suited..| Not suited__ 
Ash, green and white._| Marginal_..| Marginal__.| Not suited__| Marginal_.-| Marginal__.] Not suited_.; Marginal...) Marginal___ 
Barley_.--.----.----- Marginal___| Suited. __-- Marginal___}| Not suited._| Marginal___) Suited__.__ Not suited__| Not suited_. 
Barnyard grass_.---.- Suited _____ Marginal__.| Not suited__| Not suited__| Not suited__| Not suited__] Suited_--.. Suited____. 
Beautyberry____.---~- Suited... _. Marginal__.| Not suited__| Not suited__| Not suited._| Marginal._-| Marginal._.] Marginal__- 
eech.._---_------.- Marginal__.| Suited... -~ Not suited__| Not suited_.| Marginal_._| Not suited__} Suited_____ Marginal. __ 
Blackberry._.._-..--.- Suited. ___. Suited... Marginal__.| Not suited__| Not suited__; Suited__ ~~ Not suited..| Not suited__ 
Blackgum______.----- Marginal___| Marginal_..| Not suited..| Not suited_.; Marginal___) Marginal_._| Marginal___! Marginal__- 
Black locust_.---....- Not suited_.| Marginal__.| Not suited__| Not suited_.| Marginal___| Marginal___| Not suited__) Not suited_. 
Bristlegrass_....----.- Marginal__.} Suited__--- Marginal_._| Not suited_.| Not suited__| Suited__--- Not suited_.| Not suited... 
Browntop millet_—-_-.- Suited... Suited..... Marginal___| Not suited..| Marginal___| Marginal._-| Not suited__| Not suited__ 
Buckwheat_.__.----.- Suited... Suited. _... Not suited__| Not suited__| Marginal._.| Suited. __—_ Not suited__!| Not suited__ 
Buttonelover and Suited, __.. Suited. ._... Marginal_..| Not suited_.| Marginal_._| Suited___._ Not suited__| Not suited_. 
burclover (forage). 
Cherry, black_.------- Suited_____ Suited___ ~~ Not suited_.| Not suited_.| Not suited__| Not suited__| Suited_____ Marginal... 
Chufa__-.--_-- .---{ Suited_..-- Not suited...) Not suited_.| Not suited__| Not suited__] Not suited__) Suited__--_ Suited... _- 
Clover, crimson and Suited_.-... Suited ___- Suited _._.- Marginal.__| Marginal__.| Suited___-- Marginal._.| Marginal_-_- 
white (forage). 
Corn tie 2 ee NE Suited... _- Suited. .--- Not suited_.| Not suited._| Not suited_.| Marginal_.-| Not suited_.| Not suited__ 
Cowpeas 4___.-------- Suited__._- Suited____- Not suited__| Not suited_.| Not suited__| Suited_____- Marginal___| Marginal__- 
Crabgrass--.--------- Suited ____. Suited. ---- Suited. __- Not suited__| Marginal___| Suited _-_- Not suited_.| Not suited__ 
Croton, woolly.--.---- Suited... _- Suited _.--- Marginal___| Marginal__-]| Not suited__| Marginal._.} Not suited__| Not suited __ 
Dewberry_-.--------- Marginal_-_| Suited______ Marginal_..} Not suited__| Marginal.__| Suited_-_-- Not suited._| Not suited_- 
Dogwood.-.--------- Not suited_.| Suited_-_-_- Suited. _.- Suited___.- Not suited__| Suited___-- Not suited__| Not suited. 
Elderoiisse2-2usss-<e Suited.__.. Marginal__.) Not suited__) Not suited_.| Not suited..; Marginal__.| Marginal.._| Suited_____- 
Elim$seosee54 sees a se Marginal..-| Marginal___| Marginal___| Not suited..) Marginal.._} Not suited_.| Marginal___| Marginal--. 
Farkleberry ..-------- Not suited__| Not suited__| Not suited__) Not suited__| Suited_--__-_ Suited... _- Not suited__| Not suited. 
Westues oso J ae aie Suited. .__. Suited... -_ Suited_.___ Marginal__-_| Suited... _- Suited____. Suited___.- Suited___.._- 
Grapes, muscadine, Suited... -- Suited ____- Marginal___| Marginal_..| Not suited__| Suited... _- Not suited__| Not suited__ 
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WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 1 


Deep soils on bottom lands make up this group. These 
soils are well drained or moderately well drained and 
are medium textured to a depth of 30 inches or more. 
Their slopes are dominantly less than 5 percent. The 
soils are— 

Egam soils. 
Greendale soils. 
Huntington soils. 
Lanton soils. 
Lindside soils. 
Sequatchie soils. 


Sees soils. 


These soils are high in available moisture capacity and 
are easy to work. They produce high yields of many 
kinds of crops, especially summer annuals, and can be 
planted to row crops every year. 
next to or near permanent or intermittent streams. 


zone, & moderate to high available moisture capacity 
a medium-textured surface layer and subsoil. 


Nearly all areas are 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 2 
In this group are well-drained soils that have a deep root 


and 


Crops 


grown. on these soils respond well to management (fig. 31). 


the preference of the wildlife species using the food 


small amounts, or that its use by wildlife is unknown] 
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The soils are— 


Armour soils, 
Culleoka soils. 
Dellrose soils. 
Etowah soils, 
Hagerstown soils. 
Hermitage soils. 
Hicks soils. 
Tlumphreys soils. 
Maury soils. 
Mine land, reclaimed. 
Mountview soils. 
Stiversville soils. 

Slope is the main problem in using these soils, These 
soils can product high yields of all suited crops, but few 
areas are level enough for annual cultivation. Although 
dominant slopes range from 2 to 12 percent, some slopes 
are as much as 40 percent. 

WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 3 


This group is made up of clayey soils developed from 
limestone on uplands. Although dominant slopes are be- 
tween 5 and 15 percent, a few short slopes along the deeper 
drains are steeper. Small, nearly flat areas occur on hill- 
tops. These soils have a thin silty surface layer and a 


Suitability of plants as food for— 


Suitability of plants to wildlife 
soil groups—Con, 
9 10 Bobwhite) Deer Dove Duck 

Not suited_..| Not suited____|-------- Choice.|see-escltbeecescd 
Marginal._--| Not suiteds._-] Fair..-|-------_ Choice _|..------ 
Marginal__.-| Not suited_..-| Choice.; Fair_._|-.-.---- Fair-_- 
Not suited___| Not suited____| Fair.__| Fair-._] Fair.__] Fair__- 
Suited_--.-- Not suited_.../-...----]-------- 

Suited __.--- Not suited.._.| Fair...) Fair. ._ 

Suited....-.| Not suited____| Choice -|~------- 

Suited __..-_ Suited... _.-- Choice-| Fair. .- 

Marginal__--| Not suited.__-} Fair___| Fair__- 

Not suited.._| Marginal. __-- Fair. .-| Fair__- 

Not suited...| Marginal. -..- Choice-| Fair. _- 

Marginal__--| Not suited__._| Choice_| Fair__- 

Not suited_._| Not suited___.| Fair__-| Choice- 

Not suited...) Not suited_..-}---..--- Choice. 

Suited___.-- Not suited__.]------.- Fair. cs|i2o 52222) 22-2.022 
Suited____-- Not suited_...}-------- Choice.|-.------ Choice. 
Marginal..--| Not suited___.j-----.-- holee-|Lsec ane Choice. 
Suited. ___-- Not suited__._| Choice.| Choice-}| Choice-| Choice. 
Marginal__--| Not suited__.-} Choice-} Choice- i 

Marginal_.--| Marginal.._.-j--.--_--|-------- 

Not suited...) Marginal.._-- Choice-_}--.----- 

Marginal__-.| Marginal___-- Choice_| Fair. -- 

Not suited_..| Not suited__-.| Choiee_| Choice 

Suited__.--- Not suited._.-|-----.-- Choice- 

Marginal____| Not suited____]|.__.-.-- Tair - _ - 

Not suited.._| Marginal___-- Fair_.-] Fair__- 

Suited_...--| Marginal___--|-------- Fair. .- 

Marginal__--]| Marginal_-.--|-------- Choice-_ 


Nongame birds 
Geese | Rabbit | Squirrel | Turkey 
Fruit Grain |Nut and 
eaters! jand seed] acorn 
eaters? ) eaters? 
Choice_} Choice. 
“Choice-| Fair--_ 
Choicé2)—--- 4 -4}ee sen Choice. 
Choice_| Choice_]-------- Choice. 
Fair_._| Choice_}-.------ 
USitso hes oehdecleeade 
Ne ha Sas ty eta, Choice - 
Choice_|-------- Choice _ 
Choice.|-------- fair__. 
Choice_]------._|-------- 
Mometcodianae Sand Choice_| Fair.__{ Choice_|-------- 
Choice_|-------- Choiee_| Choiee_|--------]-------- 
Choice_|--.--.-- Choice_| Fair_..] Choiee_|---.-.-- 
Choiee_| Choice_| Choice_| Choice_}-------- Choice_| Choice. 
i Choices, no. secutlehGee co 
Fair___|-------- Choice- 
“Choice.| Choice .|-----__- Choice. 
Choice.| Choice_ Fair. 
Fair. ..|-------- 
Vas caleeeeeas 
Yair. __} Choice_|-------- 
Bait: .clocs-~ oc kee sheds 
Choice.| Choice |-------- 
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Plant 


Greenbrier_--_------- 
Hackberry -_--.------ 
Hawthorn...--------- 
Hazelnut__._.--------- 
Hickory.z-o.cseee2s25 
Holly 
Honeysuckle,_.__----- 
Huckleberry and blue- 
berry. 
Japanese millet____--- 
Johnsongrass-_---.--- 
Lespedeza, 
Lespedeza, 
Lespedeza, 
Lespedeza, 
Magnolia_.--.------- 
Maple..--------.---- 
Milk pedi. neessnnus 
Mulberry. -.-~---.---- 
Oaks (acorns) 


Panicgrass.---.-- = 
Partridgepea____..---- 
Paspalum ---.-------- 
Pea vine (winter peas). 
PeCAtien sce se se soe 4 
Persimmon. ...-.2---- 
Pines, loblolly, short- 
leaf, and Virginia 


Pokeberry_.---------- 
Privet, common._.---- 
Pyracantha_._.--.---- 
Ragweed, common. -_-_-. 
Ragweed, giant. ..2-- 
Redecedar__---------- 
Rescuegrass (forage) --- 
Rose, multiflora.....-- 


Serviceberry_.-------- 
Smartweed..--------- 
Sorghum, grain‘ §_ 
Soybeans 4__---- 

Sudangrass 
Buinat. sce. owed 


Sweetgum 
Sycamore..----------- 
Tickclover - - ~ 
Tupelo i 
Vetch, hairy._..------ 
Virginia creeper_-----~ 
Walnut..------------ 


bicolor__---] : 
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Tasiu 4.—Suitadility of wildlife food plants to soil groups and 


Suitability of plants to wildlife soil groups— 


Suited 


Marginal _-_ 
Marginal. __ 
Not suited__ 


Marginal__. 
Marginal. ._ 
Not suited__ 


Marginal-_-- 
Not suited__ 


Suited ____- 
Suited..--. 
Suited. -_- 
Marginal _-__ 
Suited..--- 
Suited_.__- 
Not suited__ 
Marginal. -- 
Marginal. -- 
Marginal- -- 
Suited_..-- 
Not suited__ 
Marginal. -. 
Suited _--~- 


Marginal. __ 
Marginal- -- 
Suited... .. 
Marginal. -- 
Suited _---- 


Not suited __ 
Marginal__- 
Not suited__ 


Marginal. ss 
Marginal-_.- 
Marginal_-- 
Se cert 


Suited Seca 
Not suited__ 


Not suited__ 


Marginal. -- 
Suited _. ~~ 
Not suited_- 


Su ited. ee 


Marginal _-- 
Suited _.--- 


Suited epee ee 


Suited .---- 


Marginal_-- 
Suited ___-_- 
Marginal. -- 
Suited. --_- 


Marginal... 
Suited _.-_- 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Marginal __- 
Not suited. 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 


Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited_- 
Marginal--. 
Marginal. _- 
Marginal. - 
Not suited__ 

Marginal. -~ 
Marginal_-- 
Not suited__ 
Marginal_ -- 
Marginal__- 
Not suited__ 
Marginal_.- 
Not suited__ 
Marginal... 
Not suited_- 
Not suited__ 
Suited. -- 


Not suited__ 
Marginal--- 
Marginal__- 
Marginal_-_. 
Marginal. -- 
Not suited __ 

Suited... _- 
Suited. ___- 
Marginal- -- 
Marginal. -- 
Suited. ___. 


Suited. .__. 
Not suited_. 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 


Not suited. _ 
Not suited_- 
Marginal... 
Not suited__ 
Marginal_.. 
Not suited__ 
Suited___ 2. 
Marginal. ._ 
Not suited__ 


Marginal__-_ 
Suited 
Not ge 
Marginal__ 

Marginal__- 
Marginal. -_- 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 


Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Marginal. 
Marginal__-_ 
Not suited_. 
Marginal. -_- 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Marginal__- 
Not suited__ 

Marginal__. 
Not suited__ 
Marginal_-- 
Marginal___ 
Marginal __- 
Not suited_. 
Not suited __ 
Not suited__ 
Suited... _. 


Not suited__ 
Marginal_-_- 
Marginal. _. 
Marginal__. 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 


Marginal. -_ 
Not suited... 
Not suited__ 
Suited ___-_ 
Not suited__ 
Marginal. -- 
Not suited_. 
Not suited__ 
Not suited __ 

Not suited _ 


Marginal__ - 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Marginal. -- 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited_. 


Not suited. 
Not suited__ 


Marginal __. 


Suited 


Marginal. _- 
Not suited__ 


Suited 


Not suited__ 
Marginal___ 


Suited 


Not suited __ 
Not suited... 
Marginal. —_ 
Marginal __- 


Suited 
Suited 


Marginal-__-- 
Not suited. 


Suited 
Suited 


Marginal--. 
Not suited__ 


Suited 


Not suited_. 
Marginal-_-_. 
Not suited__ 
Marginal... 


Suited 


Marginal--_. 


Suited 


Marginal __- 


Suited 
Suited 


Not suited__ 
Marginal. _- 
Not suited__ 

Not suited__ 


Suited 
Suited 


Not suited_- 
Not suited_. 
Marginal -- 
Not suited__ 
Marginal--- 
Not suited_. 


Suited 


Marginal. -- 


Suited 


Suited __--- 
Marginal. -_- 
Marginal_-- 
Marginal-_-- 
Marginal._-. 
Marginal -- 
Suited_.._- 
Suited... .- 


Marginal--- 
Marginal_-_ 
Marginal_-_- 
Suited _---- 


Suited __-_- 
Not suited_. 
Marginal-___ 
Marginal_-. 
Marginal_-- 
Marginal_-__ 
Suited. _-- 


Suited. -__- 
Marginal. -_ 
Suited_--_- 
Marginal--- 
Marginal__-- 
Suited. .-_- 


Marginal _- - 
Not suited__ 
Marginal. -- 
Suited. .--- 
Suited ____ 


Suited. --- 


Suited. .-_- 
Suited. _ ~~~ 
Marginal. -- 
Suited. ._-- 
Suited... _- 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Suited__._. 
Not suited __ 
Not suited__ 
Marginal_-- 
Not suited__ 
Suited... 2. 
Suited. ____ 


Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited_. 
Not suited_- 
Not suited __ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited_-. 


Suited _---- 
Not suited... 
Not suited __ 
Marginal. _- 
Not suited_. 
Not suited __ 
Not suited__ 
Marginal__-_ 
Not suited__ 

Not suited_- 
Suited ____. 
Not suited. 
Suited 


Suited, eer 
Not suited_. 
Marginal--- 
Marginal ._- 
Not suited_. 


Not suited. 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited. 
Not suited__ 
Not suited. 
Not suited__ 
Not suited _ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Suited. -___ 
Marginal___ 
Marginal_-- 
Marginal. -- 
Not suited __ 
Not suited. 


Marginal_ _- 
Not suited__ 
Marginal. __ 
Marginal. -- 
Marginal--_ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 


Not suited_. 
Marginal. - 
Not suited__ 
Marginal. _- 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited. 
Not suited_ 


Suited___.- 
Marginal__- 
Not suited__ 
Marginal. __ 
Not suited __ 
Not suited. 
Marginal. - 
Not suited. 
Not suited. 
Not suited__ 
Suited --..- 
Not suited. 
Suited - 


Suited. _-_. 
Not suited __ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited... 
Not suited__ 


Marginal. __ 
Marginal-_-. 
Marginal. -~ 
Not suited __ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited. 
Not suited_- 
Marginal. .- 
Not suited__ 
Not suited_- 
Marginal--- 
Not suited__ 
Not suited_. 
Suited_—--- 
Marginal. -- 
Marginal. -- 
Marginal. -- 
Marginal__- 
Not suited__ 
Suited. ~~ 
Not suited. _ 
Not suited. 
Not suited__ 
Marginal- -- 
Suited__--- 
Not suited__ 
Not suited__ 
Not suited._ 


1¥Fruit eaters commen in the county are bluebird, catbird, and 


mockingbird. 


2 Grain and seed eaters common in the county are blackbird, 


cardinal, meadowlark, sparrow, and towhee. 
3. Nut and acorn eaters common in the county are bluejay, 
chickadee, grackle, and woodpecker. 
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the preference of the wildlife species using the food—Continued 


Suitability of plants to wildlife 
soil groups—Con. 


10 Bobwhite 


Marginal____ 
Marginal___- 
Not suited___ 
Suited 
Not suited___ 
Not suited... 
Marginal__-_ 
Not suited___ 


Marginal__-- 
Not suited___ 
Marginal._--_ 
Not suited___ 
Not suited... 
Not suited... 
Not suited_._ 
Not suited... 
Not suited__. 
Marginal_._- 
Not suited___ 
Suited. .__-- 
Suited 
Not suited... 
Marginal._-- 
Not suited___ 
Not suited___ 


Suited - 


Suited 
Not suited... 
Not suited___ 
Marginal... -- 
Not suited___ 
Marginal__-_- 
Not suited___ 
Not suited___ 
Marginal__-- 
Not suited___ 
Marginal___- 
Suited 


Marginal. _.- 
Marginal_-_-_- 
Suited 
Not suited___ 
Not suited___ 
Marginal_-_-- 
Marginal_.-- 
Suited 
Not suited_.. 
Not suited___ 
Not suited___ 


4If planted as a cultivated crop, vee ratings apply only to those 


Not suited___- 
Not suited__-- 
Marginal_-.._ 
Marginal 


Not suited___. 
Not suited ___- 
Not suited__-- 


Choice. 


Not suited___. 
Marginal____- 
Not suited_ 


Not suited___. 
Marginal._---|-_------ 
Suited 


Marginal..__-)--.-+.-- 
Not suited... 
Suited 


Marginal.___.|-.--.... 
Marginal_____|-_--_--- 


-Marginal_.___|..-.---- 


Marginal. _.__ 
Not suited___- 
Not suited___. 
Not suited... 
Not suited___- 


Not suited... 
Not suited___- 
Marginal_-___ 
Not suited_.__ 
Not suited...- 
Marginal. _-_- 
Not suited_..- 
Not suited.__. 
Not suited 


Deer 


Choice. 
Choice- 
Choice- 
Choice- 
~Fair.-- 
Fair__- 
Choice_ 


Choice. 


Dove 


Choice 


Choice - 


Choice_ 
Choice_ 


soils in capability classes I through I 


5 Grain sorghum is a choice food of most grain feeders, but it also 


Suitability of plants as food for— 


Nongame birds 


Duck Geese | Rabbit | Squirrel | Turkey 


Nut and 
acorn 
eaters 3 


Grain 
and seed 
eaters? 


Fruit 
eaters ! 


Fair__. 


Choice. 


Choice~ 


Choice_ 


Fair___ 
“Choice - 
Choice - 
Choice. 
Choice. 


Fair___ 


Choice_ 
Choice 


Choice_ 
Choice _ 


Choice. 
Fair... 


Choice, 


Choice. 


Choice _ 
Choice. 


Fair_.. 


Tair__.| Fair_..]/---.----| Choice.|-.---.-- 


“Choice- 
Choice. 


Fair _-_- 


Choice. 
Choice- 
Choice- 
Choice_ 


Choice- 


Choice. 
Choice. 


Choice. 


Choice_ 


attracts blackbirds, cowbirds, sparrows, and other unwanted birds. 
Grain sorghum also rots quickly i in humid areas. These two factors 
limit the suitability of grain sorghum as a wildlife food. 
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Figure 31—Annual lespedeza growing along rail fence provides 
excellent food and cover for quail. Typical on Mountview soils. 


plastic clay subsoil. Bedrock generally is at « depth of 1 
to4feet. In this group are— 

Ashwood soils. 

Braxton soils. 

Fairmount soils. 

Hampshire soils. 

Hampshire-Colbert soils. 

Inman soils. 

Mimosa soils (except the very rocky ones). 

Talbott soils (except the very rocky ones). 

‘These soils are hard to work. Where the subsoil is ex- 
posed by erosion, the plow layer is sticky when wet and 
hard when dry. The capacity to supply moisture is mod- 
erate to low, and the root zone is too shallow for annual 
crops. Yields of summer annuals ordinarily are medium 
tolow. Perennials and plants that make a large growth in 


spring are best suited. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 4 
In this group are clayey soils with many outcrops of 
limestone. These soils are too rocky for cultivation, ex- 
cept that done with hand tools. The soil material between 
the outcrops is fine textured and slowly permeable. The 
soils are droughty and their response to management is low 
for most crops. In this group are— 
Mimosa very rocky soils. 
Mimosa and Ashwood very rocky soils. 
Talbott very rocky soils. 
Rockland. 
Although some aveas are in pasture, most areas are in 
trees or in bushes and weeds. Dominant slopes are be- 
tween 5 and 30 percent. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 5 
Cherty soils on hills and ridges are in this group, The 
gently sloping areas are generally small and are on ridge- 
tops. The soils in this group are very droughty, especially 
on slopes facing south and west. They are low in natural 
fertility and are strongly acid. Response to management 
ismoderate tolow. In this group are— 


Baxter soils. 
Bodine soils. 
Frankstown soils. 
Sulphura soils. 

Best suited plants are perennials and those that grow 
mostly in the spring when moisture is plentiful. Yields of 
summer annuals are ordinarily medium tolow. Only the 
small, more nearly level patches on ridgetops are suitable 
for frequent cultivation. <A large acreage of these soils 
is in forest. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 6 

The soils in this group have a fragipan at about 2 feet 
below the surface. Above the pan the soils are friable 
and easy to keep in good tilth, but the pan is dense and 
slowly permeable. Consequently, the lower subsoil is 
waterlogged during rainy seasons. The dominant slopes 
ure from 2 to 5 percent, but a few are as much as 12 
percent, and there are a few small, nearly level areas. In 
this group are— 

Captina soils. 
Dickson soils. 
Donerail soils. 
Mercer soils, 

These soils have a moderate available moisture capacity. 
They can be cultivated frequently and are well suited to 
nearly all crops grown in the county. The response to 
management is good. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 7 

Melvin silt loam, phosphatic, is the only soil in this 
group. This poorly drained soil is on bottom lands, gen- 
erally in areas that are likely to be flooded for short 
periods in winter and spring. Although the water table 
is close to the surface during much of winter and spring, 
it may drop to 5 or 6 feet below the surface in summer 
and fall. This soil is medium textured to a depth of 30 
inches or more, and the subsoil is moderately permeable. 

Excess water limits the kinds of crops that can grow 
on this soil. Summer annuals that do not require a long 
growing season produce good yields, and with adequate 
drainage, good yields of all summer annuals can be pro- 
duced. Areas of 3 acres or more are suitable for growing 
food for wild ducks. These areas need to be flooded so 
that the ducks can eat the food grown. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 8 


This group of poorly drained, gray soils are in nearly 
level areas or depressions. They have a silty, friable sur- 
face layer and a dense, slowly permeable subsoil. In 
winter and spring these soils are commonly very wet, and 
water stands on the surface for short periods. In the 
summer they dry out and are fairly droughty. They have 
a low available moisture capacity that is largely caused by 
the shallow root zone. In this group are— 

Dowellton soils. 
Robertsville soils. 
Taft soils. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, are strongly 
acid, and respond fairly well to management. They can 
be cultivated every year, but without better surface drain- 
age, only water-tolerant plants can be grown. Areas of 
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3 acres or more are suitable for growing food and flooding 
it for wild ducks. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP $ 


Dunning silt loam, phosphatic, is the only soil in this 

gous This poorly drained, black soil is on nearly level 
ottom lands. The top 8 inches of the soil is medium 

textured, but the subsoil is clayey and slowly permeable. 
Most areas are likely to be flooded or ponded for short 
periods during winter and spring. 

This soil is moderately high in natural fertility, and 
crops on it show a fair to good response to management. 
Unless better surface drainage is provided, only water- 
tolerant plants can be grown. These plants produce 
medium to high yields, and they can be grown annually. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 10 


In this group are land types that are unsuitable for 
cultivation without major reclamation. The land types 
are— 

Gullied land. 
Mine pits and dumps. 
Made land. 

The Gullied land has deep gullies and is difficult to 
revegetate. The Mine pits and dumps are areas that have 
been mined for phosphate or for gravel for highway con- 
struction. Some of these mined areas have been smoothed 
over, but others consist of open pits and dumps. Because 
these areas are variable, each area must be studied before 
selecting plants suitable for revegetation. 


Use of Soils for Engineering Work * 


This subsection contains soil test data and other infor- 
mation that can be used for engineering purposes. Most 
of the information is in tables. Data from tests on 
samples of seven extensive soil series in the county are 
given in table 5. Brief descriptions of all the soils and 
their physical properties are given in table 6. In table 7 
the soils are rated according to their suitability for use 
in roads, farm ponds, agricultural drainage, and other en- 
gineering structures and practices. 


Engineering applications 


The information in this report can be used by engineers 
to— 


1. Make soil and land use studies that will aid in 
selecting and developing industrial, business, resi- 
dential, and recreational sites. 

2. Make preliminary estimates of the engineering 
properties of soils for use in planning agricultural 
drainage systems, farm ponds, irrigation systems, 
and diversion terraces. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting locations for 
highways and airports and in planning detailed in- 
vestigations of the selected locations. 

4. Locate probable sources of gravel and other con- 
struction materials. 


“Davin L, Roysrer, chief soils engineer, Materials and Testing 
Division, Tennessee State Highway Department, assisted in writing 
this subsection. 


5. Correlate performance of engineering structures 
with soil mapping units, and thus develop infor- 
mation that will be useful in designing and main- 
taining the structures. 

6. Determine the suitability of soil units for cross- 
country movements of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

7. Supplement information obtained from other pub- 
lished maps and reports and from aerial photo- 
graphs for the purpose of making maps and reports 
that can be used readily by engineers. 

8. Develop other preliminary estimates for construc- 
tion purposes pertinent to the particular area. 


This report will not eliminate the need for sampling. 
and. testing sotls before specific engineering structures are 
designed and constructed. It should be used primarily in 
planning more detailed field investigations to determine 
the condition of soil in place at the proposed construction 
site. The depth of sampling must be considered a limiting 
factor, for excavations generally catend to much greater 
depths. 


Some of the terms used by the agricultural soil scientist 
may be unfamiliar to the engineer, and some words—for 
example, soz/, clay, silt, sand, topsoil, and aggregate—may 
have special meanings in soil science. These terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 

To make the best use of the soil map and the soil survey 
report, the engineers should know the physical properties 
of the soil materials and the condition of the soil in place. 
After testing the soil materials and observing the behavior 
of each soil in engineering structures and foundations, the 
engineer can develop design recommendations suited to 
each soil unit on the map. 


Engineering test data 


Samples from the principal soil types of seven extensive 
soil series in the county were tested according to standard 
AASHO procedures (1) so that the soils could be evaluated 
for engineering purposes. The test data are given in table 
5, beginning on page 78. Because the samples tested were 
generally obtained from depths of less than 6 feet, they 
do not represent materials that are encountered in earth- 
work at greater depths. 

In the moisture-density (compaction) test, soil material 
is compacted into a mold several times with a constant com- 
pactive effort, each time at a successively higher moisture 
content, The density (unit weight) of the soil material 
increases as the moisture content increases until the opti- 
mum moisture content is reached. After that, the density 
decreases as the moisture content increases. The highest 
density obtained in the compaction test is termed mawi- 
mum-dry density. Data on moisture and density are im- 
portant in earthwork because, as a rule, optimum stability 
is obtained if the soil is compacted to about the maximum 
density when it is at approximately the optimum moisture 
content. 

The results of the mechanical analysis may be used to 
determine the relative proportions of the particles of dif- 
ferent sizes. These data, however, should not be used in 
naming soil textural classes, because the clay content was 
determined by the hydrometer method. 
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The liquid limit and the plasticity index indicate the 
effect of water on the consistence of the soil material. As 
the moisture content of a clayey soil increases from a very 
dry state, the material changes from a semisolid to a plas- 
tic. As the moisture content is further increased, the ma- 
terial changes from a plastic to a liquid. The plastic limit 
is the moisture content at which the material passes from 
a semisolid toa plastic. The liquid limit is the moisture 
content at which the material passes from a plastic to 
a liquid. The plasticity index is the numerical difference 
between the liquid limit and plastic limit. It indicates 
the range of moisture content within which a soil material 
is in a plastic condition. 

Table 5 also gives two engineering classifications for 
each soil sample. These classifications, based upon the 
liquid limit, the plasticity index, and the data obtained by 
mechanical analysis, are briefly described in the following 
subsection. 


Engineering classification of soils 


Most highway engineers classify soil materials accord- 
ing to the system used by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials (AASHO) (7). In this system 
there are seven principal groups. They range from A-1, 
which consists of gravelly soils that are high in bearing 


capacity, to A-7, which consists of clay soils that have low 
bearing capacity when wet. Within each group the rela- 
tive engineering value of the soil material is indicated by 
a group index number. These range from 0 for the best 
materials to 20 for the poorest. The group index number 
is shown in parentheses following the soil group symbol. 

Some engineers prefer the Unified soil classification 
system (77). In this system, soil materials are identified 
as coarse grained (8 classes), fine grained (6 classes), or 
highly organic. 

The classification of a soil material by either the 
AASHO or the Unified system identifies that soil material 
with regard to gradation and plasticity characteristics. 
The classification permits the engineer to rapidly appraise 
this soil material by comparing it with more familiar soils 
that have the same classification. 


Engineering descriptions and physical properties 


Table 6, beginning on page 82, gives for each of the 
mapping units, some of the soil characteristics signifi- 
cant in engineering and the engineering classification of 
the soil materials in the principal horizons. 

The depth to the seasonally high water table is based 
on field observations. Comparisons between depth to 
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Moisture-density ? 
Ten- 

Soil name and location Parent material nessee Depth Horizon Maxi- Opti- 

report mum mum 

No. dry mois- 

density ture 

Lb, 

Armour silt loam: Inches nee Percent 

¥% mile north of Franklin (central concept) .--~.---- Old alluvium. 59 0 to 9 Ap..-.-- 94 

60 29 to 42 Bali. _.- 102 16 
61 | 65 to 80+ | C____-_-- 102 18 

¥% mile north of Burwood (deep alluvium over fragi- | Old alluvium. 56 0 to7 Ap_...-- 97 17 

pan). 57 | 19 to 39 BQ cee 100 19 
58 39 to 60 Baml____ 100 16 

3 miles south of Leipers Fork along Bear Creek | Alluvium and colluvium. 50 0 to 10 Apnea se 88 20 

(cherty subsoil). 51 23 to 34 B22._..-- 98 17 
52 34 to 72+ | Ci -_- 97 21 
Baxter cherty silt loam: 

1 mile south of Cheatham County line and 1% miles | Cherty limestone. 35 0 to6 Ap.----- 93 17 

northeast of New Hope (central concept). 36 15 to 43 B2____-- 85 26 
87) 58 to 804+ | C___-.-- 85 24 

4 miles south of Craigfield and }4 mile west of Sulli- | Cherty limestone. 38 Oto 7 Ap-..--- 99 16 

van’s store (very cherty subsoil). 39 | 12 to 26 BQ. 81 30 
40 44to 72+ | Ci oL- 94 24 

% mile east of Right Lick Creek and 200 yards | Cherty limestone. 41 Oto 6 Apeseces 100 15 
north of Greenbrier Church (intergrading to 42 13 to 29 Beso 3 96 19 
Bodine). 43 29 to 36 C..-- 25. 92 22 

Culleoka silt loam: 

2 miles south of Triune and 1 mile west of U.S. | Colluvium (sandy lime- 8 Oto 5 Ali loss52 94 18 
Highway No. 31A-41A on Patton Road (central stone interbedded 9 | 16 to 42 B2______- 96 20 
concept). with shale). 10 59 to 76+ | C___-._-- 101 18 

4 miles north of Triune (moderately deep over clay)_| Colluvium over shale. 1] Oto 11 98 16 

12 11 to 20 102 16 
13! 28to 73+ 95 16 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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bedrock and depth to the water table reveal that in some 
places the water table lies within the bedrock. This is 
possible in pervious sedimentary deposits and in cavernous 
limestone. 

Permeability is estimated for uncompacted soil material. 
The estimates are based on structure and consistence, and 
on field observations and limited laboratory data. 

Available water capacity, in inches per inch of soil 
depth, is an approximation of the capillary water when 
the soil is wet to field capacity. It is the amount of water 
held in the soil between 14 atmosphere and 15 atmospheres 
of tension. Ifa soil is at permanent wilting point, the 
amount of water listed in table 6 for each horizon will wet 
the horizon to a depth of 1 inch. Laboratory data on 
available water capacity are available for a few of the soils 
in Williamson County; for the other soils, estimates are 
based on data for similar soils. 

Dispersion refers to how much and how fast the soil 
aggregates disintegrate when saturated with water. This 
property is estimated on the basis of soil structure and 
texture. 

The shrink-swell potential indicates the change in vol- 
ume to be expected when the moisture content changes. 
It is estimated primarily on the basis of the amount and 
type of clay. In general, soils classified as CH and A-7 


have a high shrink-swell potential. Soils with low shrink- 
swell potential are clean sands and gravels (angle ge 
structure), soils that have small amounts of nonplastic 
to slightly plastic fines, and most other nonplastic to 
slightly plastic soils. 


Features affecting engineering work 


Table, 7, beginning on page 104, lists for each mapping 
unit, suitability ratings for eng nc ering practices and the 
soil characteristics that affect work on highways or in soil 
and water conservation. These features are generally not 
apparent to the engineer unless he has access to the results 
of a field investigation. They are, however, significant 
enough to influence construction practices. 

The location of secondary roads in areas where the soils 
are sloping, moderately steep, or steep may be influenced 
by the depth to bedrock and the kind of bedrock, The 
engineer ascertains the kind of rock and how deep it is 
so that he knows how difficult evacuation will be. Jor all 
highways, he investigates the likelihood of slides and of 
seepage water along or through the bedrock. He con- 
siders the presence of poor material within or slightly be- 
low the sab grade, A layer of highly plastic clay, for ex- 
ample, impedes internal drainage and provides a poor 


test data 1 
Mechanical analysis 3 Classification 
Estimated Percentage passing sieve —4 Percentage smaller than —+ | Liquid | Plas- 
percentage limit | ticity 
discarded index AASHO5 Unified ¢ 
in field No, 4| No. 10 | No. 40 | No. 200] 0.05 | 0.02 | 0.005 | 0.002 
sampling | 3-in. | 34-in (4.7 (2.0 (0.42 0.074 | mm, |} mm. | mm. mm. 
mm.) | mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Larger than 
in. 
pe een kaise Pee ae lawegeen ee eee 100 98 91 87 65 27 16 34 6 | A~4(8)-----] ML. 
igo ei esapioes ape eiauicage BS | oe Aetpteens ences wel 100 98 84 80 66 37 30 33 8 | A-4(8)_..--]| ML-CL. 
deuceeecee ota 100 94 93 91 68 59 47 34 29 32 6 | A-4(7)_-.--} ML. 
se seeudwseleoboyelSeeeks 100 97 91 87 84 59 24 16 32 5 | A~4(8)_---- L. 
wale osetia ad 100 98 97 90 87 85 67 36 30 38 12 | A-6(9)_-.--| ML-CL. 
Shik e used 100 99 95 90 79 76 72 59 33 25 35 12 ); A-6(9)_-.--| ML-CL 
sete ceceeleo 2 100 97 96 90 86 81 61 24 15 41 8 | A-5(8)-._.- L, 
Deepa cee 100 95 89 86 78 74 71 59 84 23 85 10 | A-4(8)_----]| MI-CL 
eee See 100 78 59 55 45 41 40 34 22 23 41 14 | A-7-6(2)_--| GM-GC 
ete ate 3s 100 90 68 60 51 47 43 33 15 8 81 8 | A-4(2)_----| GM. 
Shoe ota! 100 91 59 54 50 47 46 43 34 27 57 24 | A-7-5(8)..-| GM. 
oye ae 100 85 65 58 54 51 49 44 35 30 53 16 | A-7-5(6)_--| MH. 
beni teks S 100 95 89 86 77 70 65 50 20 14 30 6 | A-4(7)..-.-]| ML-CL 
Seetieeed sc 100 83 76 75 70 66 64 62 56 52 83 41 | A-7-5(17)_.-| MH. 
30 |___--- 100 99 98 91 84 80 74 61 54 57 21 | A-7-5(16)__-| MH 
5 100 85 76 71 64 59 56 44 19 14 31 5 | A-4(5)...2- ML, 
5 | 100 82 72 70 64 53 50 46 35 30 41 16 | A-7-6(6).-__| ML-CL 
5 | 100 96 92 92 89 87 86 84 68 58 63 29 | A-7-5(20)..| MI. 
* Macusseeel ties Sofie Suleleee 100 98 77 72 59 30 19 32 7 | A-4(8)..-_.) ML-CL 
aigeauhelan 100 90 81 80 77 36 34 32 25 22 32 12 | A-6(1)____.) SC, 
Cerner PP pe eters (nem tel Pe A ee 100 96 85 82 73 50 35 44. 14 | A-7-5(10)_-; ML. 
Boctedeteed 100 99 96 95 92 72 64 47 28 17 34 9] A-4(7)__..-) ML-CL 
Ss ese tatea Ae om Soleo oe 100 99 95 80 72 55 33 26 31 7 | A-4(8).-.--| MI-CL 
100 99 92 80 65 50 37 30 39 10 | A4(8)-.---- ML. 
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Soil name and location 


Culleoka loam: 
% mile south of Bethesda (shallow over sandy 
limestone). 


Dunning silt loam: 
2 miles northeast of Franklin and 300 yards east of 
Louisville and Nashville-Railroad along Spencer 
Creek (central concept). 


4 miles south of Brentwood and 200 yards west of 
Wilson Pike along Little Harpeth River (poorly 
drained overwash). 


Dunning silty clay loam: 
6 miles east of Franklin and 14 mile north of State 
Route 96 (heavy-textured surface). 


Lindside silt loam; 
\4 mile southwest of Bethesda along Rutherford 
Creek (central concept). 


Lindside silty clay loam: 
4 miles north of Franklin near Berry’s Chapel 


(shallow alluvium). 


Lindside loam: 
6 miles south of Franklin and }4 mile east of U.S. 
Highway No. 31 (coarse textured), 


Maury silt loam: 
¥% mile south of West Harpeth (Ortho)_...-------- 


1 mile east of Spring Hill on Duplex Road (red, 
heavy-textured subsoil). 


5 miles northeast of Franklin along road by Mon- 
santo farm (sandy limestone in subsoil). 


Mimosa cherty silt loam: 
5 miles south of Franklin between U.S. Highways 
431 and 31 (central concept). 


Halfway between Bethesda and Arno (thin cherty 
surface layer over deep clay). 


Mimosa cherty silty clay loam: 
1% miles east of U.S. Highway No. 431 and 1,000 
yards north of Beech Creek (shallow clay to 
bedrock). 


TABLE 5.—Engineering 


Moisture-density 2 
Ten- 

Parent material nessee Depth Horizon Maxi- Opti- 
report mum mum 

No, dry mois- 

density ture 

Lb. ner 

Inches cu. ft. Percent 
Colluvium over Hermit- 24 0 to 2 90 20 
age formation. 25 7 to 20 106 16 
26 | 45 to 73+ 98 18 
Alluvium. 1 0 to 10 97 17 
2 19 to 39 106 15 
3 | 389 to 62 95 20 
Alluvium, 44 0to8 Apoccoce 92 19 
45 15 to 44 Cg2_____- 100 20 
46 | 44 to 72+ | Cg3____. 106 18 
Alluvium over limestone. 4 O0to7 93 20 
5 15 to 26 108 14 
6 | 33 to 51 101 21 
7 51 to 80 102 21 
Alluvium over limestone. 20 0 to 10 98 16 
21 10 to 20 104 16 
22 | 26 to 46 108 16 
23 | 46 to 74 102 20 
Alluvium over limestone. 383 Oto 11 95 18 
34 | 11 to 29 100 16 
Alluvium over Hermit- 17 Oto 11 Apsscice 108 12 
age formation. 18 11 to 23 Chi voasue 107 14 
19 23 to 36 Cg.__..-- 107 16 
Probably loess over 62 Oto 7 Apscsees 102 13 
limestone (Bigby for- 63 25 to 40 B22. saan 98 17 
mation). 64 | 69 to 85 B32. 22-54 84 25 
Probably loess over 53 Oto7 97 15 
limestone (Bigby for- 54 18 to 36 88 28 
mation). 55 59 to 75+ 83 32 
Sandy limestone. 47 0 to 5 Ap...--- 95 16 
48 | 27 to 40 B22_...-- 84 31 
49 60 to 72+ | C____-_-- 76 37 
Thin colluvium over argil- 27 0 to 8 Ap..---- 94 18 
laceous, phosphatic 28] 29 to 38 B22____-- 84 30 
limestone. 29 | 43 to 72+ | Cli-.-- 93 27 
Thin colluvium over argil- 14 0to7 ADececse 96 19 
laceous, phosphatic 15 11 to 26 B2esosesk 98 22 
limestone. 16] 31 to 1038+] C2._____- 95 22 
Colluvium over argilla- 30 0 to 4 Alccecces 81 25 
ceous, phosphatic lime- 31 7 to 12 B2_.__2-- 83 32 
stone, 32] 12 to 19 Cee eed 80 25 


ne ooo 
1 Tests performed by the Tennessee Department of Highways and 3 Mechanical analyses according to the AASHO Designation T 88 (1). 
Public Works in accordance with standard procedures of the Ameri- Results by this procedure may differ from results that would have 


can Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO). 


been obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation 


be, 
Ww 


2 Moisture-density according to AASHO Designation T 99-57, Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, the fine material is 
Method A(f). In this method, a 5.5-pound rammer anda 12-inch analyzed by the hydrometer method, and the various grain-size 


drop are used. 


fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including 
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Mechanical analysis 3 Classification 
Estimated Percentage passing sieve —* Percentage smaller than —* | Liquid} Plas- 
percentage |__. limit | ticity 
discarded index AASHO5 Unified ¢ 
in field No. 41 No. 10 | No. 40 | No. 200] 0.05 | 0.02 | 0.005 | 0.005 
sampling | 3-in. | 34-in (4.7 (2.0 (0.42 0.074 mm. | mm. mm, mm, 
mm.) | mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Larger than 
5 inches. 
fe esis fie 100 94 93 90 51 48 32 14 10 34 | *™NP | A-4(3)_..._]| ML. 
Fee ene ea eet ea 100 99 80 65 47 3] 24 29 7 {| A-4(8)_-___} ML-CL. 
etihmenta Gis sho kates os G eal settee 100 96 75 60 43 32 27 37 10; A-4(8)_-...-] MIL. 
nite Secee|LLsesc 100 98 96 92 81 73 56 28 22 34 10 | A~4(8)_-.__| MIL-CL. 
Seine a 100 89 69 61 59 49 40 29 21 18 40 18 | A-6(6)_--..] GC. 
Pape seine tected Peering 100 99 98 85 75 68 50 35 18 40 14 | A-6(10)____]| ML-CL. 
weceocenul aU hese |teaees 100 98 93 83 76 63 27 18 44 10 | A-5(9).-.-.| ML. 
wiehib os cie|scoese, 100 99 98 78 66 60 49 28 23 39 13 | A-6(7)___-_]| ML-CL. 
Eisieusocd 100 99 91 87 76 56 52 41 28 22 387 13 | A-6(5)_.--.| ML~CL. 
aceeiecece lessees 100 99 98 94 84 80 70 43 34 51 23 | A-7-6(15)--| MH-CH 
eee Se ee ee eas 100 98 86 77 68 66 57 37 34 55 32 | A-7-6(17)__| CH. 
wiremtedice o|Pke coed 100 98 97 94 84 83 76 56 48 51 24 | A-7-6(16)__| MH-CH 
See ko ce 100 97 59 48 40 32 31 27 22 18 52 23 | A-2-7(2)__-| GM-GC. 
Lgegeebeeu|bowecc|esotedaes od 100 99 85 74 52 27 20 37 11 | A-6(8)__--.| ML-CL 
stuGessens| cei ch le eseeslGanous 100 98 81 76 53 33 24 33 11 | A-6(8)_.---) ML-CL 
cee tel 100 97 90 86 80 58 51 38 25 19 30 8 | A-4(5)__---]| ML-CL. 
eee 100 85 60 55 50 38 34 29 23 19 4 20 | A-7-6(3)__-| GC. 
Peete ata 100 98 96 94 82 59 51 39 24 17 37 9 | A-4(5)_.-.-| ML. 
10; 100 77 59 46 24 17 15 12 8 6 35 9 | A-2-4(0)__-| SM-SC 
79 55 42 35 24 18 15 34 11} A-6(2)_---- SM-SC. 
98 90 63 53 38 19 14 26 41 A-4(6)_.._- MI-CL 
&6 49 32 27 18 12 8 30 5 | A~2-4(0).--| SM. 
99 95 76 70 53 22 14 28 4 | A-4(8)_.-.- ML-CL 
99 97 77 74 65 44 38 44 16 | A~7-6(11)..| ML-CL 
100 95 54 51 48 43 40 51 15 | A-7-5(7)_..| MH. 
99 92 76 70 48 18 13 31 4 | A-4(8)_.-_- ML. 
Ein Aes este et pk 100 97 88 86 80 64 60 53 10 | A-5(11)----} MH 
Le cece Sot | ass A eee al 2S! 100 98 79 77 75 68 64 64 18 | A-7-5(15)--| MH 
siebusewenli Seen SU eee. 100 96 78 72 56 20 12 34 6 | A-4(8)___-_-| MTL. 
Susteseteu| osc ss|ecsecdfeceuus 100 94 72 69 65 54 48 54 18 | A~7-5(13)_-| MH 
Sw oeet on Cette (ole cs = 100 98 93 74 72 68 62 58 66 24} A-7-5(17)--| MH 
3 |) 100 86 72 66 58 55 51 40 20 14 43 12 | A+7-5(5).--| ML. 
Be aloes ied as Eel ae hh 100 99 97 93 92 87 76 69 65 19 | A-?7-5(16)__| MH 
Pei Poet te ae ae 100 99 94 84 82 73 60 53 53 15 | A-7-5(13)..| MH 
4] 100 80 68 64 58 54 51 Al 20 13 36 9 | A-4(4)____- ML. 
Ses soitese ease. 100 99 98 94 91 90 84 57 45 47 20 | A~7-6(13)--]| ML-CL 
Shocete dau 100 99 95 94 91 88 87 83 64 51 54 22 ; A~7-5(16)_-| MH. 
Leceetenks 100 83 80 78 69 63 56 41 27 20 59 14 | A-7-5(10)--| MH 
ae ee ag ee ene eee | eee 100 99 93 87 83 73 61 55 66 24 | A~7-5(18)_-| MH 
eee eee oo ae wk Set Bec 100 98 92 85 82 76 64 57 65 23 | A-7-5(17)_-| ME 


that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. 


In the SCS soil survey 


procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method, and 


5 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and 


Methods of Sampling and 


esting (Pt. 1, Ed. 8): 


The Classification 


the material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from 
calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analyses used 
in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural classes for 
soil. 

4 Based on sample as received in laboratory. Laboratory test 
data not corrected for amount discarded in field sampling. 


of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction 
Purposes, AASHO Designation M 145-49 (1). 

6 Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, Technical 
Memorandum No. 3-357, Volume 1, Waterways Experiment 
Station, Corps of Engineers, March 1953 (17). 

1 NP=Nonplastie. 
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TaBLE 6.—Brief description of soils and 
Depth to Depth Classification 
Map seasonally | Depth to Brief description of from 
symbol Soil high water | bedrock site and soil surface 
table (typical) USDA textural 
profile) class 
Feet Feet Inches 
AcB Armour cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent | 10 ormore__| 3 to 10_--| Well-drained soils in old 0-10 | Cherty silt 
slopes. cherty alluvium or col- loam. 
AcC2 Armour cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent luvium on upland toe 10-60 | Cherty silty 
slopes, eroded, slopes, fans, and stream clay loam. 
AcD2 Armour cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent terraces; alluvium or 60-90 | Clay..----_-_-- 
slopes, eroded. colluvium washed from 
soils derived from phos- 
phatic limestone; 
underlain by limestone. 
AmC3 Armour cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 per- | 10 or more__| 2 to 10_-_| Well-drained soil in old 0-50 | Cherty silty 
cent slopes, severely eroded. cherty alluvium or col- clay loam. 
luvium on upland toe 50-80 | Clay..-.--.-_-- 
slopes, fans, and stream 
terraces; alluvium or 
colluvium washed from 
soils derived from 
phosphatic limestone; 
underlain by limestone. 
ArA Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 10 or more_-| 3 to 10_-.| Well-drained soils in old 0-12 | Silt loam..--__. 
ArB Armour silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. alluvium or colluvium 12-60 | Silty clay loam_- 
ArB2 Armour silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, on upland toe slopes, 
eroded, fans, and stream ter- 60-90 | Cherty silty 
Arc Armour silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. races; alluvium or col- clay loam or 
ArC2 Armour silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, luvium washed from clay. 
eroded. soils derived from 
phosphatic limestone; 
underlain by limestone. 
AtC3 Armour silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent | 10 or more-_| 2 to 10_--| Well-drained soil in old 0-50 | Silty clay loam__ 
slopes, severely eroded. alluvium or colluvium 
on upland toe slopes, 50-80 | Cherty silty clay 
fans, and stream ter- loam or clay. 
races; alluvium or col- 
luvium washed from 
soils derived from phos- 
phatic limestone; un- 
derlain by limestone. 
AwB Ashwood silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent | 10 or more-.| 1 to 4...-]| Moderately well drained 0-8 | Silt loam_-..___ 
slopes. to somewhat poorly 8-48 MAY cas ce coehs 
AwC Ashwood silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent drained, shallow soils 
slopes. formed from phosphat- 
AwD Ashwood silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent ic, clayey limestone in 
slopes. uplands; a few out- 
crops of limestone in 
places. 
BaC Baxter cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent | 20 or more._} 3 to 10__-| Well-drained cherty soils 0~10 | Cherty silt loam. 
slopes. formed from cherty 10-24 | Cherty silty clay 
BaD Baxter cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent limestone in uplands. loam. 
slopes. 24-72 | Cherty clay....- 
BaD2 Baxter cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
BaE Baxter cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes. 
BcC3 Baxter cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 per- | 20 or more__| 2 to 8____| Well-drained cherty soils 0-18 | Cherty silty clay 
cent slopes, severely eroded. formed from cherty loam. 
BcD3 Baxter cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 20 per- limestone in uplands. 18-60 | Cherty clay..... 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 
BoC Bodine cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent | 20 or more..|] 14t010._| Well-drained to exces- 0-18 | Cherty silt loam.. 
slopes. sively drained cherty 
BoD Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent soils formed from 18-72 | Coarse cherty 
slopes. cherty limestone in silt loam. 
BoE Bodine cherty silt loam, 20 to 45 percent uplands. 


slopes, 


their estimated physical properties 
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Classification—Continued 


Percentage passing— 


Unified 


ML or CL... 
ML or CL... 
MH or CH_-_- 


ML or CL___- 
MH or CH... 


ML or CL.--- 
ML or CL_.-- 


CL, MH, or 
CH. 


ML or CL... 
MH or CH 


GM or CL..- 
MH or CH.-. 


GM or GC... 


AASHO 


No. 4 


sieve 


65-80 
70-85 
95-100 


65-80 
95-100 


90-100 
85-100 


65-100 


80-100 
65-100 


95-100 
95-100 


70-85 
75-90 


60-75 


65-80 
60-75 


50-70 
30-45 


No, 10 
sieve 


60-75 
65-80 
90-100 


60-75 
90-100 


85-100 
75-100 


60-100 


70-100 
60-100 


90-100 
90-100 


65-80 
70-85 


55-70 


60-75 
55-70 


45-65 
25-40 


No. 200 


sieve 


50-65 
55-70 
85-95 


50-65 
85-95 


75-95 
65-95 


50-95 


60-95 
50-95 


85-95 
85-95 


55-75 
60-75 


50-85 


50-65 
45-60 


35-55 
20-35 


Perme- 
ability 


Inches per 
hour 


0. 8-2. 5 
0. 8-2, 5 
0. 2-0. 8 


on 


0. 8-2. 


S 


2-5. 0 


0. 8-2. 5 
0. 2-5, 0 


8-2. 5 
8-2. 5 


0. 8-2. 


22 


an 


0. 8-2. 5 


2. 5-5. 0 
2. 5~5. 0 


Selected characteristics significant to engineering 


Structure 


Granular. _- 


Massive___-- 


Granular__-_ 


Blocky or 
massive. 


Blocky or 
massive. 


Granular. -- 
Bloeky or 
massive. 


Granular... 


Blocky or 


Blocky or 
massive. 


Granular. -- 


Available | Reaction | Dispersion | Shrink-swell 
water (pH) potential 
Inches per inch 
of depth 
0. 10-0. 15 5. 6-6. 5 | Moderate___| Low. 
0. 10-0. 15 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate___| Moderate. 
0. 10-0. 15 5-1-5. 5 | Low..----- High. 
0. 10-0. 15 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate_..| Moderate. 
0.10-0.15 | 5.1-5.5 | Low_--..-- High. 
0. 15-0.20 | 5.6-6.5 | Moderate___) Low. 
0. 15-0, 20 5, 1-6. 0 | Moderate___| Moderate. 
0. 10-0. 20 | 5. 1-5.5 | Moderate Moderate 
to low. to high. 
0. 15-0. 20 | 5.1-6.0 | Moderate_.-| Moderate. 
0. 10-0.20 | 5.1-5.5 | Moderate to| Moderate to 
low. high. 
0. 10-0. 15 6. 1-7. 3 | Low_------ Moderate. 
0. 05-0. 10 6. 1-7.3 | Low__.---- High. 
0.15-0.20 | 5.1-6.0 | Moderate...) Low. 
0.10-0.15 | 5. 1-5.5 | Moderate___| Moderate 
to high. 
0. 05-0. 10 5. 1-5. 5 | Low.-.---- Moderate 
to high. 
0. 10-0. 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate_-_| Moderate. 
0. 05-0. 10 5. 1-5.5 | Low_------ Moderate 
to high. 
0.05-0.10 | 5, 1-5.5 | Low.-.---- Low. 
0. 05-0. 10 5. 1-5. 5 | Low_.-.---- Low. 
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Map 
symbol 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, 


Soil 


BrB2 
BrC2 
RrD2 


BsC3 
BsD3 


CaA 
CaB 
CaB2 
CaC2 


CfD2 
CfE2 


DeD 
DeE 
DeE3 
DeF 
DeF3 


Braxton cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Braxton cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Braxton cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Braxton cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 

Braxton cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 20 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. 

Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes. 

Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 

Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 5 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 


Culleoka flaggy loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded, 

Culleoka flaggy loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. 

Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 


pee cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 

slopes 

Poe cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slope 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

anes cherty silt loam, 30 to 40 percent 
slo 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 30 to 40 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 


7 Perched water table. 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 
table 


Feet 
10 or more_- 


10 or more__ 


1% to3 tL 


20 or more._ 


20 or more_. 


20 or more. _ 


Depth to 
bedrock 


NO. 5 


Tasiu 6—Brief description of soils and 


Brief description of 
site and soil 


Feet 
3 to 6... 


2to6_.-. 


3 to 10___ 


2 to 8__.- 


3 to 10_.- 


8 to 15.-- 


Well-drainec cherty soils 
formed from phos- 
phatic limestone in 
uplands; phosphatic 
limestone bedrock 
contains varying 
amounts of chert; few 
outcrops of limestone. 


Well-drained cherty soils 


formed from phosphatic 


limestone in uplands; 
phosphatic limestone 
bedrock contains 
varying amounts of 
chert; few outcrops of 
limestone. 


Moderately well drained 
soils with fragipan at 
a depth of 18 to 30 
inches; in old general 
alluvium on stream 
terraces. 


Well-drained to exces- 
sively drained, mostly 
steep soils in flaggy 
creep material from 
phosphatic, sandy 
limestone; creep gen- 
erally overlies phos- 
phatic, sandy lime- 
stone interbedded with 
shale. 


Well-drained, mostly 
steep soils in creep 
material from soils de- 
rived from phosphatic, 
sandy limestone; creep 
generally overlies phos- 
phatic, sandy lime- 
stone interbedded with 
shale. 


Well-drained, steep, 
cherty soils in old 
colluvium overlying 
clayey, phosphatic 
limestone. 


Depth 
from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


Inches 
0-8 
8-24 

24-48 


0-20 
20-40 


0-10 
10-24 
24-48 


48-72 


0-10 
10-24 
24-48 


0-12 
12-48 
48-72 


0-14 
14-60 
60-80 


Classification 


USDA textural 
class 


Cherty silt loam. 
Cherty silty clay 
loam. 


Silt loam__--_-- 
Silty clay loam. 
Silty clay loam_- 


a clay loam, 

ay, or grav- 
elly silty clay 
loam. 


Flaggy loam_... 


Flaggy clay 
oam. 

Flaggy clay 
loam. 


Silt loam or 
loam, 
Clay loam__._-- 


Flaggy clay 
loam. 


Cherty silt 
loam. 

Cherty silty 
elay loam, 

Clay or cherty 
clay. 
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Classification—Continucd Percentage passing— Selected characteristics significant to engineering 
Unified AASHO | No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 200} Perme- Structure Available | Reaction | Dispersion | Shrink-swell 
sieve sieve sieve ability water (pH) potential 
Inches per Inches per inch 
hour of depth 
ML or CL...-| A-4.--.-- 70-85 j} 65-80 | 55-70 0. 8-2.5 | Granular___| 0. 10-0. 15 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate...| Low. 
CL or CH...- oe . 80-95 | 75-90 | 65-85 0. 2-0. 8 | Blocky..--- 0. 10-0, 15 5, 1-6. 0 | Moderate__- bys ee 
—7. 0 high. 

MH or CH...) A-7_.-.-- 95-100 | 90-95 85~95 0. 2-0.8 | Blocky or 0. 10-0. 15 5. 1-6.0 | Low. ----- High. 

massive. 

CL or CH.... sa 65-80 } 60-75 | 50-65 0. 2-0. 8 | Blocky._--- 0.10-0,15 | 5, 1-6.0 | Moderate... Mee ate 

7. to high. 

MB or CH..-} A-7____-- 95-100 | 90-95 | 85-95 0. 2-0, 8 | Blocky or 0.10-0,15 | 5.1-6.0 | Low__.---- High. 

massive. 

ML or CL.-..) A-4....-- 90-100 | 85-100 | 75-95 0. 8-2.5 | Granular___| 0. 15-0.20] 5, 6-6.5 | Moderate__.| Moderate. 

6] eee A-6____-- 95-100 | 90-100 | 80-95 0, 8-2. 5 | Blocky_...- 0. 15-0. 20 | 5. 1-6.0 | Moderate_..| Moderate. 

ML or CL----| A-4 or 85-100 | 80-100 | 70-95 |>0,2 Massive..-_| 0.10-0.15 | 5. 1-6.0 { Low__-._.- Low to 

A-6 moder- 
ate. 

CL, MH, A-2, 45-100 | 40-100 | 30-95 |<(0, 2-2. 5 | Blocky or 0. 10-0. 15 5, 1-6. 0 | Moderate Low to 
CH, or A-4, massive. to low high. 
GC. A-6, 

or A-7 
GM, ML._-_-- arr oe 50-70 45~65 85-55 0.82.5 | Granular_..} 0.10-0.15 |] 5. 1-6.0 | Moderate.._| Low. 
GC or ML.-- one or 55-85 | 50-80 | 40-70 2. 5-5.0 | Blocky.-.-- 0.10-0.15 | 5,1-5.5 Mate Low. 
—6. 0 low. 
GC or ML... ae or 40-65 | 35-60 | 25-50 2. 5-5.0 | Blocky..-.- 0. 05-0.10 | 5,1-5.5 | Low..._--- Low. 
—4, 

Miz osctceee A-4_.00 2. 90-100 | 85-100 | 65-75 0. 8-2.5 | Granular.._| 0. 15-0. 20 5, 1-6. 0 | Moderate_..| Low. 

ML, CL, or A-4 or 85-100 | 80-100 | 40-80 0. 8-5. 0 | Blocky.-__- 0. 15-0. 20 | 5.1-5.5 | Moderate Moderate. 
sc, A-6. to high. 

GC, CL, or A-2, 50-100 | 45-100 | 35-95 0. 2-5. 0 | Blocky or 0.05-0.15 | 5.1-5.5 | Low....--- Moderate 
MH. A-4, massive. to high. 

or A-6 
a la or ae or 50-85 | 40-80 | 30-70 0.82.5 | Granular.-.} 0. 10-0.15 5, 1-6. 0 | Moderate___] Low. 
: 4, 
GC or CL__-- ae or 60-90 | 55-85 | 45-75 0. 82.5 | Blocky_....| 0.10-0.15 | 5.1-6.0 | Moderate...) Moderate. 
—6. 

CHia.ace Cees A-7..2-- 85-100 | 80-95 | 75-90 0. 2-0. 8 | Blocky or 0.10-0.15 | 5.1-6.0 | Low.------ High. 

massive. 
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Map 
symbol 


DkB 


DnB 
DnB2 


DnC2 


DoB2 
DoC2 


DsB 


Eg 


EtB 
EtC2 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 5 


Soil 


Dickson silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 


Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded, 

Donerail silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


Donerail silt loam, concretionary, 2 to 5 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Donerail silt loam, concretionary, 5 to 12 
percent slopes, eroded. 


Dowellton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 


Dunning silt loam, phosphatic. 


Egam silt loam, phosphatic. 


Etowah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Etowah silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


1 Perched water table. 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 
table 


Feet 
2 to 311. 


2 to 31. 


10 or more... 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Feet 
3 to 10__- 


3 to 8___- 


3 to 6..__ 


2 to 6__-- 


2 to 6__-- 


2 to 10___ 


3 to 10_.. 


Tas_e 6.—Brief description of soils and 


Brief description of 
site and soil 


Moderately well drained 
soil that has a fragi- 
pan and developed in 
a mantle of loess, 18 
to 30 inches thick, 
that overlies weath- 
ered residuum of 
cherty limestone in 
uplands. 


Moderately well drained 
to well drained soils 
with a fragipan and 
underlain by phos- 
phatic limestone; 
formed from phos- 
phatic limestone on 
uplands. 


Moderately well drained 
to well drained soils 
with a cemented hard- 
pan; formed from 
phosphatic limestone 
or phosphatic, sandy 
limestone interbedded 
with shale, 


Poorly drained to some- 
what poorly drained 
soil on uplands, gen- 
erally in slight depres- 
sions; formed from 
clayey limestone; 
underlain by limestone. 


Poorly drained to some- 
what poorly drained, 
black soil on bottom 
land; formed in recent 
alluvium washed from 
soils derived mainly 
from phosphatic lime- 
stone; underlain by 
limestone. 


Moderately well drained 
soil on bottom land 
in 16 to 30 inches of 
brown, well-drained re- 
cent alluvium that over- 
lies dark, poorly drained, 
clayey alluvium; under- 
Jain by limestone. 


Deep, well-drained soils 
on high stream terraces; 
in places the subsoil 
contains strata of grav- 
el, chert, sand, silt, and 
clay, particularly in the 
western part of the 
county; underlain by 
cherty limestone in 
western part and by 
limestone in eastern 
part. 


Depth Classification 
from es 
surface 
(typical| USDA textural 
profile) class 
Inches 

0-8 | Silt loam... _- 

8-24 | Silty clay loam__ 
24~48 | Silt loam or 

silty clay 

loam. 
48-72 | Cherty silty 

clay. 

0-10 | Silt loam_._.__. 
10-24 | Silty clay loam__ 
24-48 | Silty clay loam 

or clay 
48-72 laVsecakeonees 

0-6 Silt loam__.._-. 

6-18 | Silty clay loam_. 
18-36 | Silty clay___.__. 
36-60 | Clay or flaggy 

clay loam. 

0-10 | Silt loam___.__- 
10-48 | Clay____.-.-... 

0-12 | Silt loam or silty 

clay loam, 
12-60 | Silty clay loam 
or clay. 

0-20 | Silt loam_--...- 
20-72 | Silty clay loam 

or clay, 

0-12 | Silt loam_--_-_- 
12-48 | Silty clay loam__ 
48-72 | Silty clay loam, 


clay, or grav- 
elly silty clay 
loam, 
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Unified 


ML or CL._-. 


MH or CH-_-- 


ML or CL_-__- 


MH or CH._-- 


ML or CL.-__. 

CL or CH_.-- 

MH or CH--.- 

ML, MH, or 
CH. 


ML or CL._-. 


ML, CL, or 
MH. 

MH, CH, or 
CL. 


ML or CL... 
MH or CH.-_- 


ML or CL..-- 
CL or MH.-. 


GC, CL, MH, 
or CH. 


Classification—Continued 


AASHO 


Percentage passing— 


95-100 
90-100 


95-100 
90-100 


95-100 
90-100 


50-100 


No. 10 | No. 200} Perme- 
sieve sieve ability 
Inches per 
hour 
95-100 | 85-95 0. 8-2. 5 
85-100 | 08-95 0. 8-2. 5 
80-100 | 70-90 |<0. 2 
60-85 50-75 0. 8-2. 5 
90-100 | 85-95 0. 8-2. 5 
85-100 | 80-95 0. 2-0. 8 
90-100 |} 85-95 |<0. 2 
90-100 | 85-95 0. 2-0. 8 
90-95 80-95 0. 82.5 
85-95 75-95 0. 2-0. 8 
60-80 50-70 |<0.2 
70-100 | 60-95 0. 2-2. 5 
90-100 } 85-100 | 0. 8-2.5 
90-100 | 85-95 |<0. 2 
90-100 | 80-100 0. 8-2. 5 
85-100 | 55-75 0, 2-2. 5 
90-100 | 85-100 0. 8-2. 5 
85-100 | 75-95 0. 2-0. 8 
90-100 | 85-95 0. 8-2. 5 
85-100 | 75-95 0. 8-2. 5 
45-100 | 35-95 0, 2-2. 5 


Selected characteristics significant to engineering 


Structure 


Granular. -- 


Massive. --- 


Blocky or 
massive. 
Granular _-- 


Blocky-~---- 
Massive... -- 


Blocky or 
massive. 


Granular __- 


Massive... ._ 


Blocky or 
massive 


Granular. -- 


Massive or 
blocky, 


Granular... 


Granular or 
blocky. 


Granular. __ 


Blocky or 
massive. 


Granular. -- 


Blocky or 
massive. 


Available 


water 


Inches per inch 


of depth 


0, 15-0. 
0. 15-0. 20 


0, 10-0. 15 


0. 


. 10-0. 


. 15-0. 


15-0. 
10-0. 


0. 15-0. 
0. 15-0. 


0. 


10-0. 


20 


15 


20 


20 
15 


. 15 


. 20 


20 


. 15 
. 15 


, 20 
. 15 


. 20 
. 20 


. 20 
. 15 


20 
20 


15 


Reaction 


(pH) 


an 
TT 


T 
on 


1-5. 
. 1-5, 


gr 
s 
i 
or 


5. 1-6. 
5, 6-7, 


6. 6-7. 


5. 6-6. 
6. 1-7. 


5. 1-6. 
5. 1-5. 


5. 1-5. 


an oo Oo 


ao o Oo 


Dispersion 


Moderate. - 
High 


Moderate... 
Moderate--.- 


Moderate... 
Moderate-.. 


Low to 


Low to 
moderate. 
Moderate 
to low. 


Moderate--- 


Moderate___ 
Moderate-___ 


Moderate 
to low. 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 
Moderate 
to high, 
Low. 
Moderate, 
Moderate 


to high. 
High. 


Moderate. 
Moderate. 
Moderate 

to high. 
Moderate 

to high. 
Moderate. 


High. 


Moderate. 


Moderate 
to high. 


Moderate. 
High. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Moderate 
to high. 
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Map 
symbol 


FaC 


Fre 
FrD 


Grc 


GsB 


Gu 


HaB2 
HaC2 


HbB 
HbB2 


HbC2 
HbD2 


Soil 


Fairmount silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes. 


Frankstown cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 per- 
cent slopes. 

Frankstown cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes. 


Greendale cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 percent 
slopes. 


Greendale silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


Gullied land. 


Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Hagerstown silt loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Hampshire silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 
table 


Feet 
6 or more_.- 


20 or more-_-_ 


3 or more- -- 


6 or more. .- 


5 or more._- 


5 or more._- 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Feet 
1 to 8___- 


2to4___- 


3 to 6... 


3 to 6.-.- 


2 to 10... 


2 to 6... 


2 to G.._- 


Moderately deep, 


Taste 6.—Brief description of soils and 


Brief description of 
site and soil 


Moderately well drained 


to well drained, shallow 
soil on uplands; formed 
from clayey limestone; 
outcrops of limestone 
are common. 


well- 
drained, cherty soils on 
narrow, winding ridge- 
tops in uplands; under- 
lain by cherty lime- 
stone and shale. 


Moderately deep to deep, 


well drained to mod- 
erately well drained 
soil in recent cherty 
alluvium in narrow, V- 
shaped valleys along 
small streams of the 
Highland Rim; under- 
lain by cherty lime- 
stone or shale. 


Moderately deep to deep, 


well-drained soil in re- 
cent local alluvium 
washed from soils of 
the Highland Rim that 
were derived largely 
from loess and some 
cherty limestone; 
underlain by residuum 
of cherty limestone. 


Mostly soils that have 


variable profile charac- 
teristics and are dis- 
sected by a close net- 
work of moderately 
deep to deep gullies; 
generally on uplands. 


Moderately deep to deep, 


well-drained soils form- 
ed from limestone on 
uplands; few outcrops 
of limestone in places. 


Moderately deep to deep, 


mostly well-drained soils 
formed on uplands 
from clayey, phosphat- 
ie limestone or phos- 
phatic, sandy limestone 
interbedded with shale; 
a few outcrops of lime- 
stone in places. 


Depth 
from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


Inches 


0-6 
6-24 


0-10 
10-24 
24-48 


0-30 
30-48 


0-30 
30-60 


0-10 
10-36 


36-60 


0-8 
8-16 
16-48 


Classification 


USDA textural 
class 


Silt loam or silty 
clay loam. 


Cherty silt loam- 
Cheety silty clay 


Very ch oherty silty 
clay loam. 


Cherty silt loam. 


Very cherty silty 
clay loam. 


Silt loam_..-._- 
Cherty silty 
clay loam. 


Silt loam.....-- 
Silty clay loam.. 


or clay. 
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Classification—Continued 


Unified 


GM, ML, or 
CL. 
GC or ML.--- 


GC, ML, or 
CL. 


GM or ML. -- 
GM or ML... 


ML or CL... 
GM or CLL... 


MI or CL ____ 
CL or CH._..- 


CL or CH-_.-- 


ML or CL____ 
CL or CH...- 


AASHO 


Percentage passing— 


Selected characteristics significant to engineering 


No. 4 
sieve 


95-100 
90-100 


65-90 
55-80 
40-65 


50-80 
35-65 


90-100 
45-65 


95-100 
95-100 


95-100 


95-100 
90-100 
85-100 


No. 10 
sieve 


95-100 
90-100 


60-85 
50-75 
35-60 


45-75 
30-60 


85-95 
40-60 


90-100 
95-100 


90-100 


90-100 
85-95 
80-100 


No. 200 
sieve 


90-100 
85-100 


45-75 
40-65 
25-50 


30-65 
20-50 


75-90 
30-50 


85-95 
85-95 


85-95 


80-95 
75-90 
70-95 


Perme- 
ability 


Inches per 


os 2 
c@ © oO 
oom © 
oon 


aS) 
wm 
mn 
bo 


0. 8-2. 5 
0. 8-2. 5 


2 ee 
rm bl 
b wp 
CoO co 


Structure 


Granular_._ 


Blocky or 
massive. 


Granular. _. 
Granular or 
blocky. 
Blocky or 
massive. 
Granular. -_ 


Blocky or 
massive. 


Granular. _- 


Granular __- 
Blocky or 
massive. 


Granular ___ 


Massive... 


Available 
water 


Inches per inch 
of depth 
0. 10-0. 15 


0. 10-0, 15 


0. 15-0. 
0, 10-0. 


20 
15 


Reaction 
(pH) 


i 
pugs 
org 


Dispersion 


Moderate__. 


Moderate.- 
Moderate. - 


Moderate-- 
Moderate 
to low. 


0. 15-0. 
0. 10-0. 


0. 10-0. 


0. 10-0. 
0. 10-0. 
0, 10-0. 


Moderate_._ 
Moderate 
to high. 
Moderate 
to low. 


Moderate_-__ 


Moderate 
to low. 
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Shrink-swell 
potential 


Moderate 
to high. 
High. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


High. 


Low. 


Moderate 
to high. 
High. 
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Tasin 6.—Brief description of soils and 


Map 
symbol 


HeC3 
HeD3 


HeB2 
HeC2 
HeD2 


HhC3 
HhD3 


HmB 
HmB2 


HnB2 
HnC2 


HoC3 


Soil 


Hampshire silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Hampshire silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 


Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 

Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 5 to 12 per-~ 
cent slopes, eroded. 

Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 


Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 5 to 12 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 12 to 
20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


Hicks silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 


Hicks silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


Hicks silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 

table 


Feet 
5 or more. _- 


10 or more_- 


10 or more_. 


6 or more___ 


15 or more... 


15 or more_. 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Feet 
13 to 6_. 


144 to 5.. 


1% to b.. 


2 to 6._.- 


2 to 4._-2 


1% to 3... 


Brief description of 
site and soil 


Moderately deep to deep, 
mostly well-drained 
soils formed on uplands 
from clayey, phosphat- 
ic limestone or phos- 
phatic, sandy lime- 
stone interbedded 
with shale; a few out- 
crops of limestone in 
places. 


Shallow to deep, well- 
drained, clayey soils on 
uplands at or just 
below the transition 
zone between the inner 
and outer Central 
Basin; outcrops of 
limestone common. 


Shallow to deep, well- 
drained, clayey soils on 
uplands at or just be- 
low the transition zone 
between the inner and 
outer Central Basin; 
outcrops of Hmestone 
common, 


Moderately deep to deep, 
well-drained soils that 
are on toe slopes and 
fans and have washed 
from soils derived from 
limestone; underlain by 
limestone. 


Shallow to moderately 
deep, well-drained soils 
on narrow ridgetops; 
formed from  phos- 
phatic, sandy lime- 
stone interbedded with 
shale; small fragments 
of sandy limestone 
common on the surface 
and increase in quan- 
tity and size with 
depth. 


Shallow to moderately 
deep, well-drained soil 
on narrow ridgetops; 
formed from phos- 
phatic, sandy lime- 
stone interbedded with 
shale; small fragments 
of sandy limestone 
common on the surface 
and increase in quan- 
tity and size with 
depth. 


Depth 
from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


Inches 
0-10 


10-40 


0-10 


10-48 


0-6 
6-36 


6-36 


0-30 


Classification 


USDA textural 
class 


Silty clay loam 


Silt loam. 22.2. 

Silty clay loam_- 

Silty clay loam 
or clay. 


Silt loam or loam. 
Silty clay loam 
or clay loam. 


Silty clay loam 
or clay loam. 
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Unified 
CL or CH...- 


ML or CL__-.. 
CH 


ML or CL... 
CL 


GC or CL..-- 


Classification—Continued 


AASHO 


A-4 or 
A-6. 


Percentage passing— 


No. 4 
sieve 


90-100 
85-100 


95-100 
95-100 


95-100 
95-100 


95-100 
95-100 


95-100 


85-100 
55-80 


60-90 


No. 10 
sieve 


85-95 
8¢-100 


95-100 
95-100 


95-100 
95-100 


95-100 
95-100 


90-100 


80-95 
50-75 


55-85 


No. 200 
sieve 


75-90 
70-95 


85-100 
90-100 


85-100 
90-100 


85-95 
85-95 


80~100 


70-90 
40-65 


45-75 


Perme- 
ability 


Ti Relea per 


Qo 
iw] 
° 
o 


<0.2 


0. 2-0. 8 
<0. 2 


S 
no 
] 
on 


Se 

x 
Sun 
oo 


0. 8-5. 0 


Selected characteristics significant to engineering 


Structure 


Massive_._- 


Granular __. 
Massive.--- 


Granular or 
blocky. 
Massive--.- 


Granular. _. 


Blocky or 
massive. 


Granular... 
Blocky..__- 


Blocky..... 
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Available 


water 


Inches per inch 


of depth 


0. 10-0. 15 


0. 10-0. 


0. 10-0. 
0. 10-0. 


Se 
= 
- 
= 


QO. 15-0. 
0. 10-0. 


0. 10-0. 


0. 10-0. 
. 15 


0. 05-0. 


10-0. 


15 


15 


15 


20 
15 


15 


15 


Reaction 
(pH) 


5. 1-6. 0 


. 6-6. 5 
. 6-6. 5 


Cron 


5. 6-6. 5 


on 

i 
ne 
ao 


5. 1-5. 5 


Dispersion 


Moderate 
to low. 
Low..-..-- 


Moderate... 
Low.-.---- 


Moderate. __ 
Moderate... 


Moderate 
to low. 


Moderate___ 
Moderate 
to high. 


Moderate 
to high, 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


Moderate 
to high. 
High. 


Moderate. 
High. 


High. 
High. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Moderate to 
high. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Moderate, 
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Map 
symbol 


HpB 
HpC2 
HpD2 


HrB 
HrC2 


Hs 


Ht 


[mC 
ImD 
ImE 


InC3 
InD3 
InE3 


La 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 5 


Soil 


Humphreys cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. 

Humphreys cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 

Humphreys cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 


Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


Humphreys silt loam, 5 to 12 pereent slopes, 
eroded. 


Huntington cherty silt loam, phosphatic. 


Huntington silt loam, local alluvium. 


Huntington silt loam, phosphatic. 


Inman silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 
Inman silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 
Inman silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 


Inman silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Inman silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Inman silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 


Lanton silt loam, phosphatic. 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 
table 


Feet 
10 or more... 


6 or more___ 


2 or more___ 


2 to 5 or 
more. 


3 to 10 or 
more. 


10 or more__ 


10 or more__ 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Feet 
3 to 8. - 


3 to 10___ 


3 to 8___- 


2 to 10_.- 


3it0 10_.- 


1% to 4_-- 


1 to 38__-- 


2 to 6_-- 


Taste 6.—Brief description of soils and 


Brief description of 
site and soil 


well drained 
to moderately well 
drained, cherty soils on 
toe slopes and fans; 
washed from soils de- 
rived largely from 
chert limestone; un- 
derlain by cherty lime- 
stone or shale. 


Moderately deep to deep 
soils on toe slopes and 
fans; washed from soils 
derived chiefly from 
loess overlying cherty 
limestone on the High- 
land Rim; underlain by 
cherty limestone. 


Deep, well-drained, cherty 
soil in depressions and 
along small drains of 
bottom lands; under- 
lain by phosphatic 
limestone. 


Moderately deep to deep, 
well-drained soil in de- 
pressions and along 
small drains; under- 
lain by limestone. 


Deep, well-drained soil on 
bottom land; in some 
places contains strata 
of gravel, sand, silt, 
and clay in lower pro- 
file; underlain by 
phosphatic limestone. 


Shallow, well-drained, 
phosphatie, clayey soils 
formed from sandy 
limestone and shale 
on uplands. 


Shallow, well-drained, 
phosphatic, clayey soils 
formed from sandy 
limestone and shale 
on uplands. 


Moderately well drained 
to somewhat poorly 
drained, dark soil on 
bottom lands; under- 
lain by limestone. 


Depth 
from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


Inches 


0~12 
12-48 
48-72 


0-12 
12-36 


36-72 


0-10 
10-60 


0-10 
10-36 


36-48 


0-12 
12-80 


0-6 
6-24 


0-20 


0-12 


12-60 


Classification 


USDA textural 
class 


Cherty silt 
loam. 

Cherty silty 
clay loam, 

Coarse cherty 
silty clay 
loam or 
cherty clay. 


Silt loam.-._..- 
Silty clay loam__ 


Cherty silty 
clay loam or 
cherty silty 
clay. 


Chertiy silt loam ~ 
Cherty silt loam 
or cherty 
silty clay 
loam. 


Silt loam_._.__- 
Silt loam or 
silty clay 
loam, 
Gravelly silt 
loam or 
silty clay 
loam. 


Silt loam or 
loam. 

Silty clay loam 
or gravelly 
silt loam. 


Silt loam...-.-- 


Silty clay or 
clay. 


Silty clay or 
clay. 


Silt loam or 
silty clay 
loam. 

Silty clay loam 
or clay. 
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Percentage passing— 
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Unified AASHO | No.4 | No. 10 | No. 200] Perme- Structure Available | Reaction | Dispersion | Shrink-swell 
sieve sieve sieve ability water (pH) potential 
Inches per Inches per inch 
our of depth 
GM or ML __-_| A-4___.-. 55-80 50-75 | 40-65 2. 5-5.0 | Granular__-} 0. 10-0, 15 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate___| Low. 
GM, ML, or | A-4 or 50-75 45-70 35-60 0. 8-2. 5 | Blocky__--- 0, 10-0. 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate Moderate to 
CL. A-6 to high low. 
GM, GC, A-2, 45-65 | 40-60 | 30-50 0. 8-5. 0 | Blocky or 0.05-0.15 | 8.1-5.5 OW..----- ow. 
ML, or A-4, massive. 
CL. or A-6 
ML.__.----- A402. 90-100 | 85-100 | 75-95 0. 8-2.5 | Granular...| 0,15-0.20 | 5. 1-6.0 | Moderate._.| Low. 
ML or CL... aan or 80-100 | 75-95 65-85 0, 8-2. Blocky_.--. 0. 15-0, 20 5, 1-5. 5 igh_-_-___ Moderate. 
-6 
GM, GO, or | A-2, 50-75 | 45-70 | 30-60 0, 8-2. Blocky or 0. 10-0, 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. .-.-- Low to 
CL. A-4, massive. moderate. 
or A-6 
GM or ML__-_| A-4____-- 55-90 50-85 40-75 0. 8-5. Granular.__| 0. 10-0. 20 5. 6-6. 5 | Moderate___| Low. 
GM, ML, or | A-4 or 50-80 45-75 35-65 0. 8-5. Granular 0, 10-0. 15 5. 6-6. 5 | Moderate.._| Low. 
CL. A-6, or 
blocky. 
Mit ences —4....0-- 95-100 | 90-100 | 80-100 0. 8-2 Granular__.| 0, 15-0. 20 5. 6-7. 3 | Moderate...| Low. 
ML or CL__-| A-4 or 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-100 | 0. 8-2 Granular 0. 15-0. 20 5. 6-7. 3 | Moderate Low to 
A-6. or to high. moderate. 
blocky. 
ae or ae or 65-100 | 60-100 | 45-95 0. 8-5. Blocky_.--- 0, 10-0. 20 5. 6-7. 3 | Moderate_._| Moderate. 
: -6 
Miesuseiees A-4..000- 95-100 | 90-100 | 80-95 0, 8-2, Granular...) 0, 15--0. 20 5, 6-7. 3 | Moderate___| Low. 
GM, ML, or | A-4 or 80-100 | 75-100 | 65-90 0. 8-5. Granular 0. 10~0. 20 5, 6-7. 3 | Moderate Low to 
TL. A-~-6 or blocky. to high. moderate, 
ML or CL__._} A-4 or 85-100 | 80-100 | 70-95 0. 2-0. Granular._.| 0. 10-0. 15 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate___| Low to 
A-6 moderate, 
MH or CH._-} A-7___.-. 75-100 | 70-100 | 60-90 |<0.2 Blocky or 0.10-0.15 | 5.1-6.5 | Low_-___--- High. 
massive. 
MH or CH.--| A-7__..-- 80-100 | 75-100 | 65-95 |<0. 2 Blocky or 0.10-0.15 ; 5.1-6.5 | Low--...-- High. 
massive. 
ML or CL___-| A-6 or 95-100 | 90-100 | 85-100 |} 0. 8-2.5 | Granular__.| 0. 15-0. 20 5. 6-7. 3 | Low to Moderate 
A-7. moderate. to high. 
CL, MH, or | A-7__---- 90-100 | 85-100 | 80-95 0, 2-2.5 | Granular 0. 10-0. 20 6. 6-7. 3 | Moderate High. 
CH. or blocky. to low, 
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Map 
symbol 


Le 


Ld 


Ln 


Lp 


McC3 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 5 


Tasie 6—Brief description of soils and 


Soil 


Lindside cherty silt loam. 


Lindside cherty silt loam, phosphatic. 


Lindside silt loam. 


Lindside silt loam, phosphatic. 


Made land. 


Maury silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Maury silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


Maury silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 


Melvin silt loam, phosphatic. 


1 Perched water table. 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 

table 


Variable... 


10 or more... 


10 or more__ 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Brief description of 
site and soil 


Feet 
2 to 10__. 


2 to 10_-_ 


2 to 10__. 


2 to 10... 


Moderately deep to 
deep, moderately well 
drained soil in de- 
pressions along small 
drains and on first 
bottoms of the High- 
land Rim; underlain 
by cherty limestone 
or shale. 


Moderately deep to deep, 
moderately well drained 
soil in depressions along 
small drains and on first 
bottoms; underlain by 
phosphatic limestone. 


Moderately deep to deep, 
moderately well drained 
soil in depressions along 
small drains and on first 
bottoms of the High- 
land Rim and inner 
Central Basin; under- 
lain by cherty limestone 
or limestone. 


Moderately deep to deep, 
moderately well drained 
soil in depressions along 
small drains and on 
first bottoms; underlain 
by limestone. 


Variable._| Areas filled with earth, 


3 to 8___- 


trash, or both, and 
smoothed; mostly 
earth fills made in lev- 
eling or landscaping 
building sites near 
towns. 


Deep, well-drained soils 
on uplands of the outer 
Central Basin; formed 
from phosphatic lime- 
stone; underlain by 
phosphatic limestone. 


2 to 6___.| Deep, well-drained soil 


on the uplands of the 
outer Central Basin; 
formed from phos- 
phatic limestone; 
underlain by phos- 
phatic limestone. 


Oto 1%__..| 3to 10_..| Poorly drained soil in 


depressions and along 
small drains on first 
bottoms; underlain, in 
most places, by lime- 
stone, 


Depth 
from 
fees 
typical 
profile) 


Inches 


0-20 
20-48 


0-30 
30-48 


0-24. 
24-60 


0-40 
40-60 


0-10 
10-30 
30-60 


0-20 
20-48 


0-24 
24-60 


Classification 


USDA textural 
class 


Cherty silt 
loam, 

Cherty silt 
loam or 
cherty silty 
clay loam. 


Cherty silt loam. 
Cherty silt, loam 
or silty clay. 


Silt loam_._.--~- 


Silt loam, silty 
clay loam, or 
cherty silt 
loam. 


Silt loam or 
loam. 

Silt loam or 
silty clay. 


Silt loam______- 
Silty clay loam... 


Silty clay or 
clay. 


Silty clay loam... 


Silty clay or 
clay. 


Silt loam .-.-.__ 
Silty clay loam 
or silty clay. 
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Classification—Continued 


Percentage passing— 


Unified 


GM or ML... 
GM, ML, or 
Ch. 


GM or ML__. 
GM, ML, or 
CL. 


ML or CL__.. 
GC, ML, or 
CL. 


ML or CL.__. 
ML or CL____ 


ML or CLL... 

CL or MH... 

Cl, MH, or 
CH. 


AASHO 


689-560— 64——7 


No. 4 
sieve 


No. 10 
sieve 


No. 200 


sieve 


55-90 
50-75 


60-80 
55-100 


90-100 
55-70 


95-100 
90-100 


95-100 
95-100 
85-100 


90-100 
85-100 


95-100 
80-100 


50-85 
45-70 


55-75 
50-95 


85-100 
50-65 


90-100 
85-100 


90-100 
95-100 
80-100 


85-100 
80-100 


90-100 
75-100 


40-75 
35-60 


45-65 
40-85 


75-90 
40-60 


80-95 
75-95 


80-95 
70-90 
70-95 


75-95 
70-95 


80-95 
65-95 
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Perme- 

ability 

Inches per 
hour 

0. 8-5. 0 

0. 8-5. 0 


. 8-5. 
. 2-2, 


i=) 


. 8-2. 


8-2. 


. 8-2, 
2-2, 


S 


8-2. 


. 8-2. 
2-0. 


S 


. 8-5, 
0. 2-2. 


Structure Available Reaction | Dispersion | Shrink-swell 
water (pH) potential 
Inches per inch 
of depth 
Granular___| 0. 10-0, 15 5. 6-6. 0 | Moderate...| Low. 
Blocky or 0. 10-0. 15 5. 6-6. 0 | Moderate___| Low to 
massive, moderate, 
Granular_.-| 0, 10-0. 15 5. 6—7.3 | Moderate___| Low. 
Blocky or 0, 10-0, 15 5. 6-7. 3 | Moderate...| Moderate. 
massive. 
Granular_._| 0. 15-0. 20 5. 6-6. 5 | Moderate___| Low. 
Blocky or 0. 10-0. 20 5. 6-6. 5 | Moderate Low to 
massive. to low. moderate. 
Granular_._| 0.15-0.20 | 5.6-7.3 | Moderate___| Low. 
Blocky or 0. 10-0. 20 5. 6-7. 3 | Moderate Moderate 
massive. to low. to high. 
Granular___| 0. 15-0. 20 5. 6-6. 5 | Moderate.__| Low. 
Blocky_.._. 0.10-0.15 | 5.1-5.5 | Moderate...| Moderate. 
Bloeky or 0.10-0.15 | 5.1-5.5 | Moderate High. 
massive. to low. 
Blocky_._.- 0.10-0.15 | 5,1-6.0 | Moderate_..| Moderate. 
Blocky or 0. 10-0. 15 5.1-5. 5 | Moderate High. 
massive. to low. 
Granular_..} 0. 15-0. 20 5. 6-7. 3 | Moderate___| Low. 
Biocky or 0. 10-0. 15 5. 6-7. 8 | Moderate Moderate 
massive. to low. to high. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 5 


TaBLe 6.—Brief description of soils and 


Map 
symbol 


MfB2 


MhC2 
MhD2 
MhE2 


MkD3 
MkE3 


MIB2 
MIC2 
MID2 


MmD3 


MnE 


Soil 


Mercer silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


Mimosa cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Mimosa cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Mimosa cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Mimosa cherty silty clay, 10 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Mimosa cherty silty clay, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 


Mimosa silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Mimosa silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Mimosa silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 


eroded. 


Mimosa silty clay, 10 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 


Mimosa very rocky soils, 20 to 40 percent 
slopes. 


? Perched water table. 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 
table 


15 or more._ 


15 or more__ 


10 or more. 


10 or more. 


10 or more. 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Feet 
2 to 6... 


2to 6.-.- 


1% to 5.- 


1% to 5. 


0 to 5. _. 


Brief description of 
site and soil 


Moderately well drained 
soil on the uplands of 
the inner Central 
Basin; compact fragi- 
pan or heavy clay 
layer at a depth of 15 
to 30 inches; under- 
lain by limestone. 


Well-drained, phosphatic 


soils on uplands of the 
outer Central Basin; 
formed from phos- 
phatic, clayey lime- 
stone; upper 8 to 16 
inches contains angu- 
lar chert fragments 
and is largely creep 
materials from nearby 
cherty soils; few out- 
crops of phosphatic 
limestone bedrock in 
places. 


Well-drained, phosphatic 
soils on uplands of the 
outer Central Basin; 
formed from phos- 
phatic, clayey lime- 
stone; upper 8 to 16 


inches contains angular 


chert fragments and is 
largely creep materials 
from nearby cherty 
soils; few outcrops of 
phosphatic limestone 
bedrock in places. 


Well-drained, phosphatic 


soils on uplands of the 
outer Central Basin; 
formed from clayey, 
phosphatic limestone; 
few outcrops of phos- 
phatic limestone in 
places. 


Well-drained, phosphatic 


soil on uplands of the 
outer Central Basin; 
formed from clayey, 
phosphatic limestone; 
few outcrops of phos- 
phatic limestone in 
places. 


Soils with outcrops of 
phosphatic limestone 
covering from 10 to 50 
percent of the surface; 
soil material between 


outcrops ranges from a 


few inches to several 
feet in thickness and 
is mostly elay. 


Depth 
from 


| surface 


(typical 
profile) 


Inches 


0-6 

6-24 
24-40 
40-48 


0-10 
10-48 


0-6 
6-40 


0-8 
8-60 


6-48 


Classification 


USDA textural 
class 


Silt loam__----- 
Silty clay loam. 


Silty clay loam 
or silty clay. 
Clays ices 5 


Cherty silty 
clay, 
Clavscccscnes nu 


Silty clay or 
silty clay 
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Classification—Continued 
Unified AASHO No. 4 
sieve 
ML or CL_... or or 95-100 
-6 
Clswsiesiden A-6 or 95-100 
A-7 
MBH or CH___| A-7__..-- 95-100 
(0) : A-~7_.-.- 95-100 
MiL____2 A-4 or 65-90 
A-7 
MB or CH...| A-7_.___- 95-100 
CL, MH, or A-4, A-6, | 60-90 
CH. or A~7, 
MBE or CH.-_! A~7_____- 95-100 
ML or CL__-- a or 95-100 
~6 
MBH or CH___} A~7_____- 95-100 
CL, MH, or A-6 or 90-100 
CH. AT. 
MH or CH___| A-7__..-. 95-100 


No. 10 
sieve 


90-100 
95-100 
95-100 
95-100 


60-85 
90-100 


55-85 
90-100 


90-100 
95-100 


85-100 


95-100 


Percentage passing— 


No. 200 
sieve 


80-95 
85-95 
85-100 
90-100 


50-75 
85-100 


45-75 
85-100 


80-95 
85-100 


75-95 


85-100 
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Perme- Structure Available 
ability water 
Inches per Inches per inch 
hour of depih 
0. 8-2.5 | Granular._.] 0. 10-0. 15 
0. 8-2.5 | Blocky..... 0. 10-0. 15 
<0. 2 Blocky or 0. 10-0. 15 
massive. 
<0. 2-0. 8 | Massive.._.| 0. 10-0.15 
0. 8-2.5 | Granular___|} 0. 10-0. 15 
<0. 2 Blocky or 0. 10-0. 15 
massive. 

0. 2-0. 8 | Blocky..... 0. 10-0. 15 
<0. 2 Blocky or 0. 10-0. 15 
massive. 

0. 8-2.5 | Granular___| 0. 10-0. 15 
<0.2 Blocky or 0, 10-0. 15 
massive. 

0. 2-0. 8 | Blocky__.__ 0. 10-0. 15 
<0. 2 Blocky or 0. 10-0, 15 


Reaction 
(pH) 


5. 1-6. 0 
5. 1-6. 0 
5. 1-6. 0 
5. 1-6. 0 


5. 1-6. 5 
5. 1-7. 3 


5. 1-6. 0 
5. 1-7.3 


5. 6-6. 5 
5, 1-7. 3 


5, 1-6. 0 


5. 1-7. 3 


Dispersion 


Moderate... 


Moderate 
high. 


Moderate 
to low. 


Moderate_._ 


Moderate 
to low. 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


Moderate. 
Moderate. 
Moderate 
to high. 
High. 
Low. 


High. 


Moderate 
to high. 
High. 


Low. 


High. 


Moderate 
to high, 


High, 
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Map 
symbol 


MoD 


Mp 


MsB 
MsC2 


MvB 
MvB2 
MvC 
MvC2 
MvC3 
MvD 
Mvb2 


Rb 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 5 


Soil 


Mimosa and Ashwood very rocky soils, 5 to 
20 percent slopes. 


Mine pits and dumps. 


Mine land, reclaimed. 


Mountview silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Mountview silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


Mountview silt loam, shallow, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 per- 
cent slopes. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes. 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 


Robertsville silt loam, phosphatic. 


Sce footnote at end of table. 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 
table 


Feet 
10 or more... 


Variable___. 


Variable__.- 


20 or more_- 


20 or more__ 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Feet 
0 to 5.___ 


Variable. 


Variable. 


3 to 10.-. 


2 to 10_-_ 


3 to 10... 


Soils with 


Tasus 6.—Brief description of soils and 


Brief description of 
site and soil 


Depth 
from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


otcrops of 
phosphatic limestone 
covering from 10 to 
50 percent of the sur- 
face; soil material be- 
tween outcrops ranges 
from a few inches to 
several feet in thick- 
ness and is mostly 
clay. 


Excavations, open pits, 


and uneven dumps of 
waste material, mostly 
from phosphate strip 
mining; included are 
limestone quarry 
dumps, city dumps, 
and small excavations 
for road fill. 


Mostly leveled or 
smoothed excavations 
and dumps originally 
made in strip mining 


for phosphate; material 


consists mainly of clay 
and limestone frag- 
ments; outcrops of 
limestone common. 


Deep, well-drained soils 
on uplands of the 
Highland Rim; in 20 
to 40 inches of loess 
overlying cherty clay; 
underlain by cherty 
limestone. 


Moderately deep, well- 
drained soils on up- 
lands of the Highland 
Rim; in 12 to 20 
inches of loess over- 
lying cherty silt loam 
or cherty clay; few 
angular chert frag- 
ments on the surface 
and throughout loess 
mantle; underlain by 
cherty limestone. 


Poorly drained soil on 
level stream terraces; 
fragipan or heavy clay 
at a depth of 15 to 30 
inches; underlain by 
limestone. 


Inches 


0-14. 
14-36 


36-72 


0-8 
8-20 


20-72 


0-10 
10-20 


20-60 


Classification 


DSDA textural 
class 


Silt loam_._---- 
Silty clay loam. 


Cherty clay_.--- 


Silt loam__.__-- 
Silty clay loam__ 


Coarse cherty 
silt loam or 
cherty clay. 


Silt loam__.._-- 


Silt loam, silty 
clay loam, or 
clay. 

Silty clay or 


clay. 
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their estimated physical properties—Continued 


Classification—Continued 


Percentage passing— 


Selected characteristics significant to engineering 


Unified 


GM, GC, CL, 
or MH. 


ML or CL_-_- 
CL, MH, or 
CH. 


MIE or CH.-- 


AASHO 


No. 4 
sieve 


95-100 
95-100 


50-70 


85-100 
95-100 


40-65 


95-100 
95-100 


95-100 


No. 10 
sieve 


90-100 
95-100 


45-65 


80-100 
85-100 


35-60 


95-100 
95-100 


95-100 


No. 200 
sieve 


80-95 
85-95 


35-55 


70-95 
75-95 


25-50 


85-95 
90-100 


95-100 


Perme- 
ability 


Inches per 
hour 


0. 8-2. 
0. 8-2. 


0. 8-2. 


0. 8-2. 
0. 8-2. 


0. 8-5. 


oO oor 


0. 8-2. 5 
0. 2-0. 8 


<0. 2 


Structure 


Granular __- 


Blocky or 
massive. 


Granular ___ 


Blocky or 
massive. 


Granular __- 


Blocky or 
massive. 


Massive... 


Available 
water 


Inches per inch 
of depih 


0. 15-0. 20 
0. 15-0. 20 


0. 10-0. 15 


0. 10-0. 15 
0. 10-0. 15 


0, 05-0. 15 


0. 15-0. 20 
0. 10-0, 15 


0, 05-0, 10 


Reaction 
(pH) 


Sr oor 


5. 1-6. 0 
5. 1-6. 0 


5. 1-6. 0 


Dispersion 


Moderate _- 
High..----- 


Moderate_._ 


Moderate to 
low. 
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Shrink-swell 
potential 


Low. 

Low to 
moderate 

Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low to 
moderate. 


Low. 


Moderate to 
high. 


High. 
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TaBLE 6.—Brief description of soils and 


100 
Map 

symbol Soil 

Re Rockland. 

Se Sees silty clay loam. 

Se Sequatchie loam, phosphatic. 

$rC3 Stiversville clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

SrD3 Stiversville clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

StB2 Stiversville silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

StC2 Stiversville silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

StD2 Stiversville silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded, 

SuD Sulphura cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes. 

SuE Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent 
slopes. 

SuE3 Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent 


slopes, severely eroded. 


* Perched water table. 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 

table 


Feet 
Variable. __- 


2 to 4or 
more, 


3 to 8 or 
more. 


15 or more... 


15 or more__ 


20 or more... 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Feet 
0 to 3___- 


3 to 6.._- 


4to 10__. 


2 to 4..-. 


2% to 5. 


1% to 2.- 


Brief description of 
site and soil 


Outcrops of rock occupy 
50 to more than 90 
percent of the surface; 
rocks are mostly lime- 
stone, but areas of 
shale and cherty 


limestone are included. 


Dark, moderately well 
drained to somewhat 
poorly drained, clayey 
soil in old local allu- 
vium or colluvium 
that washed from soils 
derived from phos- 
phatic limestone; 
underlain by lime- 
stone. 


Deep, well-drained, sandy, 


soil on low stream 
terraces; underlain by 
limestone or sandy 
limestone interbedded 
with shale. 


Deep to moderately 
deep, well-drained 
soils on uplands of the 
outer Central Basin; 
formed from phos- 
phatic, sandy lime- 


stone interbedded with 


shale; sandy frag- 
ments on surface and 
throughout profile 
generally increase in 
size and amount with 
depth; underlain by 
interbedded sandy 
limestone and shale. 


Deep to moderately 
deep, well-drained 
soils on uplands of the 
outer Central Basin; 
formed from phos- 
phatic, sandy lime- 


stone interbedded with 


shale; sandy frag- 
ments on surface and 
throughout profile 
generally increase in 
size and amount with 
depth; underlain by 
interbedded sandy 
limestone and shale. 


Shallow, excessively 
drained soils formed 
from shale; thin layer 
of cherty creep on the 
surface; outcrops of 
shale common on 
steeper slopes; under- 
lain by shale. 


Depth 
from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


0-12 
12-60 


0-60 
60-80 


0-20 
20-40 


0-8 
8-24 


24-48 


0-8 
8-30 


Classification 


USDA textural 
class 


Silty clay loam__ 


Silty clay or 
clay. 


Silty clay loam 
or clay loam. 
Clay loam...--- 


Silt loam_------ 

Silty clay loam 
or clay loam. 

Clay loam.....- 


Cherty silt loam. 
Shaly silt loam... 


their estimated physical p 
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Classification—Continued 
np 
Unified AASHO 

CL or CH___-| A-6 or 
A-7 

CHeis. 2 A-7__2L-e 

ML..__-.--- A-4_20 02 
CL, MH, or A-6 or 
CH. A-7 
Clisveveee’ A-4 or 
A-6 
Clie. cove A-4 or 
A-6 

Mieesccess- A-4...0.. 
Chis cts 263 A-4 or 
A-6 
OLees tone es A-4 or 
A-6. 
GM or ML...| A-2 or 
A-4, 

GM or ML...| A-2, A-4, 

or A-6. 


Percentage passing— 


Selected characteristics significant to engineering 


No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 200] Perme- Structure Available Reaction | Dispersion | Shrink-swell 
sieve sieve sieve ability water (pH) potential 
Inches per Inches per inch 
hour of depth 
95-100 | 95-100 | 85-100 0. 2-0.8 | Granular___| 0. 10-0. 15 5. 6-6. 5 | Moderate___ ee 
to high. 
95-100 | 95-100 | 90-100 |<0. 2 Blocky or 0. 10-0, 15 5. 6-7, 3 | Low. --.-- High. 
massive. 
90-100 | 85-100 | 65-75 2. 5-5. 0 | Granular._.| 0. 15-0. 20 5. 1-6.0 | High.._---. Low. 
95-100 | 90~100 | 80-95 0. 2-2. 5 | Blocky or 0. 10-0. 15 5. 1~5. 5 | Moderate Moderate 
massive. to low. to high. 
85-100 | 80-100 | 70-90 0. 8-5. 0 | Blocky_-.-- 0. 10-0. 15 §. 1-6. 0 ene Moderate. 
to high. 
65-80 | 60-75 | 50-65 2. 5-5. 0 | Blocky_-.-- 0.10-0.15 | 5.1-5.5 | Moderate Moderate, 
to high. ; 
90-100 | 85-100 | 75-95 0. 8-5.0 | Granular...} 0. 15~0. 20 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate...) Low. 
80-100 | 75-95 65-85 0. 8-5. 0 | Blocky____- 0. 10-0, 15 5. 1-5. 5 Mad erats Moderate. 
to high. 
65-80 60-75 50-65 2. 5-5. 0 | Blocky_._-- 0, 10-0, 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate Moderate. 
to high. 
50-85 45-80 80-65 2. 5-5.0 | Granular.__| 0. 05-0. 10 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate...) Low. 
45-85 | 40-80 30-70 0. 8-5.0 | Blocky._.-- 0.05-0.10 | 5. 1-6.0 | Modcrate_..| Low. 
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Map 
symbol 


TaB 


Tb 


T#B3 
TIC3 


TsB2 
TsC2 


TvD 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 5 


Soil 


Taft silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 


Taft silt loam, phosphatic. 


Talbott silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Talbott silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 


Talbott silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Talbott silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, croded. 


Talbott very rocky soils, 2 to 15 percent 
slopes. 


Tasie 6.—Brief description of soils and 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 
table 


Fee 
14 to B12. 


10 or more. 


10 or more. 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Fee 
3 to 10__- 


3 to 10_-- 


144 to 5... 


2 to 5..-- 


Brief description of 
site and soil 


Moderately well drained 
to somewhat poorly 
drained soil that has a 
fragipan and is on 
stream terraces, toe 
slopes, and fans; under- 
lain by cherty lime- 
stone and shale. 


Somewhat poorly 
drained soil on level to 
nearly level stream 
terraces; fragipan is at 
a depth of 16 to 30 
inches; underlain by 
limestone. 


Moderately deep to deep, 
well-drained, clayey 
soils on uplands of the 
inner Central Basin; 
few chert fragments on 
the surface and 
throughout profile in 
places; many outcrops 
of limestone bedrock. 


Moderately deep to 
deep, well-drained, 
clayey soils on up- 
lands of the inner Cen- 
tral Basin; few chert 
fragments on the sur- 
face and throughout 
profile in places; many 
outcrops of limestone 
bedrock. 


Soils broken by outcrops 
of limestone that oc- 
cupy 10 to 50 percent 
of the surface area; 
soil material between 
the outcrops ranges 
from a few inches to 
several feet in thick- 
ness and is mostly clay. 


Depth 
from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


Inches 


0-8 


8-24. 


24-48 


48-72 


0-10 
10-20 
20-60 


0-6 
6-48 


0-8 
8-60 


Classification 


USDA textural 
class 


Silt loam or 
cherty silt 
loam. 

Silty clay loam 
or cherty 
silty clay 
loam, 

Cherty silt 
loam or 
cherty silty 
clay loam. 

Cherty silty 
clay loam or 
cherty silty 
clay. 


Silt loam.._...- 


Silty clay loam 
or silty clay. 

Silty clay or 
clay. 


Silty clay.-.---- 


Clayres ostsusece 


Silty clay loam 
or silt loam. 

Clay or silty 
clay. 


1 Perched water table. 
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their estimated physical properties—Continued 


Classification—Continued Percentage passing— Selected characteristics significant to engineering 
Unified AASHO | No.4 | No. 10 | No. 200| Perme- Structure Available Reaction | Dispersion | Shrink-swell 
sieve sieve sieve ability water (pH) potential 
Inches per Inches per inch 
i hour of depth 
Mie seen sss A-4_ we 75-100 | 70-90 60-80 0. 8-2.5 | Granular__.| 0. 15-0. 20 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate.._| Low. 
ML or CL.._.| A-4 or 80-100 | 75-95 | 65-85 0. 8-2. 5 | Blocky.___- 0.10-0.15 | 5,1-5.5 | Moderate Moderate 
A-6. to high. to low. 
ML or CL____| A-4 or 65-85 60-80 50-70 |<0, 2 Massive_...! 0. 10-0. 15 5, 1-5. 5 | Low  ._ ___ Low to 
A-6. moderate, 
GM, GC, or | A-2, A-4,| 45-75 | 40-70 | 30-60 0. 2-2. 5 | Blocky or 0. 05-0.10 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate Low to 
CL. or A-6, massive, to low. moderate. 
ML or CL.__- or or 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0. 8-2.5 | Granular___| 0, 15-0. 20 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate___| Moderate. 
6. 
OH 8 A-6 or 95-100 | 95-100 | 90-100 | 0. 2-0.8 | Blocky or 0. 10-0.15 | 5.1-6.0 | Low...-... High. 
A~7. massive. 
CHisrr Ae A~7__-.-- 95-100 | 95-100 | 90-100 |<0. 2 Massive...-| 0.10-0.15 | 5.1-6.0 | Low.____._ High. 
CH soca. 5s Fa eeorneee 95-100 | 90-100 | 80-100 0. 2-0. 8 | Granular or 0. 10-0. 15 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate High. 
blocky. to low. 
CHessstseeus A-7_._--- 95-100 | 95-100 | 90-100 {|<0, 2 Blocky or 
massive. 0. 10-0. 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. _.---. High. 
CL or CH____| A-6 or 95-100 | 90-100 ; 80-100 ; 0.2-0.8 | Granular...] 0. 10-0. 15 5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate... Moderate to 
A-7, igh, 
6] : eee A-7_..--- 95-100 | 95-100 | 90-100 |<, 2 Blocky or 0.10-0.15 | 5.1-5.5 | Low-___-.. High. 
massive. 


689-560— 64——_8 
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a 
Soil features affecting— 


Soil series and map symbols 


Armour (AcB, AcC2, AcD2, 
AmC3, ArA, ArB, ArB2, 
ArC, ArC2, AtC3). 


Ashwood (AwB, AwC, AwD)-_- 


Baxter (BaC, BaD, BaD2, 
BaE, BcC3, BeD3). 


Bodine (BoC, BoD, BoE)----_ 


Braxton (BrB2, BrC2, BrD2, 
BsC3, BsD3). 


Captina (CaA, CaB, CaB2, 
CaC2). 


Culleoka (CfD2, CfE2, CkC, 
CkD, CkE, CkE3). 


Delirose (DeD, DeE, DeE3, 
DeF, DeF3). 


Dickson (DkB)..----------- 


Donerail (DnB, DnB2, DnC2, 
DoB2, DoC2), 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Winter 
grading 


Poor to fair___ 


Fair to good... 


Poor to fair__. 


Not suitable __ 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 5 


Suitability for— 


Road Road fill 
subgrade 
Poor to fair...) Fair__.----- 


Pair_-------- Good_..---- 
Poor to fair.../ Fair...----- 
Pootec<=css5- Poor_._..--- 
Pair? ose 253 Good.___...- 
Poor to fair._| Good.._._.- 
Poor....--.-- POO Uo Bes« 
Poor...------ Poor......-- 


TaBLe 7.—Hngineering 


Suitability as source of— 


Sand and 


Topsoil 
gravel 


Fair to good_-| Not suitable. 


Not suitable_.| Not svitable_. 


Poor_...----- Not suitable. - 
Poor to not Poor; poorly 
suitable. graded 
angular 
chert, 
Poor: aces ecee Not suitable-. 


Fair to good__| Not suitable-_ 


Fair to good..| Not suitable__ 


Not suitable _- 


Not suitable. _ 


Poor to fair._.| Not suitable __ 


Vertical alinement 
for highways 


Materials 


Limestone bedrock; 
likely to slide in cut 
slopes. 


Shallow to limestone, 
which outcrops in 
places. 


Stratified layers or 
bands of angular 
chert bedrock. 


Shallow to stratified 
layers or bands of 
angular chert bed- 
rock. 


Limestone bedrock, 
which outcrops in 
places. 


Silty in upper 2 feet. 


Subject to sliding in 
cut slopes because 
2 to more than 6 
feet of creep overlies 
elayey residuum; 
underlying material 
is sandy limestone 
interbedded with 
shale. 

Subject to sliding in 
eut slopes. 


Stratified layers or 
bands of angular 
chert bedrock below 
3 feet. 


Limestone and sandy 
limestone interbed- 
ded with shale bed- 
rock at 3 to 8 feet. 


interpretations of soils 


Vertical alinement 
for highways—Con. 
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Soil features affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Drainage 


Reservoir area 


Embankment 


Low terraces subject 
to occasional over- 
flow; possible 
seepage at 3 to 4 
feet in colluvial 
positions. 


Seepage likely; 
slowly permeable 
subsoil. 


Good drainage_.__-. 


Good drainage. __..- 


Subsoil moderately 
slow in per- 
meability. 


Perched water table 
above fragipan at 
18 to 30 inches 
during long wet 
periods. 


Seepage near base 
of steep slopes. 


Seepage over under- 
lying clayey 
residuum or bed- 
rock. 


Perched water table 
above fragipan at 
18 to 30 inches 
during long wet 
periods. 


Perched water table 
above fragipan or 
cemented hardpan 
at 18 to 36 inches 
during long wet 
periods. 


Possible excess 
seepage through 
stratified beds of 
chert, gravel, or 
sand in terraces; 
underlying lime- 
stone cavernous in 
places. 

Shallow to limestone 
bedrock; limestone 
cavernous in 
places. 


Excess seepage 
because of per- 
meable sub- 
stratum. 

Excess seepage 
because of per- 
meable sub- 
stratum, 


Limestone bedrock 
cavernous in 
places; shallow to 
bedrock, which 
outerops in places. 


Fragipan at 18 to 30 
inches; in some 
places stratified 
gravel, sand, and 
clay in lower 
horizons. 

Rapidly permeable 
substratum; flag- 
stones in lower 
horizons and 
throughout soil 
in places. 


Underlying lime- 
stone cavernous 
in places; seepage 
along underlying 
clayey residuum. 

Fragipan at 18 to 30 
inches; excess 
seepage because of 
permeable sub- 
stratum; possible 
seepage along 
fragipan. 

Fragipan or ce- 
mented hardpan 
at 18 to 30 inches; 
permeable sub- 
stratum in places; 
bedrock cavernous 
in places. 


Fair to good 
stability. 


Clayey soil; poor 
stability and 
hard to compact. 


Fair to good 
stability. 


Fair to good 
stability. 


Poor to fair 
stability. 


Fair stability------. 


Good to fair stabil- 
ity. 


Good stability-_----- 


Fair stability; likely 
to slide on steep 
banks. 


Fair stability----.-. 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Slowly permeable, 
clayey subsoil; 
seepage in places. 


Perched water table 
above fragipan 
during wet periods. 


Perched water table 
above fragipan 
during long wet 
periods. 


Perched water table 
above pan during 
wet periods; 
slowly permeable 
clayey subsoil in 
places. 


Irrigation 


Low available 
water-holding 
capacity and 
shallow root zone. 


Moderately low 
available water- 
holding capacity. 


Low available 
water-holding 
capacity and 
rapid permea- 
bility; shallow 
root zone; pre- 
dominantly steep 
slopes. 

Moderate to mod- 
erately low avail- 
able water-hold- 
ing capacity. 


Fragipan limits root 
zone to upper 2 
feet. 


Predominantly 
steep slopes. 


Predominantly 
steep slopes. 


Pan limits root zone 
to upper 2 feet. 


Pan limits root zone 
to upper 2 feet. 
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Terraces and 
diversions ! 


Shallow to bed- 
rock, which 
outcrops in 
places; clayey 
subsoil. 


(). 


Shallow to cherty 
limestone bed- 
rock, 


Outcrops of lime- 
stone bedrock 
in places; 
clayey subsoil. 


(). 


(*). 


(*). 


). 


(4). 
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Soil series and map symbols 


Dowellton (DsB).---------- 


Dunning (Du)_-_---------- 


Egam (Eg).--------------- 


Etowah (EtB, EtC2)__------ 


Fairmount (FaC).-.-------- 


Frankstown (FrC, FrD)_----- 


Greendale (GrC, GsB)___----- 


Gullied land (Gu).---.------ 


Hagerstown (HaB2, HaC2)-- 
Hampshire (HbB, HbB2, 
HbC2, HbD2, HcC3, 


HcD3). 


Hampshire-Colbert = com- 
plex (HeB2, HeC2, HeD2, 
HhC3, HhD3). 


Hermitage (HmB, HmB2)-_-- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Winter 
grading 


Not suitable _~ 


Not suitable -_ 


Not suitable -- 


Fair to poor___ 


Fair to good -- 


Poor to fair___ 


Not suitable -- 


Poor to fair. 


Poor to fair__- 


Poor to fair... 


Poor to fair__- 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 5 


Suitability for— 


Taste 7.—Engineering interpretations 


Suitability as source of — 


Road Road fill Topsoil Sand and 
subgrade gravel 
Poor__.------ Poor__------- POOresesceee= Not suitable -_ 
Poor__.---.-- Pooresi2242 22 Poor. 2-ses2 Not suitable _ 
Poorsssenccs Poor to fair.__| Poor to fair...| Not suitable. 
Fair to poor...) Fair-...------ Fair to good._| Not suitable_- 
Poor._------- Poor_._------ Poor to not Not suitable __ 
suitable. 
Fair to good_.| Good_.------ Poor to fair._-] Not suitable -- 


Poor to fair_._} Fair to good_- 


Poor to fair..-| Poor to fair__- 


Poor.__------ Poor to fair__- 
Poor....----- Poor to fair__- 
Poor..------- Poor....-..-- 


Fair to poor..| Fair to good —. 


Good to fair. .| Not suitable._ 


POOP. asec Not suitable __ 
Fairecos Not suitable . - 
Poor...----.- Not suitable -- 
Poor...------ Not suitable _- 


Fair to good..| Not suitable - 


Soil features affecting— 


Vertical alinement 
for highways 


Materials 


Very fine textured 
material; plastic clay 
subsoil in all places; 
limestone bedrock at 
2 to 6 feet. 


Limestone bedrock at 
3 to 6 feet. 


Bedrock at 2 to 10 feet 
in places. 


Limestone bedrock at 
3 to 10 feet. 


Shallow to limestone 
bedrock; outcrops 
in places. 


Layers of soil material 
interspersed between 
bands of chert at 2 
to 3 feet. 


Limestone bedrock at 
3 to 6 feet. 


Bedrock, outcrops of 
bedrock, and possi- 
ble slippage in col- 
luvial soil material. 


Limestone bedrock; 
outcrops in places. 


Limestone or sandy 
limestone inter- 
bedded with shale 
bedrock; outcrops in 
places. 


Limestone bedrock; 
outcrops in places. 


Subject to slides in 
cut slopes. 


of soils—Continued 


Vertical alinement 
for highways—Con. 
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Soil features affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Drainage 


High water table in 
depressions. 


Seasonally high water 
table; slowly 
permeable clayey 
subsoil; subject to 
occasional flood- 


ing. 
Seasonally high 
water table; 
slowly permeable 
lower subsoil; 
subject to occa- 
sional flooding. 
Good drainage. - - --- 


Seepage during long 
wet periods; 
slowly permeable 
clay subsoil. 

Good drainage-.---- 


Seasonally high 
water table and 
seepage at 1% to 
2 feet in places; 
subject to flooding 
that deposits 
sediments. 

Variable__..--.----- 


Possible seepage 
over bedrock; 
slowly permeable 
clayey subsoil. 

Possible seepage 
over bedrock; 
slowly permeable 
clayey subsoil. 


Seepage over lime- 
stone bedrock; 
slowly permeable 
clayey subsoil. 


Possible seepage 
over underlying 
clayey residuum 
or bedrock. 


Reservoir area 


Limestone bedrock 
cavernous in 
places. 


Underlying lime- 
stone Cavernous 
in places. 


Underlying lime- 
stone cavernous 
in places. 


Excess seepage in 
places because of 
stratified beds of 
gravel. 

Shallow to limestone 
bedrock; limestone 
cavernous in 
places. 

Excess seepage in 
most places be- 
cause of permea- 
ble soil material 
and substratum. 

Excess seepage in 
most places be- 
cause of permea- 
ble soil material 
and substratum. 


Shallow to bedrock, 
which outcrops in 
places; bedrock 
may be cavernous 
in places; excess 
silting. 

Shallow to bedrock, 
which outcrops in 
places; limestone 
bedrock. 

Shallow to limestone 
bedrock, which 
outcrops in 
places; limestone 
is cavernous in 
places. 

Shallow to bedrock, 
which outcrops in 
places; bedrock is 
cavernous in 
places. 


Underlying lime- 
stone is cavernous 
in places. 


Embankment 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Very clayey ma- 
terial; difficult to 
compact. 


Very clayey ma- 
terial; difficult to 
compact. 


Fair to poor sta- 
bility. 


Fair stability.---.-- 


Very clayey ma- 
terial; difficult to 
compact. 


Fair to good sta- 
bility. 


Fair to good sta- 
bility. 


Variable soil ma- 
terial, 


Clayey subsoil ma- 
terial has fair sta- 
bility but is diffi- 
cult to compact. 

Clayey subsoil ma- 
terial has fair sta- 
bility. but is diffi- 
cult to compact. 


Clayey subsoil ma- 
terial has fair 
stability but is 
difficult to com- 
pact. 


Fair to good sta- 
bility. 


Slowly permeable 
clay subsoil; high 
water table and 
seepage in de- 
pressions. 


Seasonally high 
water table; 
slowly permeable 
subsoil; subject 
to flooding. 


Seasonally high 
water table; 
slowly permeable 
subsoil; subject 
to flooding. 


Irrigation 


Poorly drained in 
depressions, and 
low available 
water-holding 
capacity in other 
places. 

Poorly drained__.-.- 


Low available 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Chert content re- 
duces the avail- 
able water-holding 
capacity. 


Chert in places 
causes rapid 
permeability and 
reduces available 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Not suitable_..----- 


Slowly permeable 
subsoil; mod- 
erately low to low 
available water- 
holding capacity. 


Slowly permeable 
clayey subsoil and 
moderately low to 
low available 
water-holding 
capacity. 

i} 


Terraces and 
diversions ! 


Nearly level. 


Level to nearly 
level. 


Level to nearly 
level. 


(). 


Shallow to bed- 
rock, which out- 
crops in places; 

see subsoil. 
4 


Level to nearly 
level in de- 
pressions, and 
narrow, V- 
shaped valleys. 


Dissected by close 
network of 
moderately deep 
to deep gullies, 


Outcrops of lime- 
stone bedrock 
in places; clay 
subsoil. 

Outerops of bed- 
rock in places; 
clayey subsoil. 


Outcrops of bed- 
rock in places; 
clayey subsoil. 


(). 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 5 


Taare —Lngineering interpretations 


Soil series and map symbols 


Hicks (HnB2, HnC2, HoC3)_. 


Humphreys (HpB, 
HpD2, HrB, HrC2). 


HpC2, 


Huntington (Hs, Ht, Hu)... 


Inman (ImC,1mD, ImE, InC3, 
InD3, [nE3). 


Lanton (La)_._._-_-._..--- 


Lindside (Le, Ld, Ln, Lp)---- 


Made land (Ma)...----.-.-- 


Maury (MbA, MbB, MbB2, 
MbC2, McC3), 


Melvin (Me)...---.-.------_ 


Mercer (MfB2)_.-..---.---.- 

Mimosa (MhC2, MhD2, 
MhE2, MkD3, MkE3, 
MIB2,  MIC2, MID2, 
MmD3) 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Suitability for— 


Suitability as source of— 


Soil features affecting— 


Vertical alinement 


Winter Road Road fill Topsoil Sand and for highways 
grading subgrade gravel 
Matcrials 
Poor to fair_.-} Fair.....---- Fair_......-- Fair-...--..- Not suitable. -| Shallow to sandy 


Poor to fair__- 


Not suitable 
to poor. 


Not suitable - - 


Not suitable __ 


Not suitable. - 


Poor to fair... 


Not suitable__ 


Poor to fair___ 


Poor to fair__- 


Poor to fair___ 


Variable... .- 


Poor to fair... 


Poor_--.-.--- 


Poor...------ 


Fair to good. 


Fair to good__ 


Fair to good_. 


Poor to fair___ 


Fair to good __ 


Fair to good._ 


Poor to fair. _ 


Poor to fair... 


Poor to not 
suitable. 


Not suitable __ 


Not suitable. 


Not suitable __ 


Not suitable - . 


Not suitable _ - 


Not suitable - ~ 
Not suitable. . 


Not suitable __ 


Not suitable _- 


Not suitable _. 


limestone inter- 
bedded with shale. 


Stratified layers or 
bands of chert and, 
in places, shale; in- 
durated layer or 
fragipan at 2 to 3 
feet in places. 

Limestone at 2 to 10 
feet. 


Shallow to interbedded 
sandy limestone and 
shale bedrock. 


Limestone at 2 to 6 feet_ 


Limestone at 2 to 10 
feet. 


Bedrock and, in some 
places, buried debris. 

Limestone bedrock at 
3 to 8 feet. 


Underlain by limestone. 


Limestone bedrock; 
fragipan or heavy 
plastic clay at 15 to 
30 inches. 


Limestone bedrock; out- 
crops in places. 
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of soils—Continued 


EE NONE RS a kr ee SS 
Soil features affecting—Continued 


Vertical alinement 


Drainage 


Good drainage ------ 


Possible seepage at 
2 to 3 feet; per- 
meable substra- 
tum. 


Subject to occasional 
flooding and short 
periods of ponding. 


Possible seepage over 
bedrock near base 
of steep slopes; 
slowly permeable 
clayey subsoil. 


Seasonally high 
water table, slowly 
permeable clayey 
subsoil; subject to 
occasional flood- 


ing. 

Seasonally high 
water table, seep- 
age at 2 to 3 feet; 
subject to occa- 
sional flooding or 
ponding. 

Variable____.---.--- 


Good drainage_._--- 


Seasonally high 
water table satu- 
rates soil for long 
periods; subject to 
overflow; slowly 
permeable subsoil 
in most places. 

Perched water table 
above fragipan or 
heavy plastic clay 
during long wet 
periods. 


Possible seepage 
over limestone 
bedrock; slowly 
permeable clayey 
subsoil. 


| for highways—Con. 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir arca 


Embankment 


Shallow and excess 
seepage because 
of rapidly per- 
meable substra- 


tum, 

Permeable substra- 
tum; excess 
seepage. 


Possible excess secp- 
age because of 
stratified layers of 
gravel and sand, 
or because of 
caverns in under- 
lying limestone. 

Shallow to inter- 
bedded sandy 
limestone and 
shale; possible 
excess seepage 
over and through 
bedrock. 

Underlying lime- 
stone is cavernous 
in places. 


Underlying lime- 
stone is cavernous 
in places; seepage 
through permeable 
subsoil. 


Variable___...-----. 


Limestone bedrock; 
is cavernous in 
places; excess 
seepage in places 
because of rapidly 
permeable sub- 
stratum. 


Saturated for long 
periods; possible 
seepage over 
underlying lime- 
stone. 


Limestone bedrock 
is cavernous in 
places; possible 
seepage along 
fragipan or clay 
layer. 

Limestone bedrock 
is cavernous in 
places; and out- 
crops in places. 


Fair to good sta- 
bility. 


Fair to good sta- 
bility. 


Fair to good stability. 


Fair to good sta- 
bility. 


Poor stability and 
difficult to com- 
pact. 


Fair to good sta- 
bility. 


Variable__..-------- 
Fair stability...-.-- 


Mostly silt and clay; 
fair to poor 
stability. 


Poor to fair stability. 


Fair to poor sta- 
bility; clayey soil 
material. 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Seasonally high 
water table and 
slowly permeable 
subsoil; subject to 
flooding. 


Seasonally high 
water table; sub- 
ject to occasional 
flooding or pond- 
ing. 


Variable..._.------- 


Seasonally high 
water table satu- 
rates soil for long 
periods; subject to 
overflow and 
ponding. 


Perched water table 
during long wet 
periods. 


Irrigation 


Moderately low 
available water- 
holding capacity 
and rapidly per- 
meable subsoil. 


Low available water- 
_ holding capacity; 
slowly permeable 
subsoil. 


Variable; generally 
not suitable. 


Soil saturated for 
long periods; sub- 
ject to flooding 
and ponding. 


Fragipan restricts 
root growth to 
upper 2 feet. 


Slowly permeable 
subsoil; mod- 
erately low to low 
available water- 
holding capacity. 


nee 


Terraces and 
diversions ! 


(*). 


(*). 


Level to nearly 
level. 


Shallow to bedrock; 
clayey subsoil; 
predominantly 
steep slopes. 


Level to nearly 
level. 


Level to nearly 
level. 


Variable; generally 
not suitable. 
4 


Level to nearly 
level. 


(). 


Clayey subsoil; 
outcrops of lime- 
stone bedrock 
in places. 
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Taste 7—Zngineering interpretations 


Soil series and map symbols 


Suitability for— 


Suitability as souree of— 


Soil features affecting— 


Mimosa very rocky soils 
(MnE). 


Mimosa and Ashwood very 
rocky soils (MoD). 


Mine pits and dumps (Mp)-_ 


Mine land, reclaimed (Mr)_-- 


Mountview (MsB, MsC2, 
MvB, MvB2, MvC, MvC2, 
MvC3, MvD, MvD2). 
Robertsville (Rb)_....---_-- 


Rockland (Rc)--.----------- 


Sees (Sc)_-..--------------- 


Sequatchie (Se) 


Stiversville (SrC3, SrD3, StB2, 
StC2, StD2). 


Winter Road 
grading subgrade 
POOP ca daed ce Poors wees 
POOR oo lons POOP Sc 3225 
Not suitable..! Poor.__-_.._- 
Not suitable__| Poor_.--_---- 


Not suitable. - 


Poor to fair___ 


Not suitable __ 


Poor to fair__. 


Poor to fair__- 


Fair; poor be- 
low 5 ft. 


Fair to good-_- 


Vertical alinement 
for highways 


Road fill Topsoil Sand and 
gravel 
Materials 

Poorsnnc-sce2 POorscsscaeus Not suitable_.| Shallow to limestone; 
outcrops of limestone 
cover 10 to 50 percent 
of surface. 

POOP sce s Poor race 585-2 Not suitable -- 


Poor to fair__. 


Poor to fair___ 


Fair to good; 
poor below 
5 ft. 


Fair to good_- 


Not suitable 
to poor. 


Not suitable __ 


Not suitable 
to poor. 


Not suitable __ 


Fair to good _-| Not suitable_ _ 

Poor__-..---- Not suitable .._ 

Not suitable_-| Not suitable__ 

Poor to not Not suitable -- 
suitable. 

Good__-..----] Not suitable_- 


Fair to good.-| Not suitable__ 


Shallow to limestone; 


outcrops of limestone | 


cover 10 to 50 per- 
cent of surface. 


Limestone or sandy lime- 
stone interbedded 
with shale bedrock; 
outcrops of bedrock, 
stones or boulders, 
and loose, uneven 
piles of soil material 
in places. 

Limestone or sandylime- 
stone interbedded 
with shale bedrock; 
outcrops of bedrock, 
stones, or boulders 
in places. 

Underlain by stratified 
layers or bands of 
chert. 

Underlain by lime- 
stone in most places; 
fragipan or heavy 
plastic subsoil is at 
15 to 30 inches. 


Outcrops of limestone, 
shale, or chert cover 
50 to more than 90 
percent of the 
surface, 

Limestone at 3 to 6 
feet. 


Underlain by limestone 
or sandy limestone 
interbedded with 
shale; stratified 
layers of sand, silt, 
clay, or gravel in 
places. 

Interbedded sandy 
limestone and shale 
bedrock at 2 to 5 
feet. 


of soiis—Continued 
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Vertical alinement 
for highways—Con. 
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Soil features affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Drainage 


Reservoir area 


Embankment 


Possible seepage 
over limestone 
bedrock; slowly 
permeable clayey 
subsoil. 


Possible seepage 
over limestone 
bedrock; slowly 
permeable clayey 
subsoil. 


Subject to ponding 
in places. 


Subject to ponding 
in places. 


Good drainage_---_- 


High water table; 
fragipan at 15 to 
30 inches, or 
slowly permeable 
clay subsoil; 
subject to ponding 
in most places. 

Variable; surface 
seepage in many 
places. 


Seasonally high 
water table; 
slowly permeable 
clayey subsoil; 
subject to ponding 
and surface 
seepage in places 
during long wet 
periods. 

Subject to occasional 
overflow in most 
places; permeable 
throughout. 


Good drainage - ----- 


Shallow to bedrock; 
10 to 50 percent 
of surface covered 
by outcrops; lime- 
stone bedrock is 
cavernous in 
places. 

Shallow to bedrock; 
10 to 50 percent 
of surface covered 
by outcrops; bed- 
rock is cavernous 
in places. 

Limestone bedrock 
is cavernous in 
places. 


Limestone bedrock 
is cavernous in 
places; excess seep- 
age through per- 
meable sub- 
stratum. 

Permeable sub- 
stratum; excess 
seepage. 

Very slowly 
permeable, 


Limestone is 
cavernous. 


Underlying lime- 
stone is Cavernous 
in places; subsoil 
is slowly 
permeable. 


Underlying lime- 
stone is Cavernous 
in places; per- 
meable soil mate- 
rial; excess 
seepage. 


Bedrock is cavernous 
in places; excess 
seepage through 
subsoil, 


Clayey soil between 
rock outcrops. 


Clayey soil between 
rock outcrops. 


Materials are 
variable. 


Materials are 
variable. 


Very silty in upper 
2 or 8 feet; fair 
stability. 

Mostly silt and clay; 
fair to poor 
stability. 


Very little soil 
material. 


Fair stability.-_..... 


Fair to good 
stability. 


Fair to good 
stability. 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Trrigation 


Terraces and 
diversions ! 


Subject to ponding 
in places. 


High water table; 
fragipan at 15 to 
30 inches, or 
slowly permeable 
clayey subsoil. 


Seasonally high 
water table and 
slowly permeable 
clayey subsoil; 
subject to ponding 
and surface 
seepage in places. 


Clayey texture 
throughout re- 
tards infiltration. 


Poorly drained; low 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Not suitable____-__- 


Not suitable___-___- 


Variable_...-------- 


Not suitable.---.---- 


Shallow, clayey 
subsoil; out- 
crops of lime- 
stone cover 10 to 
50 percent of 
surface. 


Shallow, clayey 
subsoil; outcrops 
of limestone 
cover 10 to 50 
percent of sur- 
face, 

Variable. 


Stones, boulders, 
and outcrops of 
limestone bed- 
rock in places. 


(). 


Level to nearly 
level. 


Not suitable. 


). 


Predominantly 


level to nearly 
level. 


(). 
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Tania 7.—Engineering interpretations 
Suitability for— Suitability as source of-— Soil features affecting— 
. ' Vertical alinement 
Soil series and map symbols pete 
Winter Road Road fill Topsoil Sand and for Dis UW ays 
grading subgrade gravel 
Materials 
Sulphura (SuD, SuE, SuE3)--] Fair to good--| Poor to fair__- Good__-____- POOR cba ses Not suitable. _| Shallow to shale bed- 
rock; subject to 
slides in cut slopes. 
Taft (TaB, Tb)------.------ Not suitable__| Poor_.__.---- Pooreneeesese Poorssvecuetes Not suitable__| Underlain by lime- 
stone; fragipan at 
16 to 30 inches. 
Talbott (TfB3, TfC3, TsB2, | Poor to fair-..| Poor_.-__.--- Poor to fair.._| Poor....---.- Not suitable_.| Limestone bedrock; 
TsC2). outerops in places. 
Talbott very rocky soils | Poor to fair__.| Poor-_...-_.. Poor to fair-__| Poor--..----- Not suitable. _| Limestone bedrock; 
(TvD). outcrops of lime- 
stone cover 10 to 
50 percent of the 
surface. 


a 


1 Suitable slope gradients are assumed. 
2 Soil has good natural drainage. 


foundation. In some places, the clay layer is cut out be- 
fore the pavement is constructed. This may not be feasi- 
ble in low, flat, or poorly drained areas, and an embank- 
ment section is used so that the roadway can be built well 
above the clay layer. Boulders, flagstones, and stones are 
likely to cause grading problems, 

Vertical alinement of roads is affected by poor drainage, 
a high water table, and flooding. Consequently, an em- 
bankment section is constructed on Melvin, Dunning, 
Captina, and other soils with excess water so that the 
roadway is above high water. In addition to these soils 
that have too much water, most of the soils on the bottoms 
and low stream terraces also need an embankment section 
because they are occasionally flooded. Interceptor ditches 
or underdrains may be needed where there is surface seep- 
age, which is common at the base of slopes in deposits of 
local alluvium. The slumping or sliding of the overlymg 
material may be a result of seepage in the backslopes of 
cuts. The depth to bedrock also affects vertical alinement. 

Tn most of the county earthwork is difficult during long 
wet periods, but it is possible to excavate, haul, and com- 
pact the better drained, coarse-grained soil materials. The 
silty and clayey materials may absorb so much water dur- 
ing wet periods that they cannot be readily drained to the 
moisture content most favorable for proper compaction. 

Also given in table 7 for each soil is a, rating for the 
suitability of each soil as a source of material for subgrade 
and road fill. The most desirable materials generally are 
coarse grained and easily drained. Natural materials 
that are suitable for use in base courses and road fill are 
scarce in this county. The most suitable deposits are in 
the Baxter, Bodine, Culleoka, Dellrose, Frankstown, 


Sequatchie, and Stiversville soils. Suitable deposits also 
occur in the cherty Armour, Greendale, Huntington, 
Lindside, and Humphreys soils. 

Chert gravel can be used economically for secondary and 
county roads, but normally it is not durable enough to be 
used in concrete structures or for base materials in pri- 
mary roads. Crushed limestone is much more satisfac- 
tory, but in poor soil, chert can be used under suitable 
crushed limestone to decrease the amount required. Most 
natural deposits of chert are in the western part of the 
county, and resembling them there are some remnants of 
cherty deposits in the eastern two-thirds on the upper 
slopes and ridgetops of the higher hills. Limestone is 
plentiful and readily accessible throughout the central and 
eastern parts of the county. 

Each soil listed in table 7 is rated as a source of topsoil 
and as a source of sand and gravel. Because the original 
surface layer of most soils in? inches thick or less and may 
even be absent, the rating as a source of topsoil generally 
refers to the material below the thin surface layer. The 
rating, however, applies to the entire soil profile in the 
Huntington, Lindside, and a few other young soils. 

Soil features that affect conservation structures and 
practices are also given in table 7. The construction of 
farm ponds is impeded by permeable substrata, cavernous 
bedrock, and inadequate or insufficient embankment mate- 
rial. Stored water may be lost in soils that have perme- 
able substratum near the surface or have underlying 
cavernous bedrock. In soils that are shallow over bed- 
rock a small amount of fill material is available, and if the 
pede is cavernous limestone, the caverns are close to the 
surface. 


of soils—Continued 


Vertical alinement 


Drainage 


Seepage over shale 
bedrock, 


High or perched 
water table sat- 
urates soil above 
fragipan for long 
periods; subject to 
ponding in places; 
slowly permeable. 
clayey subsoil. 

Seepage over Jime- 
stone bedrock; 
slowly permeable 


for highways—Con. 
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Soil features affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Embankment 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Irrigation 


Terraces and 
diversions ! 


Shallow to shale 
bedrock. 


Underlying lime- 
stone is cavernous 
in places; slowly 
permeable clayey 
subsoil: 


Shallow to bedrock; 
outcrops in places; 
bedrock is cavern- 


Coarse textured, but 
fairly easy to 
compact. 


Mostly silt and clay; 
poor to fair 
stability. 


Clayey material; 
poor to fair 
stability. 


High or perched 
water table above 
fragipan at 16 to 
30 inches; slowly 
permeable clayey 


Shallow soil; low 
available water- 
holding capacity. 


Somewhat poorly 
drained. 


Shallow to shale 
bedrock; pre- 
dominantly 
steep slopes. 

Predominantly 
level to nearly 
level, 


clayey subsoil. ous in places. 


Surface seepage in 
places. 


Small amount of 
clayey soil be- 
tween rocks. 


Outcrops of lime- 
stone bedrock 
cover 10 to 50 
percent of surface. 


3 Soil is well suited to irrigation. 
4 Soil has favorable properties for terraces and diversions. 


Planning engineering soil surveys 


At many construction sites, major variations in the 
soil occur within the depth of the proposed excavation, 
and several kinds’ of soil may be found within a short dis- 
tance. The soil maps and profile descriptions, as well as 
the engineering descriptions given in this subsection, 
should be used in planning detailed surveys of soils at 
construction sites. By using the information in the soil 
survey report, the soils engineer can take a minimum num- 
ber of soil samples for laboratory testing and can make an 
adequate investigation at a minimum cost. 


Formation and Classification 
of Soils 


Soil is the product of the integrated action of parent 
material, climate, living organisms, topography, and 
time. 
earth, depend upon the combined influences of (1) the 
physical.and mineralogical composition of the parent ma- 
terial, (2) the climate under which the soil material has 
accumulated, (3) the plant and animal life in and on the 
soil, (4) the relief, or lay of the land, and (5) the length 
of time these forces have acted upon the soil material. 

The interrelations among these five factors of soil for- 
mation are complex, and none of the interrelationships are 
uniform over the face of the earth. As a result of the 
many different combinations of these factors, the effect of 
any one factor is difficult to isolate. 


subsoil. 

oatcddes wee ere Slowly permeable Outcrops of bed- 
clayey subsoil and rock in places; 
moderately low clayey subsoil. 
to low available 
water-holding 
capacity. 

(ewe a tera weg eule Low available water- | Outcrops of lime- 


holding capacity; stone bedrock 


The characteristics of a soil, at any point on the. 


cover 10 to 50 
percent of 
surface. 


slowly permeable. 


This section presents the outstanding morphological 
characteristics of the soils of Williamson County and re- 
lates them to the five factors of soil formation. The first 
part of this section deals with the environment in which 
the soils exist and the part environment has played in de- 
termining their morphology. The second part deals with 
the classification of soils. In the third part are chemical 
and mechanical analyses of some representative soils. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Williamson County is in the Interior Low Plateau 
physiographic province and is divided into two parts—the 
Central Basin, or Nashville Basin, and the Highland Rim 
(2). The eastern two-thirds of the county is in the Cen- 
tral Basin, and the western one-third is on the Highland 
Rim. 

Climate and vegetation are factors of soil formation 
that are relatively uniform throughout the county. Par- 
ent material, relief, and time are the dominant factors 
that account for differences among the soils in the county. 


Parent material 


The weathering of rock provides the parent material of 
soils. The character of the rock affects the kind of pro- 
file that develops and the degree of this development. In 
a few places the rock almost entirely determines the soil 
profile. In most places, however, the degree of profile de- 
velopment depends on the combined influence of the other 
soil-forming factors. 
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The parent materials of the soils in Williamson County 
are in two broad classes: (1) materials residual from 
weathering rocks; and (2) materials transported by water, 
wind, and gravity, or by combinations of these, and laid 
down as deposits of sand, silt, clay, and rock fragments. 
Residual materials are related directly to the underlying 
rocks from which they have weathered, and the trans- 
ported materials are related directly to the soils or rocks 
from which they were moved. 

In Williamson County the parent materials of the resid- 
ual soils were derived largely from limestone and shale, 
but there is evidence that a thin layer of windblown silt 
has been deposited over the weathered residuum. ‘This 
is especially evident on the Highland Rim. Geologically, 
the rock formations underlying the soils of the county are 
level bedded, are of sedimentary origin, and vary in age 
from the lower Ordovician to the Mississippian (2). 

The rock formations of the Highland Rim are cherty 
limestone and shale that resist weathering. In this area 
most of the soils have developed in residuum from siliceous 
limestone and ghale and in the loess mantle overlying resid- 
uum from cherty limestone (fig. 32). Parent material 


Figure 32.—The rock from which the cherty creep parent material 
of the Sulphura soils was derived. 


and relief were the dominant factors influencing the mor- 
phology of these soils. 

The Central Basin is underlain by relatively soluble 
limestone that is nearly free of chert. On the basis of the 
phosphate in the limestone formations, the Central Basin 
can be divided into two parts: (1) The outer Central 
Basin, which is medium to high in phosphate, and (2) 
the inner Central Basin, which is low in phosphate. In 

eneral, many of the soils in these two areas of the Central 
Bas have ‘similar morphological characteristics, For 
example, the soils of the Maury and Hagerstown. series 
have many similar profile characteristics. These soils 
differ chiefly in that the Maury soils are medium to high 
in phosphate and the Hagerstown soils are low in phos- 
phate. 

Transported parent materials are general alluvium and 
local alluvium, both of which can be young or old. 
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Young alluvium had been deposited recently and consists 
of materials that have been changed little or none by the 
soil-forming processes. Old alluvium consists of ma- 
terials that have been deposited long enough for the soil- 
forming processes to change them in varying degrees. 

The sides and floors of the stream valleys in the county 
are mostly deposits of old and young general alluvium. 
Most of the alluvial materials have been washed from soils 
derived from limestone residuum. The Armour and 
Captina have developed on terraces in old general allu- 
vium; the Huntington, Lindside, Egam, and other soils 
on the flood plains are developing in young general allu- 
vium., 

Local alluvium consists of soil materials that have been 
transported short distances by water, gravity, or a com- 
bination of both, and have been deposited along small 
drainageways, in sinkholes or depressions, and at the base 
of slopes. The Sees soil and the local alluvial phase of 
Huntington soils are examples of soils developed m young 
local alluvium that was derived from residuum of lime- 
stone. The Hermitage and Dellrose are examples of soils 
developed in old local alluvium. 


Climate 


Climate directly affects the accumulation of parent ma- 
terial and the forming of soil horizons. It influences the 
rates at which rocks weather and minerals decompose, 
and it influences the processes of leaching, eluviation, and 
illuviation. Indirectly, climate controls the kinds of 
plants and animals that thrive in a particular region. 

Williamson County has a warm, humid, temperate cli- 
mate. The climate is relatively uniform throughout the 
county, but the moderate differences in elevation cause a 
slight variation in the number and severity of frosts, In 
general, precipitation is uniform throughout the county. 
‘Winters are moderate and summersare warm, The differ- 
ences between average seasonal temperatures are not ex- 
treme. The soils are frozen to a shallow depth for only 
short periods during winter, and a temperature of 100° 
F. or above is not frequent during summer. 

This kind of climate favors rapid physical and chemical 
processes that decompose rocks, minerals, and organic 
matter. The temperature and rainfall, especially, favor 
intensive leaching, eluviation, illuviation, and oxidation. 

Many soil characteristics common to most of the mature 
soils in Williamson County are the result of the uniform 
action of climate on. the soil material. These character- 
istics include the moderate to low content of organic matter, 
the small amount of bases, the strongly weathered parent 
materials, and the strongly oxidized soil. Strong oxida- 
tion is indicated by reddish, brownish, and yellowish 
colors. 

The small local differences in climate, which are caused 
by variations of slope, aspect, and drainage, affect. the 
formation of soils throughout the county. On the steeper 
slopes facing south and west, the average daily and annual 
temperatures are higher than those pega: on slopes 
facing north and east. Because of the slightly higher 
temperatures, organic matter decays, or burns out, faster 
on the south and west slopes than it does on the north and 
east slopes. Consequently, the soils on the south and west 
slopes are slightly lighter colored, drier, and lower in 
organic-matter content. These differences resulting from 
differences in temperature are noticeable and of some 
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practical significance, but they are of minor importance 
In accounting for major variations among the soils in the 
county. 

Climate has greatly influenced many of the outstanding 
characteristics of the mature, well-drained soils of 
Williamson County, but the differences in climate are not 
enough to account for the broad differences among the 
soils. 

Living organisms 

Living organisms, both plants and animals, are impor- 
tant in soil formation, chiefly in horizon differentiation, 
or the forming of horizons, and less in the accumulation 
of parent materials. Many of the gains, losses, transfers, 
and alterations within a soil are caused by, or influenced 
by, the organisms that live in and on the ail 

Plants largely determine the kinds and amounts of 
organic matter that go into a soil under normal conditions 
and the way in which the organic matter is added. 
Plants also play an important role in changes of the base 
status and in the leaching processes of a soil through the 
nutrient cycle. To a certain extent, plants also alter the 
soil microclimate. 

Animals convert complex compounds into simpler 
forms, add their own bodies to the organic matter, and 
influence many of the physical properties of soils as a 
result of their activities. 

All activities of living organisms in and on the soil do 
not contribute to profile development. In many profiles, 
horizons that have formed are mixed by plants and 
animals, 

In general, the soils of Williamson County developed 
under a fairly uniform forest of hardwoods mixed with 
some cedar trees. Differences probably existed in the 
density of forest stands, in the relative proportion of 
species, and in the associated ground cover. These dif- 
ferences probably were not sufficient to justify the marked 
differences in the properties among the well-drained and 
well-developed soils of the county. 

Most of the trees that grow in the county are deciduous 
and feed deeply on plant nutrients. These deciduous 
trees contain larger amounts of plant nutrients than co- 
niferous trees, and they return larger amounts to the soil 
in fallen leaves and twigs. Thus, the vegetation has 
counteracted the leaching processes, 

The plants and animals that live on a soil are its pri- 
mary source of organic material. Most of this material 
accumulates on the surface and is acted upon by micro- 
organisms, fungi, earthworms, and other forms of life, 
and by direct chemical reaction. The material is then 
mixed with the upper part of the mineral portion of the 
soil. Most soils of the county originally had a thin layer 
of organic material, in various stages of decomposition, on 
the surface and in the upper few inches of the surface 
layer or A horizon. 

Organic materials decompose rather rapidly in Wil- 
liamson County because of the temperature and moisture, 
the character of the organic material, and, presumably, 
the micropopulation. ‘These factors, together with condi- 
tions favorable to leaching, have formed, in most of the 
soils, a thin Al horizon that contains a moderate amount 
of organic matter, an A2 horizon that contains a relatively 
small amount, and a B horizon with a very small amount. 
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Little is known of how micro-organisms, fungi, insects, 
earthworms, and rodents influence the formation of the 
soils in the county, except that their activity is largely con- 
fined to the uppermost part of the soil material. Presum- 
ably, the environment ts favorable for these organisms to 
thrive. 


Relief 


Relief, or lay of the land, is determined mainly by the 
underlying bedrock, by the geologic history of the region, 
and by dissecting streams. Relief actually influences or 
modifies the other four soil-forming factors. Other things 
being equal, profiles are shallower and horizons are more 
alike in soils on steeper slopes than in soils on more nearly 
level slopes, and runoff, drainage, and erosion are greater. 
The exposure, or aspect, of a slope alters in varying degrees 
the microclimate and the kinds and amounts of living 
organisms in and on a soil. 

The present relief of Williamson County is a result of 
the arching of the strata and the geologic erosion after the 
Cincinnati anticline formed. The lifting, the center of 
which is to the east of the county, hastened erosion; and 
after the resistant cherty limestones and shales of the Mis- 
sissippian Age were removed, the more soluble underlying 
Ordivician limestones were also removed. Erosion along 
the anticline is still progressing, and the Central Basin is 
slowly being enlarged by the continuing retreat of the 
Highland Rim escarpment. 

The Highland Rim was originally an old, high, undu- 
lating plateau. The uplifting of the Cincinnati anticline 
accounts for the Highland Rim in the county having 300 
to 400 feet differences in elevation. The elevation of the 
Highland Rim ranges from about 1,200 feet in the eastern 
part of the county to about 800 feet in the western part. 
Slopes range from 2 to more than 40 percent. The steep- 
est. slopes, or roughest parts of the Highland Rim, are 
along the edge bordering the Central Basin, where dissect- 
ing streams have formed steep, rounded hills, spurs, and 
isolated hills that extend far out into the Basin. 

The present surface of the Central Basin was formed 
by the erosion of a plain that originally coincided with 
the surface of the Highland Rim. The slopes of the 
Central Basin in Williamson County range from 0 to more 
than 30 percent, but most of this area is less dissected 
than the Highland Rim. Elevations of the Central Basin 
range from about 600 feet in the eastern part to about 900 
feet in the western part. 

Runoff is rapid on most of the steeper slopes, and soil 
materials are washed away almost as fast as they are 
formed. Consequently, climate and living organisms have 
influenced the formation of soils only slightly, and pro- 
files with distinct, genetically related horizons have not 
developed. 

In some level to gently sloping areas where the soil 
materials have been in place for a long time, internal and 
external drainage are slow and erosion has been slight. 
In these places the soils have developed characteristics 
that differentiate them from well-drained, well-developed 
soils of the same area, origin, and age. 

Where alluvium has been in place for only a short time, 
most of the soils do not have well-defined, genetically re- 
lated horizons. 
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Time 

The time required for soil to develop depends mainly 
on the combined influences of parent material, topography, 
climate, and living organisms, Generally, much more 
time is required for parent material to accumulate than 
for the different horizons to form. Less time is generally 
required for a soil to develop in humid, warm regions of 
luxuriant vegetation than is required in dry or cold regions 
of sparse. vegetation. Also, less time is required if the 
parent material is coarse textured than if it is fine textured. 

Soils vary considerably in age. The degree that horizons 
differ depends on the maturity of the soil. Generally, the 
older or more mature soils have thicker, more numerous 
genetically related horizons than have younger soils. 

The soils of Williamson County range trom very young 
to old. On first bottoms, in depressions, and along small 
drainageways, most of the soils are young. They con- 
sist of recent deposits that have weakly developed or un- 
developed profiles. The soils are old or mature if they 
developed in parent materials that have been in place a 
long time and have reached an approximate state of 
equilibrium with their environment. 


Classification of Soils by 
Higher Categories 


Differences among soils are local and regional and may 
be great or small, but the local differences are generally 
smaller than the regional differences. Although regional 
differences in soils are generally related to differences in 
climate and in the amount and activity of living organisms, 
in places regional differences reflect differences in parent 
materials, topography, or age. In the United States, soils 
are classified in the higher categories on the basis of their 
regional differences. 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 5 


The natural classification of soils consists of six cate- 
gories. Beginning at the highest the categories are (1 
order, (2) suborder, (3) great soil group, (4) family, (5 
series, and (6) type. 

In the field, soils are classified in series, types, and 
phases, and are identified by kinds and numbers of hori- 
zons, texture and chemical composition of each horizon, 
and other characteristics. Attention has been given mostly 
to the classification of soils into types and series within 
counties or comparable areas and to subsequent grouping 
of series into great'soil groups and orders. 

The zonal, intrazonal, and azonal orders are in the 
highest category of the soil classification system (15). In 
the zonal order are soils that have well-developed char- 
acteristics reflecting the influence of climate and living or- 
ganisms—the active factors of soil formation. In the 
intrazonal order are soils having characteristics that are 
more or less well-developed and that reflect the dominating 
influence of some local factor of parent material or relief 
over the normal effects of climate and living organisms. 
The azonal order consists of soils that lack well-developed 
characteristics because of youth, relief, or resistant parent 
materials, 

A great soil group is made up of one or several groups 
of soil series with fundamental characteristics in com- 
mon. Tach group has its central concept and includes 
intergrades toward other great soil groups, but the dom- 
inant properties of each soil are those of the great soil 
group to which it belongs. There are varying numbers 
of great soil groups in each order, but only those repre- 
sented by soils in Williamson County are discussed in the 
following pages. 

In table 8 the soil series of the county are classified 
by order and great soil group, and some of the factors 
that have contributed to morphological differences are 
given. 


TaBLE 8.—Soil series classified by order and great soil group and some factors that have contributed to their formation 


Order, great soil group, | Distinguishing characteristics of the} Drainage class Parent material Slope /Degree of de- 
and series profile ! range velopment ? 
Zonal order 
Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils: 
Central concept— Percent 

Baxter__..----- Brown cherty silt loam over firm, | Well drained____.. Residuum from cherty 5 to 30_--| Strong. 
yellowish-red to red cherty clay ; limestone. 

3 to 10 feet to stratified beds of 
limestone bedrock. 

Braxton. .__--- Dark-brown cherty silt loam over | Well drained__.--- Residuum from phos- 2 to 20__.| Strong. 
yellowish-brown to reddish- phatic limestone 
brown, firm cherty silty clay with some chert, 
loam to clay; 2 to more than 6 
feet to phosphatic limestone 
bedrock. 

Colbert_....--- Dark-brown silt loam over mottled | Well drained and Residuum from argil- 2 to 20_--| Medium to 
yellowish-brown, grayish-brown, moderately well laceous limestone. strong. 
and olive-brown, firm, plastic clay; drained. 

16 inches to more than 5 feet 
to limestone bedrock. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tan 8.— Soil series classified by order and great soil group and some factors that have contributed to their formation—Con. 


Order, great soil group, 
and series 


Distinguishing characteristics of the 
profile ! 


Drainage class 


Zonal order—Con. 
Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils—Continued 
Central concept 
~—Continued 
Humphreys. -.- 


Mountview_____ 


Talbott.-.-.--- 


Grading toward 
Reddish-Brown 
Lateritice soils— 

Etowah. -_.._-- 


Hagerstown. ._- 


Hermitage. ___- 


Grading toward 
Planosols— 
Captina._.._-. 


Dickson-_------ 


Dark-brown to pale-brown silt 
loam over yellowish-brown, 
friable silty clay loam; cherty 
types are dominant; old local 
alluvium or colluvium 2 to more 
than 6 feet thick. 

Grayish-brown silt loam over yel- 
lowish-brown, friable silty clay 
loam; 12 to 40 inches to cherty 
limestone residuum, 

Brown to dark-brown silty clay 
loam or silt loam over yellowish- 
red to reddish-yellow, firm and 
plastic clay; 2 to more than 6 
feet to limestone bedrock. 


Dark-brown silt loam over red- 
dish-brown to yellowish-red, 
friable silty clay loam; old 
alluvium 2 to more than 10 feet 
thick. 

Dark-brown silt loam over strong- 
brown to reddish-brown, friable 
to firm silty clay loam or clay; 
2 to more than 6 feet to lime- 
stone bedrock. 

Dark-brown silt 16am over reddish- 
brown to yellowish-red, friable 
silty clay loam; old local allu- 
vium or colluvium 18 inches to 
more than 6 feet thick. 

Dark-brown silt loam over reddish- 
brown, friable to firm silty clay 
loam or clay; 3 to more than 10 
feet to phosphatic limestone bed- 
rock. 

Dark-brown silt loam over yellow- 
ish-brown to reddish-brown, 
friable silty clay loam or clay 
loam; 3 to more than 5 feet to 
sandy limestone interbedded 
with shale bedrock. 


Dark-brown to dark yellowish- 
brown silt loam over yellowish- 
brown silty clay loam; fragipan 
at depth of 18 to 36 inches. 

Grayish-brown silt loam over 
yellowish-brown silt loam or 
silty clay loam; fragipan at 
depth of 18 to 36 inches, 

Dark-brown silt loam over brown 
to reddish-brown silty clay 
loam; fragipan or compact, 
cemented layer at depth of 18 
to 36 inches. 

Brown to dark grayish-brown silt 
loam over yellowish-brown to 
reddish-yellow silty clay loam; 
fragipan or heavy, firm clay at 
depth of 15 to 30 inches. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Well drained and 
moderately well 
drained. 


Well drained... _- 


Well drained__._.- 


Well drained____.. 


Well drained_..__- 


Well drained..._.- 


Well drained_.____ 


Well drained_..___ 


Moderately well 
drained. 


Moderately well 
drained. 


Moderately well 
drained. 


Moderately well 
drained. 


Parent material 


Old local alluvium or 
colluvium from soils 
derived from loess and 
cherty limestone. 


Loess mantle overlying 
residuum from cherty 
limestone. 


Residuum from argilla- 
ceous limestone. 


Old general alluvium, 
with thin loess mantle 
in places. 


Residuum from limestone_ 


Old local alluvium or eol- 
luvium from soils de- 
rived from limestone. 


Old alluvium or residuum 
from phosphatic lime- 
stone; thin loess mantle 
in many places. 


Residuum from sandy 
limestone interbedded 
with shale. 


Old general suream 
alluvium from soils 
derived from phos- 
phatic limestone. 

Loess mantle 18 to 36 
inches thick over 
cherty limestone 
residuum, 

Residuum from phos- 
phatic limestone. 


Residuum from lime- 
stone with probable 
thin alluvium on 
surface. 


Slope 
range 


Percent 


2 to 20__- 


2 to 20_.- 


2 to 15___ 


2 to 12___ 


2 to 12___ 


2 to 6... 


0 to 12._. 


2 to 20._. 


0 to 12_.. 


2 to 6_.-- 


210 12... 


240 By 65 


Degree of de- 
velopment 2 


Medium, 


Medium to 
strong. 


Strong. 


Medium to 


strong. 


Strong. 


Medium. 


Strong. 


Medium to 
strong. 


Strong. 


Strong. 


Strong. 


Strong. 
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Tanurz 8.—Soil series classified by order and great soil group and some factors that have contributed to their formation—Con. 


Order, great soil group, 
and series 


Distinguishing characteristics of the 
profile ! 


Drainage class 


Parent material 


Slope 
range 


Degree of de- 
velopment 2 


Zonal order—Continued. 
Red-Yellow Podzolic 
sail: 
Gray-Brown Podzolic 
soils: 
Central concept— 
Armour....---- 


Dellrose--.-.---- 


Frankstown_..-- 


Grading toward Al- 
luvial soils— 
Greendale_.._-- 


Sequatchie..-_- 


Grading toward 
Lithosols— 
Inman---.----- 


Dark-brown silt loam over dark- 
brown to reddish-brown, friable 
silty clay loam; alluvium 2 to 
more than 10 feet thick. 


Dark-brown silt loam or loam over 
brown to reddish-yellow, friable 
loam or clay loam; 14 inches to 
more than 5 feet thick. 


Dark-brown cherty silt loam over 
yellowish-brown to reddish- 
brown, friable cherty silty clay 
loam; colluvium 2 to more than 
6 feet thick over clayey residuum. 

Dark-brown to dark grayish-brown 
cherty silt loam over yellowish- 
brown, friable cherty silty clay 
loam; 18 to 40 inches over cherty 
limestone bedrock. 

Dark-brown silt loam over yellow- 
ish-brown clay; 2 to more than 
4 feet to phosphatic limestone 
or interbedded sandy limestone 
and shale. 

Brown silt loam or loam over yel- 
lowish-brown loam, clay loam, 
or silty clay loam; 18 to more 
than 36 inches to bedrock. 

Dark-brown silt loam over yel- 
lowish-brown firm, plastic clay; 
2 to more than 6 feet to phos- 
phatic limestone bedrock. 

Dark-brown to black silty clay 
loam over firm silty clay or clay 
that is mottled dark yellowish 
brown to very dark brown; allu- 
vium-colluvium 2 to more than 
6 feet thick. 


Dark-brown to grayish-brown cher- 
ty silt loam over brown to yel- 
lowish-brown cherty silt loam; 
alluvium 18 inches to more than 
5 feet thick; silt loam mapped 
separately. 

Dark-brown loam over brown to 
yellowish-brown, friable fine 
sandy loam or sandy clay loam; 
alluvium 3 to more than 10 feet 
thick. 


Dark grayish-brown silt loam over 
brownish-yellow to reddish-yel- 
low, firm, plastic silty clay; 18 
to more than 40 inches to bed- 
rock of interbedded sandy lime- 
stone and shale. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Well drained_.---- 


Well drained_.-.-- 


Well drained__---- 


Well drained_.-.-- 


Well drained and 
moderately well 
drained, 


Well drained and 
somewhat exces- 
sively drained. 


Well drained_-.--- 


Moderately well 
drained, 


Well drained and 
moderately well 
drained, 


Well drained_.--_- 


Well drained and 
excessively 
drained, 


Old alluvium ancl col- 
luvium from soils 
derived from phos- 
phatic limestone and 
cherty limestone. 

Colluvium or creep from 
soils derived from 
phosphatic sandy 
limestone interbedded 
with shale. 

Colluvium from soils 
derived from cherty 
limestone with phos- 
phatie influence. 


Residuum from cherty 
limestone with phos- 
phatic influence. 


Residuum from  phos- 
phatic limestone or in- 
terbedded phosphatic 
sandy limestone and 
shale. 

Residuum from interbed- 
ded phosphatic sandy 
limestone and shale. 


Residuum from  phos- 
phatie limestone; thin 
cherty creep mantle in 
many places. 

Old local alluvium or col- 
luvium from soils de- 
rived from phosphatic 
limestone. 


Local alluvium from soils 
derived from cherty 
limestone and loess. 


Old general stream allu- 
vium from soils derived 
from phosphatic sandy 
limestone interbedded 
with shale. 


Residuum from interbed- 
ded phosphatic sandy 
limestone and shale. 


Percent 
0 to 20__- 


5 to 35_-- 


12 to 40.. 


5 to 20. __ 


2to 20. ._ 


2to12__- 


2to 40__- 


Oto 5__-. 


2to12__. 


0 to 5-2 


5 to 30___ 


Medium, 


Weak. 


Weak. 


Weak. 


Strong. 


Medium, 


Strong. 


Medium. 


Weak. 


Weak to 
medium. 


Weak. 
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TABLE 8.—Sotl series classified by order and great soil group and some factors that have contributed to their formation—Con. 


Order, great soil group, 
and series 


Distinguishing characteristics of the 
profile ! 


Intrazonal order 
Humic Gley soils: 
Dunning.______ 


Low-Humic Gley soils: 
Dowellton. ~_ 


Planosols: 
Robertsville__-_ 


Rendzina soils: 
Ashwood__..._- 


Azonal order 
Alluvial soils: 
Central concept— 
FEgam___-.-_-- 


Huntington. _.- 


Lindside___-... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Very dark gray to black silt loam 
or silty clay loam over firm silty 
clay loam to clay that is mottled 
black, very dark gray, olive, 
and light gray; alluvium 2 to 
more than 10 feet thick. 


Grayish-brown to dark-gray silt 
loam over very firm, plastic clay 
that is mottled gray, brown, 
yellow, olive, and red; 2 to more 
than 4 feet to limestone bedrock. 

Dark-gray or dark grayish-brown 
silt loam over friable to firm silt 
loam or silty clay loam that is 
mottled gray, brown, and yel- 
low; alluvium 20 inches to more 
than 10 fect thick. 


Grayish-brown silt loam over (1) 
mottled gray, brown, and olive 
silt loam or silty clay loam with 
fragipan at 15 to 30 inches, or 
(2) highly mottled, very firm, 
plastic silty clay or clay. 

Brown silt loam over light brown 
ish-gray silty clay loam or silty 
elay; mottled gray, brown, and 
yellow compact fragipan at 16 
to 30 inches. 


Black silt loam to silty clay loam 
over yellowish-brown, firm silty 
clay or clay; 10 inches to more 
than 4 feet to phosphatic lime- 
stone bedrock. 

Very dark grayish-brown silty clay 
loam over firm, plastic clay that 
is mottled grayish brown, yel- 
low, and olive brown; 10 inches 
to more than 3 feet to limestone 
bedrock, 


Brown to dark grayish-brown silt 
loam over black to very dark- 
gray silty clay loam or silty clay; 
brown overwash 15 to 30 inches 
thick; alluvium 2 to more than 
6 feet thick. 


Dark-brown silt, loam over dark- 
brown to dark yellowish-brown, 
friable silt loam; alluvium 2 to 
more than 10 feet thick. Cherty 
types and phosphatic, nonphos- 
phatic, and local alluvial phases 
mapped separately. 

Dark-brown silt loam over brown to 
grayish-brown, friable silt loam 
or light silty clay loam that is 
mottled light gray, yellow, and 
brown in lower part; alluvium 2 
to more than 10 feet thick, 


Drainage class Parent material Slope |Degree of de- 
range velopment ? 
Percent 
Poorly drained Alluvium from soils de- | 0 to 2_.-_| Weak to 
and very poorly rived from phosphatic medium. 
drained. limestone. 
Poorly drained Residuum from argilla~ | 2 to 5_...] Strong. 
and somewhat ceous limestone; thin 
poorly drained. layer of local alluvium 
in places. 
Poorly drained_-._}| Alluvium from soils de- | 0 'to 2___.| Weak. 
rived from limestone; 
phosphatic in most 
places. 
Poorly drained Old alluvium from soils | 0 to 2...-_| Strong. 
and very poorly derived chiefly from 
drained. phosphatic limestone: 
some derived from loess 
and cherty limestone. 
Somewhat poorly | Old alluvium from soils | 0 to 8_..-] Strong. 
drained. derived chiefly from 
phosphatic limestone; 
some derived from loess 
and cherty limestone. 
Well drained and Residuum from argilla- | 2 to 20_._.| Strong. 
moderately well ceous phosphatic lime- 
drained. stone. 
Moderately well Residuum from argilla- | 2 to 10_-.| Medium. 
drained. ceous limestone. 
Moderately well Alluvium from soils de- | 0 to 5..--| Weak. 
drained. rived from phosphatic 
limestone, 
Well drained..___. Alluvium from soils de- | 0 to 5...-| Weak. 
rived chiefly from lime- 
stone. 
Moderately well Alluvium from soils de- 0 to 5_...| Weak. 


drained. 


rived chiefly from phos- 
phatic limestone; some 
derived from cherty 
limestone and some 
from loess. 
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TABLE 8,—Soil series classified by order and great soil group and some factors that have contributed to their formation—Con. 
Order, great soil group, | Distinguished characteristics of the} Drainage class Parent material Slope | Degree of de- 
and series profile! range velopment ? 
Azonal order—Con, 
Alluvial order—Con. 
Grading toward 
Humic Gley 
soils— Percent 
Lanton.--...--. | Black to very dark grayish-brown | Moderately well Alluvium from soils de- 0 to 5.--_| Weak. 
silt loam over black to very drained and rived chiefly from phos- 
dark gray silt loam, silty clay somewhat phatic limestone. 
loam, or clay; alluvium 2 to poorly drained. 
more than 6 feet thick. 
Lithosols: 
Sulphura____--. Very dark grayish-brown cherty | Excessively Thin cherty creep from 12 to 50..| Weak. 
silt loam over dark-brown shaly drained. soils derived from 
silt loam or silty clay loam; 10 cherty limestone over 
to 48 inches to shale bedrock. shaly residuum. 
Regosols: 
Bodine.--..---. Dark grayish-brown to yellowish- | Well drained and | Residuum from cherty 5 to 45___] Weak. 
brown cherty silt loam over excessively limestone. 
yellowish-brown to reddish- drained, 
yellow cherty silt loam or silty 
clay loam; 18 inches to more 
than 5 feet over stratified 
layers of cherty limestone. 


1 Soil profiles not materially affected by erosion. 


2 As measured by the number of genetic horizons and the degree of contrast between them. 


Zonal order 


The soils in the zonal order were derived from parent 
material that has been in place a long time. These soils 
have not been influenced by extremes in relief or parent 
material, They are well-drained, well-developed soils 
that have formed under similar vegetation and climate. 
Although some of these soils were derived from different 
kinds of parent material, they have many properties in 
common. They reflect the influence of climate and living 
organisms, which are the active factors of soil formation. 

The zonal soils of Williamson County are in the Red- 
Yellow Podzolic and the Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil 


groups. 
RED-YELLOW PODZOLIC SOILS 


This great soil group consists of well-developed, well- 
drained, acid soils that formed under forest in a warm- 
temperate, humid climate or tropical, humid climate. Un- 
disturbed soils have a thin, organic covering (AO) and 
an organic-mineral horizon (A1) over a light-colored, 
bleached horizon (A2). The bleached horizon is under- 
lain by a red, yellowish-red, or yellow more clayey horizon 
(B2). The parent material is more or less siliceous. 
Coarse, reticulate streaks or mottles of red, yellow, brown, 
and light gray are characteristic of the deep horizons 
where parent materials are thick (74). 

The Red- Yellow Podzolic soils account for 30 percent 
of the total number of soils in the county and have the 
largest number of soil series. 

In general, these soils have a low accumulation of organic 
matter, a thick eluviated zone, a thick and deep illuviated 
zone, a low cation-exchange capacity, and a low percentage 
of base saturation. They are medium to strongly acid. 
Their subsoil has a medium to strong, subangular blocky 
structure and colors of medium to high chroma. These 


properties are largely the result of (1) rapid decomposi- 
tion of minerals and organic matter, (2) leaching, and 
(3) high rates of oxidation and hydration, all of which 
can be attributed to relatively high temperature and an- 
nual precipitation. 

CrntraL concert or Rep-Yertow Popzoric sorms.— 
Soil series that conform to the central concept of Red- 
Yellow Podzolic soils are the Baxter, Braxton, Colbert, 
Humphreys, Mountview, and Talbott. 

Baxter series: In this series are well-drained soils that 
have developed on uplands in residuum weathered from 
cherty limestone. The content of chert in the solum 
ranges from 15 to 50 percent or more by volume. The 
depth to underlying strata of chert ranges from 8 to 10 
feet. Slopes range from 5 to 30 percent, but the dominant 
slopes are between 5 and 20 percent. The Baxter soils 
are closely associated with the Mountview, Dickson, and 
Bodine soils. 

Profile of Baxter cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, in a pasture of orchardgrass, fescue, and annual 
lespedeza : 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) cherty silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
chert fragments range from 4 to 3 inches across; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

A3—6 to 9 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) cherty silt 
loam with few, fine and medium, faint mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); moderate, fine and me- 
dium, granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
chert fragments, 4 to 8 inches across; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B1—9 to 15 inches, strong-brown (7.5¥R 5/6) cherty silty clay 
loam with few, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish red 
(5YR 4/6) and red (2,5YR 4/8) ; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
roots; chert, % to 3 inches across; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 
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B2—15 to 43 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) cherty silty clay with 
common, fine and medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
red (5Y¥R 5/6), light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4), 
and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) ; strong, medium, blocky 
structure; continuous clay films; firm; few fine roots; 
chert fragments, 14 to 4 inches across; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary, 

B3—48 to 58 inches, mottled red (2.5YR 4/6), strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6), yellowish-red (5YR 5/6), and pale- 
brown (10YR 6/3) cherty silty clay; strong, medium, 
blocky structure; continuous clay films; firm chert 
fragments, % to 6 inches across; strongly acid; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary. 

C—58 to 80 inches +, mottled red (2.5YR 4/6), yellowish- 
brown (10¥YR 5/6), strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), and 
light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) clay, interspersed 
with stratified angular fragments of chert ranging 
from 2 to 10 inches across; massive (structureless) ; 
very firm; strongly acid. 


Braxton series: In this series are well-drained soils that 
have a fine-textured subsoil. These soils have developed 
in residuum weathered from phosphatic limestone that 
contains some chert. The depth to bedrock ranges from 
2 to more than 6 feet. Slopes are from 2 to 20 percent, but 
the dominant slopes are between 5 and 12 percent. The 
Braxton soils are closely associated with the Maury, Mi- 
mosa, and Hampshire soils, 

Profile of Braxton cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded, in field of alfalfa hay: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) cherty silt loam 
with weak, fine, granular structure; friable; many 
fine roots; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—6 to 8 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) cherty silty clay loam 
with few, medium, distinct mottles of dark brown 
(10¥R 8/3); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; few patchy clay films; friable; common 
fine roots; few, small, rounded, dark-brown and black 
concretions ; medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 18 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) cherty silty clay; 
moderate, medium, subangular and blocky structure; 
continuous clay films; firm; few fine roots; common, 
small and medium, black concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22—18 to 30 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) silty clay; 
moderate to strong angular and subangular blocky 
Structure; continuous clay films; firm to very firm; 
few fine roots; few weathered fragments of chert and 
common, small, weathered fragments of sandy lime- 
stone; common, small and medium, black and dark- 
brown concretions; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B38—380 to 88 inches. strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) heavy silty 
clay with few, fine, distinct mottles of brown (10YR 
4/3) ; strong, medium, subangular and angular blocky 
structure ; continuous clay films; firm ; few fragments 
of chert and many highly weathered fragments of 
sandy limestone; common, small and medium, black 
concretions; strongly acid; gradual, diffuse boundary. 

C—88 to 45 inches +, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) clay, with few, 
fine, distinct mottles of brown (7.5YR 4/4) and dark 
grayish brown (10Y¥R 4/2); strong, medium and 
coarse, blocky structure to massive (structureless) ; 
continuous clay films; very firm; many highly weath- 
ered fragments of sandy limestone; common, small 
and medium, black concretions; strongly acid. 


Colbert series: The soils in this series are well drained 
to moderately well drained and have developed in resid- 
uum weathered from argillaceous limestone. Bedrock 
is at a depth ranging from about 16 inches to 5 feet. 


Slopes range from 2 to 20 percent, but the dominant slopes - 


are between 5 and 12 percent. In Williamson County, the 
Colbert soils are intricately associated with the Hamp- 
shire soils. They are not separated from the Hampshire 
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soils in mapping but are mapped in a Hampshire-Colbert 
complex. The Colbert soils amount to about 40 percent 
of the complex. Other closely associated soils are Tal- 
bott, Fairmount, and Inman. 

Profile of Colbert silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded, in a pasture of bluegrass, annual lespedeza, and 
hop clover: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; many fine. roots; 
few, small, weathered fragments of limestone and 
chert; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21—5 to 10 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) clay 
with many, fine and medium, distinct mottles of yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/6), dark brown (7.5YR 4/4), 
light olive brown (2.5¥ 5/4), and grayish brown 
(1lOXYR 5/2); strong, medium and coarse, blocky 
structure; thick, continuous clay films; firm; few - 
fine roots; few, small, weathered fragments of lime- 
stone and chert; many, small and medium, black con- 
eretions; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22—10 to 16 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4), 
and grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay; strong, coarse, 
blocky structure; thick, continuous clay films; very 
firm ; few fine roots; few, small, weathered fragments 
of limestone and chert; common, small, dark-brown, 
reddish-brown, and black concretions; medium acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C1—16 to 27 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8), yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR 5/4), light brownish-gray (2.5Y 
6/2), and pale-brown (10YR 6/3) clay; massive 
(structureless) ; very firm and plastic; few weathered 
fragments of limestone; few, small, reddish-brown and 
black concretions; slightly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C2—27 to 39 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), 
pale-brown (10Y¥R 6/8), light olive-brown (2.5Y 
5/4), and grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay; massive 
(structureless) ; few, small, weathered fragments of 
limestone; many, small and medium, black concre- 
tions; neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Dr—39 inches +, argillaceous limestone. 

Humphreys series: In this series are well drained to 
moderately well drained soils that developed in old allu- 
vium or colluvium on toe slopes and fans. The alluvium 
or colluvium ranges from 2 to more than 3 feet in thick- 
ness and consists of material washed mostly from soils 
that were derived from loess and cherty limestone. Cherty 
and noncherty types of Humphreys soils are mapped sep- 
arately, but the cherty Humphreys soils are dominant. In 
places a weak, thin, incipient fragipan is present in the 
lower B horizon, generally at a depth below 30 inches. 
Slopes range from 2 to 20 percent, but the dominant slopes 
are between 5 and 12 percent. These soils are closely 
associated with the Bodine, Mountview, Greendale, Lind- 
side, and Huntington soils. 

Profile of Humphreys cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded, in fescue pasture: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) cherty silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; common 
fine roots; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B1—7 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) light cherty 
silty clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable ; few fine roots; strongly acid; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary, 

B2—15 to 29 inches, -yellowish-brown (10YR. 5/6) cherty silty 
clay loam with few, fine, faint mottles of light yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 6/4) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) ; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
patchy clay films; friable; few fine roots: few, small, 
black concretions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 
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B3—29 to 34 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) cherty silty 
clay loam with common, fine and medium, distinct 
mottles of yellowish red (SYR 5/8) and brown (10YR 
5/3); moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; thick, patchy clay films; friable to firm; few, 
small, black coneretions; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

O—34 to 89 inches +, mottled strong-brown (7.5¥R 5/6), 
yellowish-red (5YR 5/6), and pale-brown (10YR 
6/8) silty clay loam interspersed among angular frag- 
ments of chert; firm; chert is 50 to 60 percent of the 
horizon, by volume; strongly acid. 


Mountview series: In this series are well-drained, mod- 
erately deep to deep soils that developed in loess over 
residuum from cherty limestone. The loess mantle ranges 
from 12 to 40 inches in thickness. Shallow phases are 
mapped separately in areas where the loess is less than 20 
inches thick. Slopes range from 2 to 20 percent, but the 
dominant slopes are between 2 and 12 percent. The 
Mountview soils are closely associated with the Baxter, 
Bodine, Dickson, and Humphreys soils. 

Profile of Mountview silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
in fescue pasture: 

Ap—-0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
few, small, weathered fragments of chert; medium 
acid ; clear, smooth boundary. 

A3—7 to 12 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
few, small, weathered fragments of chert; medium 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bi—12 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) light silty 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; common fine roots; few, small, black 
and dark reddish-brown concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. : 

B2—18 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; patchy clay films; friable; few fine roots; few, 
small, black and dark reddish-brown concretions; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B38—28 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) cherty silty 
clay loam ; common, fine and medium, distinct mottles 
of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), pale brown (10YR 
6/3), and light gray (10YR 7/2) ; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; continuous clay films; 
firm; chert is about 20 percent of horizon by volume; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bb—82 to 40 inches +-, mottled yellowish-red (5YR 5/6), pale- 
brown (10YR 6/3), yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4), and 
light-gray (10YR 7/2) cherty silty clay; strong, 
blocky structure; continuous clay films; firm ; strongly 
acid. 


Talbott series: In this series are well-drained soils de- 
veloped in residuum from argillaceous limestone. 
Although bedrock is generally at a depth of 2 to 6 feet, 
it outcrops in many places. Very rocky Talbott soils are 
mapped separately in areas where rock outcrops cover 
from 10 to 50 percent of the surface. Slopes are from 
2to 15 percent. The surface layer ranges from silt loam 
to silty clay loam but is dominantly silty clay loam. The 
Talbott soils are closely associated with the Hagerstown, 
Fairmount, Hermitage, and Mercer soils. 

Profile of Talbott silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent, slopes, 
eroded, in a field of corn: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, brown (10Y¥R 4/3) light silty clay loam; 


moderate, fine, granular structure; friable; many fine. 


roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bl—6 to 9 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) heavy silty clay loam; 
few, fine and medium, distinct mottles of brown 
(10YR 4/3) and yellowish red (5YR 5/6) ; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; patehy clay 
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films; friable to firm; common fine roots; few small 
fragments of chert; few, small, black concretions ; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2—9 to 23 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) clay with few, 
fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10¥R 5/6) 
in lower part; moderate to strong, medium, blocky 
structure; continuous clay films; firm and plastic; 
few fine roots; few, small, black concretions; strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B3—23 to 40 inches, mottled yellowish-red (5YR 4/8), reddish- 
yellow (5YR 6/8), and yellowish-brown (10YR 6/3) 
clay; moderate to strong, medium, angular blocky 
structure; thick, continuous clay films; firm and 
plastic; common, small and medium, black concre- 
tions; common concretionary stains, particularly on 
ped surfaces; strongly acid; gradual, smooth bound- 


ary. 

C—40 to 48 inches +, mottled reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/8), 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), light olive-brown (2.5Y 
5/4), and light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) clay; 
massive (structureless) ; very firm; many, black, con- 
cretionary stains between cracks; strongly acid. 


Rep-YetLow Popzonic SoILs GRADING TOWARD ReEppisu- 
Brown Larenrric sorts.—The soils in the Maury, Etowah, 
Hagerstown, Hermitage, and Stiversville series have some 
properties of Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils but are domi- 
nantly of the Red-Yellow Podzolic group. They have 
dark-brown, granular Ap and A8 horizons and a friable 
silty clay to clay loam B horizon similar to that of the 
Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils. They lack the distinct A2 
horizon that is characteristic of the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils, The B horizon, however, is not so red as that in 
Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils. 

Etowah series: Well-drained soils on old high stream 
terraces make up this series. The soils have developed 
in old general alhivinm that ranges from 2 to more than 
10 feet in thickness. In places a thin loess mantle over- 
lies the old alluvium. Slopes range from 2 to 12 percent. 
In some places these. soils are closely associated with the 
Armour and Captina soils, but generally Etowah soils 
are on higher and older terraces and are associated with 
the soils of the uplands. 

Profile of Etowah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, in 
fescue pasture. 


Ap—0O to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structnre; very friable: many fine roots ; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

A3—6 to 10 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; few, fine and medium, distinct mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) ; moderate, medium, gran- 
ular structure; very friable; many fine roots; few 
small pebbles; few, small, black and dark-brown 
concretions; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—10 to 17 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; few, 
patchy clay films; friable; common fine roots; few 
small pebbles; few, small, black and dark reddish- 
brown concretions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B21—17 to 23 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay with com- 
mon, fine and medium, distinct mottles of red (2.5YR 
4/6), yellowish red (5YR 4/6), and pale brown (10YR 
6/8) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
continuous clay films; friable; few fine roots; few, 
small and medium, black and dark reddish-brown 
eoncretions ; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22—23 to 42 inches, red (2.46YR 4/6) silty clay with common, 
medium, distinct mottles of yellowish red (5YR 4/6), 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4), and brown (10¥R 5/8); 
moderate to strong, medium, blocky and subangular 
blocky structure; continuous clay films; friable; few 
small chert granules; few dark-brown and black con- 
eretions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
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B3—42 to 51 inches, mottled dark-red (10YR 3/6), yellowish- 
red (5Y¥R 4/6), strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), and light 
brownish-gray (10Y¥R 6/2) clay; strong, medium and 
coarse, angular blocky structure; continuous clay 
films ; firm ; common chert gravel, 4 to 4% inch across ; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

D—51 to 60 inches +, mottled dusky-red (10YR 3/4), red 
(2.5YR 4/6), yellowish-red (SYR 5/6), and gray (5YR 
6/1) clay interspersed in waterworn chert gravel; 
firm ; strongly acid. 


Hagerstown series: In this series are well-drained soils 
that have developed on uplands in residuum weathered 
from limestone. Bedrock is at a depth of 2 to 6 feet. 
Slopes range from 2 to 12 percent, but the dominant slopes 
are between 2 and 5 percent. The Hagerstown soils are 
closely associated with the Talbott, Fairmount, Hermi- 
tage, and Mercer soils. 

Profile of Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded, in fescue pasture: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—6 to 16 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; few, small, black concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B21—16 to 25 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) silty clay; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
patchy clay films; friable; few fine roots; few, small, 
black and dark-brown concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22—25 to 37 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) to red (2.5YR 
4/6) heavy silty clay; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky and blocky structure; continuous clay films; 
firm; few, small, black concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B8—387 to 45 inches -++, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) clay with 
common, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) ; moderate to 
strong, medium, blocky and subangular blocky struc- 
ture; continuous clay films; few, small, highly 
weathered fragments of limestone in lower part; 
strongly acid. 


Hermitage series: The soils in this series are well 
drained and have developed in colluvium or old local 
alluvium that washed from soils derived from limestone. 
The colluvium or alluvium is 18 inches to more than 6 
feet thick. Slopes range from 2 to 5 percent. The Her- 
mitage soils are on toe slopes and fans and are closely as- 
sociated with the Hagerstown, Talbott, and Mercer soils, 
and with the Huntington local alluvial soil. 

Profile of Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, in 
field of annual lespedeza and johnsongrass hay: 


Ap—O0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (7.5¥R 4/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A3—6 to 10 inehes, brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam with few, 
faint mottles of yellowish red (5YR 4/6) ; moderate, 
fine and medium, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B1—10 to 15 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; 
weak to moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; few, small, 
black concretions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. a 

B2—15 to 88 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate to medium, subangular blocky structure; 
few, patchy clay films; friable; few fine roots; few, 
small, black and dark-brown concretions; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3—38 to 48 inches +, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8-4/6) silty clay 
with common, fine and medium, distinct mottles of 
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strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and pale brown (10YR 
6/8) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
patchy clay films; firm; few, small and medium, black 
coneretions; strongly acid. 


Maury series: The soils in this series are well drained 
and highly phosphatic. They have developed either in 
residuum from phosphatic limestone that was deposited 
in old fill in valleys or in high, old general alluvium from 
streams. In many places the upper part of these soils 
appears to contain a considerable amount of loess. The 
depth to underlying phosphatic limestone ranges from 5 
to more than 10 feet. Slopes range from 0 to 12 percent 
but are dominantly 2 to 5 percent. The Maury soils are 
closely associated with the Armour, Hampshire, Braxton, 
and Mimosa soils. 

Profile of Maury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, in a 
pasture of fescue and whiteclover : 


Ap—O to 8 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure ; very friable; many fine roots ; 
slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A8—S8 to 11 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) heavy silt loam ; 
in a few tongues and root channels, darker Ap material 
extends into upper part of this horizon; moderate, 
fine and medium, granular structure; friable; many 
fine roots; slightly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B1—11 to 20 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) to dark-brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) light silty clay loam ; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; common fine roots; 
few, small, rounded, black concretions; few worm 
channels; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21—20 to 28 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) heavy silty 
clay loam; moderate, medium, snbangular blocky 
structure; continuous clay films; friable to firm; few 
fine roots ; common, small, rounded, black concretions ; 
few, black, coneretionary stains on ped surfaces; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22—28 to 39 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) heavy silty 
clay loam; weak to moderate, blocky structure; con- 
tinuous clay films; friable to firm; few fine roots; 
common, small and medium, black concretions; few, 
small, black concretionary stains on ped surfaces; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B23—89 to 54 inches, yellowish-red (5¥R 4/6) to reddish- 
brown (S5¥R 4/4) silty clay ; moderate, medium, blocky 
structure; continuous clay films; friable to firm; few 
fine roots; cominon, small and medium, black concre- 
tions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B24—54 to 64 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) silty clay; few, 
medium, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) ; moderate to strong, blocky structure; continu- 
ous clay films; firm; common, small, black concre- 
tions; few, black, concretionary stains on ped 
surfaces; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B31—64 to 80 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/4) silty clay with 
few, fine and medium, distinct mottles of light yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 6/4) ; weak, fine and medium, blocky 
structure; patchy clay films; friable to firm; many, 
small and medium, black concretions; common, black 
concretionary coats, 1 to 2 inches across, on ped sur- 
faces; weathered chert fragments, 2 to 10 millimeters 
across; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B32—80 to 96 inches +, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) clay; mod- 
erate, medium, angular blocky structure; patchy clay 
films; firm; common, small and medium, black and 
dark reddish-brown concretions; few weathered chert 
fragments, 1 to 5 millimeters across; strongly acid. 


Steversville series: In this series are well-drained soils 
that developed on uplands in residuum weathered from 
phosphatic, sandy limestone interbedded with shale. The 
depth to bedrock ranges from 3 to 5 feet. In places all 
horizons contain fragments of highly weathered, sandy 
limestone, but the fragments are more common in the lower 
B and the C horizons. Slopes range from 2 to 20 percent 
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but are dominantly 5 to 12 percent. The Stiversville soils 
are closely associated with the Oulleoka, Hicks, Inman, 
and Armour soils. 

Profile of Stiversville silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded, in cornfield: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots ; 
many worm and root channels; strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

A38—6 to 10 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10¥R 3/4) silt loam 
with few, fine, faint mottles of brown (10YR 4/3) ; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; few, small, weathered fragments of sandy 
limestone; many fine pores; many worm channels; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Bi—10 to 19 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) heavy silt loam with 
common tongues of dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) 
extending through root and worm channels from hori- 
zon above; weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; few, small, 
black concretions; few, small, weathered fragments 
of sandy limestone; many fine pores; many worm 
and root channels; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B21—19 to 27 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) light silty clay loam; 
weak to moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture: few patchy clay films; friable; common fine 
roots; few, small, black concretions; few, small, 
weathered fragments of sandy limestone; common 
root and worm channels; medium acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B22--27 to 34 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; patchy clay films; friable; few fine roots; com- 
mon weathered fragments of sandy limestone, 4% to 
1 inch across; few, small, black concretions ; medium 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3—84 to 41 inches, mottled dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4), brown 
(7.5YR 5/4), yellowish-brown (5¥R 4/8), and pale- 
brown (10X¥R 6/3) silty clay; moderate, fine and me- 
dium, blocky structure; continuous clay films; fri- 
able to firm; few fine roots; many weathered frag- 
ments of sandy limestone, 4% to 2 inches across; com- 
mon, small, black concretions; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

C—41 to 45 inches, mottled brown (7.5YR 4/4) and reddish- 
brown (5YR 4/4) clay, interspersed among weathered 
fragments of sandy limestone, % to 5 inches across; 
fragments make up about 65 percent of horizon by 
volume; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Dr—45 inches --, stratified sandy limestone interbedded with 
shale. 


Rup-Yruiow Popzoric soins GRADING TOWARD Pran- 
osots.—Soils in the Captina, Dickson, Donerail, and 
Mercer series have a fragipan or a hard compact layer at 
16 to 80 inches and, therefore, grade toward Planosols. 

Captina sertes: The soils of the Captina series are 
moderately well drained and have a fragipan at a depth 
of 20 to 80 inches. They have developed in old alluvium 
on stream terraces. The alluvium ranges from 2 to 10 
feet in thickness and consists of materials washed from 
soils derived chiefly from phosphatic limestone. Slopes 
range from 0 to 12 percent, but the dominant slopes are 
2 to 5 percent. The Captina soils are closely associated 
with the Armour, Taft, and Robertsville soils. 

Profile of Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, in field of annual lespedeza hay: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A8—7 to 10 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; moderate, fine and medium, granular struc- 
ture; friable; common fine roots; few, small, dark- 
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brown to black concretions; medium acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

Bi—10 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few, small, brown concretions; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B21—15 to 20 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) light silty clay 
loam with few, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown 
(10XYR 5/4); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; patchy clay films; friable; few fine roots; 
few, small, brown concretions; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B22-—20 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) light silty 
elay loam with common, fine and medium, faint mottles 
of light yellowish brown (1OYR 6/4) ; moderate, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; patchy clay films; 
friable; common, small, brown concretions; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B3m1—24 to 30 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam with 
many, fine and medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4); massive (structureless); very 
firm, compact, and hard; many, small, dark-brown 
concretions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bam2—30 to 42 inches -++, mottled light yellowish-brown 
(10YR 6/4), yellowish-red (5YR 4/8), strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6), and pale-brown (10YR 6/8) silty clay; 
massive (structureless); very firm, compact, and 
ae many, small, dark-brown concretions; strongly 
acid, 


Dickson series: The soils in this series are moderately 
well drained and have a fragipan. They are on the up- 
lands of the Highland Rim, where they have developed 
in residuum from cherty limestone capped with loess. 
The loess ranges from 18 to 36 inches in thickness, and 
the fragipan is generally at or near the junction of the 
loess and the underlying cherty residuum. In places, be- 
tween the loess and cherty residuum, there is a cemented, 
panlike layer of coastal-plain materials. This layer is 4 
to 10 inches thick. Slopes range from 2 to 5 percent. The 
Dickson soils are closely associated with the Mountview, 
Baxter, and Greendale soils. 

Profile of Dickson silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, in 
pasture of fescue and whiteclover : 


Ap—O0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1i—7 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; many fine roots; few, small, dark reddish- 
brown and black concretions; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B2—12 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/G) light silty 
elay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; few patchy clay films; friable; few fine 
roots; few, small, dark reddish-brown concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3—20 to 25 inches, mottled brown (10YR 5/6), light yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 6/4), and light brownish-gray (LOYR 
6/2) heavy silt loam; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few angular fragments of 
chert, 4% to 2 inches across; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B8m—25 to 40 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4), 
light-gray (1OYR 6/1), and brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; massive (structureless) ; very firm, hard, and 
compact; few chert fragments, increasing in size and 
amount with depth; strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

Bb—40 to 45 inches +, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4), 
dark reddish-brown (5YR 8/4), dark-brown (7.5YR 
4/4), and gray (10YR 6/1) cherty silty clay ; moderate 
to strong, medium and coarse, angular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; strongly acid. 
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Donerail series: The soils of this series are moderately 
well drained and have a fragipan, or a compact, cemented 
hardpan. They have developed in residuum from phos- 
phatic limestone. Bedrock is ata depth of 8 to 5 feet, and 
a fragipan, or cemented layer, is at a depth of 18 to 36 
inches. A Donerail concretionary phase is mapped sep- 
arately. Its pan is a cemented layer consisting of con- 
eretionary material that is high in iron, manganese, and 
phosphate. Slopes range from 2 to 12 percent. The 
Donerail soils are closely associated with the Maury, 
Hampshire, Mimosa, and Stiversville soils. 

Profile of Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded, in a field of grain sorghum: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 8/8) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable ; many fine roots; 
few, small, black concretions; slightly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

A3—7 to 9 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) heavy silt loam with 
fine, faint mottles of brown (7.5YR 4/4) ; moderate, 
fine and medium, granular structure; friable; many 
fine roots; few, small, black concretions; medium acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—9 to 17 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; patchy 
clay films; friable; common fine roots; few, small, 
black and dark-brown concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2-—17 to 24 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) heavy silty clay 
loam with few, medium, distinct mottles of light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/3) and brown (10¥R 5/3) ; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; con- 
tinuous clay films; firm; few fine roots; common, 
small, black and dark reddish-brown concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3—24 to 27 inches, mottled reddish-brown (SYR 4/4), brown 
(10¥R 4/3), pale-brown (10¥R 6/8), and yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay loam; moderate to 
strong, subangular blocky structure; continuous clay 
films; firm; common, black and dark-brown concre- 
tions; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B3m—27 to 40 inches +, mottled palebrown (10YR 6/3), 
brown (10YR 4/3), and light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) silty 
clay loam; massive (structureless); very firm and 
compact ; common, small, black, dark-brown, and dark 
reddish-brown concretions; strongly acid. 


Mercer series: In this series are moderately well drained, 


soils that occur on uplands and have a fragipan ora heavy 
clay layer in their subsoil. The Mercer soils have devel- 
oped in limestone residuum, which in many places appears 
to be capped by more friable transported material. The 
depth to bedrock ranges from 2 to 6 feet. The fragipan 
or the very slowly permeable, plastic clay is at a depth of 
15 to 30 inches. Slopes range from 2 to 5 percent. The 
Mercer soils are closely associated with the Talbott, 
Hagerstown, Fairmount, and Dowellton soils. 

Profile of Mercer silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, 
in a cornfield: 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10¥R 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots ; few, small, black concretions ; medium acid: 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B2—6 to 17 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; patchy 
clay films; friable; few, small, black concretions ; 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B3m1—17 to 20 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 
with common, fine and medium, distinct mottles of 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) and olive brown (2.5Y 
4/4) ; strong, blocky structure to massive (structure- 
less) ; continuous clay films; very firm; common, small, 
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black concretions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 


boundary. 

B3m2—20 to 28 inches, mottled brown (7.5YR 4/4), light olive- 
brown (2.5Y 5/4), light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4), 
and reddish-yellow (5YR 6/6) silty clay; massive 
(structureless); very firm and compact; common, 
small and medium, black concretions; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

C—28 to 40 inches --, mottled yellowish-red (SYR 5/6), red 
(2.5YR 4/8), brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), and light 
yellowish-brown (2.5Y¥ 6/4) clay; massive (structure- 
less) ; firm to very firm; common, small, black con- 
cretions; strongly acid. 


GRAY-BROWN PODZOLIC SOILS 


The soils in this great soil group developed under forest 
vegetation in a temperate, humid climate. Undisturbed 
Gray-Brown Podzolic soils have a thin, organic horizon 
(AO) underlain by a dark-colored organic-mineral hori- 
zon (Ai) and that, in turn, is underlain by a grayish- 
brown, leached horizon (A2). The B horizon is illuviated 
and is darker colored and higher in clay than the horizons 
above. The lower horizons are generally streaked or mot- 
tled with yellow, red, and gray, and are lighter colored 
with increasing depth (74). 

About 25 percent of the total soils of the county are 
in the Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil group. This group 
contains the second largest number of soil series. 

In general, most of these soils have small accumulations 
of organic matter on the surface and in the surface layer. 
The grayish-brown eluviated zone is relatively thick and 
is lighter colored than the illuviated zone. The B hori- 
zon generally has a blocky structure that impairs drainage 
in some places. Colors of the B horizon are of medium 
to low chroma. Most of these soils are a little more acid 
and more deeply Jeached than are some soils near the 
central concept of Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. They have 
been classified as Gray-Brown Podzolic soils because ap- 
parently they have higher cation-exchange capacities and 
a higher percentage of base saturation than the Red- 
Yellow Podzolic soils, and because their colors are pre- 
dominantly of chroma 6 or less. 

CENTRAL Concert or GrAy-Brown Ponzoric som.s.—Soil 
series in Williamson County that conform to the central 
concept of the Gray-Brown Podzolic soils are the Armour, 
Culleoka, Dellrose, Frankstown, Hampshire, Hicks, Mi- 
mosa, and Sees. 

Armour series: In this series are well-drained soils that 
developed in old alluvium or colluvium on stream ter- 
races, toe slopes, and fans. The alluvium or colluvium 
ranges from 2 to 10 feet in thickness and consists of mate- 
rials washed chiefly from soils derived from phosphatic 
limestone. Cherty or gravelly types are separated in map- 
ping. Slopes range from 0 to 20 percent, but dominant 
slopes are 2 to 5 percent. The Armour soils are closely 
associated with the Captina, Maury, Mimosa, and Dell- 
rose soils, 

Profile of Armour silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, in 
field of fescue and johnsongrass hay : 

Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
common worm channels; slightly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

A3—9 to 13 inches, brown (7.5¥R 4/4-5/4) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 


many fine pores; slightly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 
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Bi—18 to 21 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) light silty clay 
loam ; weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; common fine roots; few, small, black 
concretions: few worm channels; common fine pores ; 
medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2—21 to 29 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; patchy 
clay films; friable; common fine roots; few, small, 
black concretions; few worm channels; medium acid ; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B31—29 to 53 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) to reddish- 
brown (5YR 4/4) light silty clay loam ; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; thin, continuous clay 
films; friable; few fine roots; few, small, black con- 
eretions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B33—53 to 65 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) light silty 
clay loam; few, medium, distinct mottles of light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4); weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; thin, continous clay films; 
friable; few, small, black concretions; strongly acid ; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

C—65 to 80 inches +, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) heavy silt 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common, medium and coarse, irregularly 
shaped pockets of gray (N 6/0) very fine sand give 
mottled effect ; strongly acid. 


Cuileoka series: In this series are well-drained soils that 
developed in colluvial or creep materials ranging from 14 
inches to 6 feet in thickness. These materials moved down 
the slopes from soils derived from interbedded sandy 
limestone and shale. Flaggy types of Culleoka soils are 
mapped separately. In the surface and throughout the 
profile of the flaggy types, there are varying amounts of 
sandstone or fragments of sandy limestone that are 3 to 12 
inches across. Slopes range from 5 to 385 percent, but the 
dominant slopes are more than 12 percent. 

Profile of Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes, 
in a wooded area: 


AOO—2 inches to 1 inch, forest litter of leaves and twigs. 

AQ—1 inch to 0, partly decomposed forest litter. 

A1—O0 to 5 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) silt loam; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
few highly weathered fragments of sandy limestone, 
% to 1 inch across ; medium acid; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 

A8—5 ‘to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam with 
common, fine and medium, faint mottles of yellowish 
brown (10¥R 5/6); weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable; many fine and medium tree roots; few 
weathered fragments of sandy limestone, 4% to 1 
inch across; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bi—8 to 16 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) light silty clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable ; 
common medium and large tree roots; few weathered 
fragments of sandy limestone, 14 inch to 2 inches 
across; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2—16 to 42 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam ; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; few patchy clay 
films; friable; few medium and large tree roots; 
common weathered fragments of sandy limestone, 1 
to 5 inches across; few, small, black concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3—42 to 59 inches, brown (7.5Y¥R 4/4) silty clay with com- 
mon, fine and medium, distinct mottles of light olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/4), light yellowish brown (2,5Y 6/4), 
and dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) ; moderate, me- 
dium, blocky and subangular blocky structure; con- 
tinuous clay films; firm; few medium and large tree 
roots; few, small, black and dark-brown concretions ; 
many weathered fragments of sandy limestone, 1 inch 
to 6 inches across; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

C—59 to 76 inches ++, mottled brown (1OYR 4/3), light olive- 
brown (2.5¥ 5/4), dark-red (10R 3/6), and reddish- 
brown (5YR 4/8) clay; massive (structureless) ; very 
firm; few fine tree roots; strongly acid. 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 5 


Deltrose series: In this series are well-drained soils that 
developed in old cherty colluvium. The colluvium ranges 
from 3 to 6 feet in thickness and consists of materials 
sloughed or washed from soils derived chiefly from cherty 
limestone. In most places the colluvium contains a me- 
dium to large amount of phosphorus that came from the 
underlying phosphatic limestone. Slopes range from 12 
to 40 percent but are dominantly 20 to 30 percent, The 
Delirose soils are generally on steep slopes below the 
Bodine, Sulphura, and Frankstown soils and adjoining 
Mimosa and Armour soils. 

Profile of Dellrose cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, in pasture of orchardgrass, fescue, and whiteclover ; 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 8/8) cherty silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

A3—7 to 16 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) cherty silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; common 
fine roots; medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B1—16 to 36 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) to 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) light cherty silty clay loam ; weak, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; thin, 
patchy clay films; friable; common fine roots; few, 
small, black concretions; medium acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B2—36 to 48 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) cherty silty clay loam 
with few, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) ; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
patchy clay films; friable; few fine roots; few, small, 
black concretions; medium acid; clear, wavy bound- 
ary. 

Bb—48 to 60 inches -+-, mottled light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 
6/4), yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4), and strong-brown 
(7,5VR. 5/6) clay; strong, blocky structure to massive 
(structureless) ; very firm and plastic; strongly acid. 

Frankstown series: In the Frankstown series are well- 
drained soils that developed in residuum from cherty lime- 
stones. The cherty limestone consists of remnants of the 
Fort Payne chert formation, which overlies Chattanooga 
shale. Bedrock is at a depth of 18 to 40 inches, and slopes 
range from 5 to 20 percent. In most places the soils con- 
tain a moderate amount of phosphorus from the Chatta- 
nooga shale and underlying phosphatic limestone. The 
Frankstown soils are on narrow winding ridgetops and 
knobs above the Dellrose and Mimosa soils, which are on 
the seep side slopes. ; 

Profile of Frankstown. cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, in bermudagrass pasture: 

Ap—O to 6 inches, dark-brown (1LOYR 3/3) cherty silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A3—6 to 9 inches, brown (1OYR 4/3) cherty silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2—9 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) to brown 
(7.5YR 5/4) cherty silty clay loam; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

C—~24 to 36 inches ++, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam interspersed between stratified beds of angular 
chert; chert fragments, 2 to 10 inches across, make up 
about 60 percent of the horizon, by volume; strongly 
acid. 

Hampshire series; Fampshiresoils are well drained to 
moderately well drained and have a heavy clay subsoil. 
They have developed on uplands in phosphatic limestone 
or interbedded sandy limestone and shale residuum. AI- 
though bedrock is generally at a depth of 2 to 4 feet, in 
places there are a few outcrops, Slopes range from 2 to 20 
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pene but the dominant slopes are 5 to 12 percent. The 
ampshire soils are closely associated with the Maury, 
Stiversville, Braxton, Inman, and Talbott soils. In this 
county Hampshire soil is mapped in a complex with Col- 
bert soil in areas where the two soils are so intricately 
mingled that it is impractical to map them separately. 

Profile of Hampshire silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded, in fescue pasture: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
medium acid; clear, smooth boundary, 

B1i—6 to 11 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
patchy clay films; friable; common fine roots; few, 
small, dark-brown concretions; few, small, highly 
weathered fragments of sandy limestone and shale; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B21—11 to 16 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay with 
few, fine, distinct mottles of pale brown (10YR 6/3), 
and many peds coated with dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
and brown (7.5YR 5/4); moderate, medium, blocky 
structure; patchy clay films; firm; few, small, dark- 
brown concretions ; few, small, weathered fragments of 
sandy limestone and shale; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B22—16 to 29 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay with com- 
mon, fine and medium, distinct mottles of light brown- 
ish gray (1OYR 6/2), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and 
yellowish red (SYR 4/6); strong, fine and medium, 
blocky structure; continuous clay films; firm; com- 
mon, small, weathered fragments of sandy limestone 
and shale; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3—29 to 44 inches, mottled pale-brown (10YR 6/8), strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) 
clay; strong, medium, blocky structure; continuous 
clay ‘films; very firm; common, small, weathered frag- 
ments of sandy limestone ‘and shale; medium acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C—44 to 60 inches +, mottled yeHowish-brown (10¥R 5/6), 
gray (10YR 6/1), strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), and 
brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) clay; massive (struc- 
tureless); very firm and plastic; many weathered 
fragments of sandy limestone and shale; slightly acid 
to neutral. 


Hicks series: The soils of this series are phosphatic and 
well drained to somewhat excessively drained. They have 
developed in residuum weathered from phosphatic, sandy 
limestone interbedded with shale. In some places frag- 
ments of sandy limestone and shale are scattered on the 
surface, and in most places they occur throughout the soil. 
The depth to bedrock ranges from 18 to 36 inches. Slopes 
range irom 2 to 12 percent, but the dominant slopes are 5 
to 12 percent. The Hicks soils are closely associated with 
the Stiversville, Culleoka, Hampshire, and Inman soils. 

‘Profile of Hicks silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, 
in a field of sericea lespedeza hay: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; moderate, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—7 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4) light silty 
clay loam; weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; patchy clay films; friable; common fine 
roots; few, small fragments of highly weathered, 
sandy limestone; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B2—10 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/4) to brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) clay loam with common, fine and medium, 
faint mottles of brown (10¥R 5/8) and yellowish 
brown (10¥R 5/6) ; moderate, fine and medium, sub- 
angular blocky and blocky structure; continuous clay 
films; friable; common fine roots; few, small, black 
and dark-brown concretions; many highly weathered 
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fragments of sandy limestone and shale; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary 

C—18 to 20 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) and 
strong-brown (7.5Y¥R 5/6) silty clay interspersed 
among highly weathered fragments of sandy lime- 
stone ; firm; few fine roots; strongly acid. 

Dr—20 inches -+, phosphatic, sandy limestone interbedded with 
shale. 


Mimosa series: In this series are well-drained soils that 
developed in residuum weathered from argillaceous phos- 
phatic limestone. The depth to bedrock ranges from 2 
to 6 feet, but outcrops of bedrock are common in places. 
Cherty, noncherty, and very rocky types of Mimosa soils 
are mapped separately. The cherty types have a surface 
layer consisting mostly of cherty creep Foi nearby cherty 
soils. The very rocky soils have outcrops of bedrock cov- 
ering from 10 to 50 percent of the surface. Slopes range 
from 2 to 40 percent. The Mimosa soils are closely associ- 
ated with the Dellrose, Maury, Ashwood, Braxton, and 
Armour soils. 

Profile of Mimosa cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded, in pasture of fescue and annual lespedeza: 


Ap—0O to 8 inches, dark-brown (10X¥R 3/3) cherty silt loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, granular structure; fri- 
able; many fine roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B1—S8 to 13 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) clay with few, 
fine and medium, distinct mottles of dark gray 
(1OYR 4/1) ; strong, medium, blocky structure; thick, 
patchy clay films; firm; common fine roots; few %4- to 
1-inch angular fragments of chert; few, small, black 
concretions ; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B21—-13 to 29 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) to strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay; strong, medium and coarse, 
blocky structure; continuous clay films; very firm and 
plastic; common fine roots; few, small, black concre- 
tions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22—29 to 88 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay with few, 
fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/4); 
strong, medium and coarse, blocky structure; contin- 
uous clay films; very firm and plastic; few fine roots; 
few weathered fragments of chert, 44 to 1 inch across; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B&—a88 to 43 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay with 
common, fine, faint mottles of pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
and few, fine, distinct mottles of red (2.5YR 4/6) ; 
strong, fine and medium, blocky structure; continuous 
clay films; few, small, black concretions; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C—43 to 72 inches +, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
light brownish-gray (2.5Y¥ 6/2), light yellowish-brown 
(10YR 6/4), and yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) clay; mas- 
sive (structureless) ; very firm and plastic; common, 
small and medium, black concretions; strongly acid. 


Sees series: In this series are dark, fine-textured, mod- 
erately well drained soils that developed in old local al- 
luvium or colluvium. The alluvium or colluvium ranges 
from 2 to 6 feet in thickness and consists of materials 
washed from soils derived from phosphatic limestone. 
Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. The Sees soils are 
closely associated with the Egam, Lanton, and Dunning 
soils and are similar to those soils in origin of parent 
material. 

Profile of Sees silty clay loam in a field of small grain: 

Ap—o0 to 10 inches, very dark gray (10¥R 3/1) silty clay 
loam ; moderate, fine and medium, granular structure ; 
friable; common fine roots; few, small, black and 
dark-brown concretions; slightly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 


Bi—10 to 16 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay with few, fine, faint mottles of dark brown 
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(7.5YR 4/4) ; moderate, fine and medium, blocky struc- 
ture; continuous clay films; firm; common fine roots ; 
common, small, black and dark-brown concretions; 
medium acid ; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B21—16 to 80 inches, dark-brown (10¥R 3/8) clay with com- 
mon, fine, distinct mottles of grayish brown (10YR 
5/2), yellowish brown (10YR 5/4), and grayish brown 
(2.5Y 5/2) ; moderate to strong, medium, blocky struc- 
ture; continuous clay films; very firm ; few fine roots ; 
common, small, dark-brown concretions; slightly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22—30 to 40 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4) clay 
with common, fine and medium, distinct mottles of 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2 and 2.5Y 4/2) and gray 
(10¥R 5/1); strong, medium, blocky structure; con- 
tinuous clay films; very firm; common, small and me- 
dium, dark-brown and black concretions ; slightly acid ; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3—40 to 44 inches +, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) clay 
with many, fine and medium, distinct mottles of dark 
grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2), light olive brown (2.5Y 
5/4), dark gray (10YR 4/1), and reddish brown (5YR 
5/4); strong, medium and coarse, blocky structure 
to massive (structureless) ; continuous elay films; 
very firm ; common, dark-brown and black concretions ; 
neutral. 


Gray-Brown Popzoic soins GRADING TOWARD ALLUVIAL 
so1Ls.—The Greendale and Sequatchie soils have developed 
in alluvium. They are Gray-Brown Podzolic soils that 
grade toward Alluvial soils, for their horizons are few and 
weakly developed, and the alluvium retains many of the 
characteristics of the original parent material. 

Greendale series: In this series are well drained to mod- 
erately well drained soils that have developed in local 
alluvium along small drains and in depressions. The allu- 
vium ranges from 18 inches to 5 feet in thickness and 
consists of material that washed from soils derived mostly 
from loess and cherty limestone. Slopes range from 2 to 
12 percent. Cherty and noncherty types are mapped sep- 
arately. The cherty type is the most extensive. It gen- 
erelly is on the stronger slopes along narrow V-shaped 
valleys, and it has a weaker profile development than the 
noncherty type. The Greendale soils are closely associ- 
ated with the Baxter, Bodine, Sulphura, Mountview, and 
Humphreys soils. 

Profile of Greendale cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 percent 
slopes, in a wooded area: 


A00—2 inches to 1 inch, forest litter of leaves and twigs. 

AQ—1 inch to 0, partly decomposed forest Htter. 

A1l—O to 1 inch, very dark grayish-brown (10¥R 8/2) cherty 
silt loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine tree roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

A2—1 inch to 7 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) cherty silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine tree roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

C1—7 to 11 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) cherty silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; common fine and 
medium tree roots; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C2—11 to 24 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) cherty silt loam with 
common, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6); weak, fine and medium, granular structure; 
friable; common, fine and medium tree roots; 
strongly acid ; gradual, smooth boundary. 

O3—24 to 36 inches, brown (10¥R 5/3) silt loam with com- 
mon, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) inter- 
spersed among angular fragments of chert; friable 
to firm ; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

D—86 inches ++, stratified layers of cherty limestone. 
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Sequatchie series: In this series are well-drained soils 
that developed in old alluvium on low stream terraces. 
The alluvium ranges from 3 to 10 feet in thickness and 
contains a high percentage of fine sandy material that 
washed from soils derived from phosphatic sandy lime- 
stone interbedded with shale. Slopes range from 0 to 
5 percent. The Sequatchie soils are closely associated 
with the Huntington, Lindside, and Armour soils. 

Profile of Sequatchie loam, phosphatic, in pasture of 
fescue and whiteclover : 


Ap—0 to 10 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) loam; weak, fine, 
crumb structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—10 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure and weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure;. friable; com- 
mon fine roots; medium acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B2—18 to 39 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy clay loam; 
weak to moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; strongly acid; gradual, smooth bound- 


ary. 

C—89 to 60 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam with common, fine, distinct mottles of pale 
brown (10¥R 6/3) and yellowish red (7.5YR 6/6) ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable ; 
few, small, rounded pebbles of chert below 50 inches; 
strongly acid. 


Graxy-Brown Popzoric sors GRADING Towarp Lrrxo- 
sots—The Inman soils have a weakly developed profile, 
are moderately shallow over bedrock, and therefore grade 
toward Lithosols. Most areas of these soils are steep and 
lack a B horizon or have a very thin, faint one. On less 
steep slopes, however, a thin, weakly developed B horizon 
is generally present. 

Inman series: These well-drained to excessively drained 
soils are phosphatic and have a fine-textured subsoil. 
They have developed in residuum weathered from inter- 
bedded shale and sandy limestone. Depth to bedrock 
ranges from 18 to 40 inches. Although slopes range from 
5 to 30 percent, the dominant slopes are 12 to 20 percent. 
The Inman soils are closely associated with the Culleoka, 
Hampshire, Hicks, and Stiversville soils. 

Profile of Inman silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, in 
pasture of fescue and annual lespedeza: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/8) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; few small fragments of highly weathered 
sandy limestone and shale; medium acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

A3—6 to 9 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam with common, fine, faint mottles of dark brown 
(10¥R 4/3) ; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; comimon fine roots; few, small, highly weath- 
ered fragments of sandy limestone and shale; 
slightly acid ; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C1—9 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4-5/6) clay 
with few, fine, distinct mottles of light olive brown 
(2.5¥ 5/4) and pale brown (10YR 6/3); moderate, 
medium, blocky structure; patchy clay films; firm and 
plastic; few fine roots; few, small, weathered frag- 
ments of sandy limestone and shale; slightly alka- 
line; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C2—15 to 19 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4-5/6) clay 
with common, fine and medium, distinct mottles of 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) ; strong, blocky struc- 
ture; patehy clay films; firm to very firm; few fine 
roots; common weathered fragments of sandy lime- 
stone and shale; slightly alkaline; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 
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C3—19 to 36 inches +-, mottled brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), 
gray (10¥R 6/1), and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) 
clay; massive (structureless); very firm; many 
weathered fragments of sandy limestone and shale; 
medium alkaline. 


Intrazonal order 


Although most soils in Williamson County are zonal 
and reflect the influence of climate and living organisms, 
some soils reflect the dominating influence of topography, 
drainage, or parent material over the normal effects of 
climate and vegetation and are therefore in the intra- 
zonal order. 

The intrazonal soils of Williamson County are in the 
Humic Gley, Low-Humic Gley, Planosol, and Rendzina 
great soil groups. 


HUMIC GLEY SOILS 


The Humic Gley great soil group is made up of poorly 
drained to very poorly drained, hydromorphie soils that 
have dark-colored, moderately thick, organic-mineral hori- 
zons underlain by mineral gley horizons. These soils have 
developed under swamp-forest or herbaceous marsh vege- 
tation in humid and subhumid climate and range from 
medium acid to mildly alkaline, A few of them are 
strongly acid (14). 


In Williamson County only the soils of the Dunning: 


series are in the Humic Gley great soil group. These 
soils are inextensive and amount to less than 1 percent of 
all the soils in the county. 

_In general, the Dunning soils have developed in allu- 
vium, and their surface layer is relatively thick, dark 
colored, and moderately high in organic matter. ‘The sub- 
soil is dark, highly mottled, and generally higher in clay 
than the surface layer. These soils have a medium to 
high cation-exchange capacity, a relatively high percent- 
age of base saturation, and a slightly acid to medium alka- 
line reaction. ‘These properties are largely the result of 
the influences of level to nearly level relief, poor drainage, 
and the character of the parent material. 

Dunning series: The soils of this series are dark and 
poorly drained. They have developed in alluvium that 
ranges from 2 to 10 feet in thickness and that consists of 
materials washed from soils of the uplands derived chiefly 
from phosphatic limestone. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. The soils are subject to overflow and, in many 
places, to long periods of ponding. The Dunning soils 
are closely associated with the Lanton, Melvin, Lindside, 
and Huntington soils, and they are similar to those soils 
in position and in origin of parent material. 

Profile of Dunning silt loam, phosphatic, in fescue 
pasture : 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, black (10YR 2/1) silt loam with common, 
fine, faint mottles of dark brown (10YR 8/8) ; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
few, small, rounded, black concretions; neutral; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary. 

C1—7 to 15 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay loam 
with few, fine,’ distinct mottles of dark grayish brown 
(2.5Y 4/2) ; strong, fine and medium, granular struc- 
ture; friable; common fine roots; many, small, dark- 
brown and black concretions; neutral; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

Cg1—15 to 26 inches, mottled very dark gray (N 3/0), olive- 
brown (2.5Y 4/4), and gray (N 5/0) silty clay; mas- 
sive (structureless) ; firm; few fine roots; many, small 
and medium, black, strong-brown and dark-brown con- 
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eretions; few rounded pebbles of chert; slightly alka- 
line; gradual, wavy boundary. 

Cg2—26 to 88 inches, mottled dark-gray (N 4/0), olive-brown 
(2.5Y 4/4), gray (1OYR 5/1), and strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) clay ; massive (structureless) ; very firm ; 
common, small and medium, dark-brown and strong- 
brown concretions; slightly alkaline; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

Cg3—-33 to 51 inches, mottled dark-gray (N 4/0), strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6), and very dark gray (N 3/0) clay; mas- 
sive (structureless); very firm; many, small and 
medium, black, dark-brown, and strong-brown concre- 
tions; medium alkaline; gradual, wavy boundary. 

Ce4—51 to 80 inches, gray (N 6/0) clay interspersed among 
many, medium and coarse, strong-brown and black 
concretions ; massive (structureless) ; extremely firm ; 
few small pebbles of chert; medium alkaline; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

Dr—80 inches +-, limestone. 


LOW-HUMIC GLEY SOILS 


These intrazonal soils are imperfectly drained to very 
poorly drained. They have a thin surface horizon that is 
moderately high in organic matter. The surface horizon 
is over mottled gray and brown, gleylike, mineral horizons 
that differ from each other only slightly.. Low-Humic 
Gley soils have developed under swamp forest or marsh 
plants. They are generally medium acid to very strongly 
acid, but a few of them are neutral or alkaline (Z4). 

In Williamson County only the Dowellton and Melvin 
soils are Low-Humic Gleys. These soils amount to about 
one-half of one percent of the total county area. 

These poorly drained to very poorly drained soils are 
medium acid to strongly acid. They have a dark-gray 
surface horizon and a highly mottled, gray subsoil. Un- 
published data indicate that they have a low cation- 
exchange capacity and a low to medium percentage of base 
saturation. ‘These properties are mainly the results of 
the level to nearly level relief, poor drainage, parent 
material, and age. 

Dowellion series: In this series are somewhat poorly 
drained to poorly drained soils that have developed in 
residuum weathered from argillaceous limestone. The 
depth to bedrock ranges from 2 to 4 feet. Slopes range 
from 2 to 5 percent. Most of these soils are in depres- 
sions or along small drains and have a thin, silty overwash 
on the surface. The Dowellton soils are closely associated 
with the Talbott, Fairmount, Mercer, and Hampshire soils. 

Profile of Dowellton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, in 
fescue pasture: 

Ap—0O to 5 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure ; very friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid ; clear, smooth boundary. 

A3—5 to 9 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay loam 
with few, fine, distinct mottles of gray (10YR 6/1) 
and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6); weak, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few, 
small, black and dark-brown concretions; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bg1—9 to 18 inches, mottled light-gray (10YR 7/2), light 
brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2), brownish-yellow (10YR 
6/2), and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay; strong, 
medium and coarse, blocky structure to massive (struc- 
tureless) ; continuous clay films; few fine roots; com- 
mon, small and medium, black coneretions; strongly 
acid ; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bg2—13 to 22 inches, mottled light-gray (5Y 7/2), pale-yellow 
(2.5¥ 7/4), yellowish-brown (10¥YR 5/6), and reddish- 
yellow (5YR 6/8) clay; massive (structureless) ; very 
firm and plastic; many, small and medium, black 
eoncretions ; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
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Bg3—22 to 26 inches, mottled gray (N 6/0), pale-yellow (2.5¥ 
7/4), brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), and reddish-brown 
(BYR 4/4) clay; massive (structureless) ; very firm 
and plastic; common, small and medium, black con- 
cretions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Cg—26 to 32 inches, mottled gray (N 6/0), red (2.5YR 5/6), 
pale-yellow (2.5Y¥ 7/4), and brownish-yellow (10YR 
6/6) clay; massive (structureless) ; very firm and 
plastic; few 3- to 5-inch slabs of weathered limestone; 
medium acid. 

Dr—82 inches +, argillaceous limestone. 

Melwin series: In this series are gray, poorly drained 
soils that developed in level to nearly level alluvium. 
The alluvium ranges from 20 inches to more than 10 feet 
in thickness and consists of materials that washed from 
soils derived chiefly from phosphatic limestone. Melvin 
soils are dominantly gray throughout, but in many places 
they are light gray in the upper 2 or 3 feet and consist of 
more recent, friable alluvium overlying older alluvium 
that is darker and finer textured. The Melvin soils are 
closely associated with the Huntington, Lindside, Egam, 
and Dunning soils and have similar parent material. 

Profile of Melvin silt loam, phosphatic, in fescue and 
whiteclover pasture: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam with com- 
mon, fine, distinct mottles of brown (7.5YR 5/4) and 
light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) ; weak, fine, granu- 
lar structure; very friable; many fine roots; few, 
small, rounded, dark reddish-brown and black concre- 
tions; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Cgi—7 to 12 inches, mottled gray (10YR 6/1), very dark gray 
(10YR 3/1), and brown (7.5YR 5/4) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; common fine roots; 
common, black and dark reddish-brown concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Cg2—12 to 28 inches, mottled very dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 
3/2), dark grayish-brown (10¥R 4/2), and gray (10¥R 
5/1) silt loam; weak, fine, granular structure ; friable; 
few fine roots; many, small, black and brown concre- 
tions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Cg8—28 to 48 inches -++, mottled very dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 
3/2), yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8), and yellowish-red 
(5YR 4/8) silty clay; massive (structureless) ; firm; 
many black and brown concretions; medium acid. 


PLANOSOLS 


Planosols are intrazonal soils that have one or more hori- 
zons that are cemented, compacted, or high in clay and are 
abruptly separated from and sharply contrasting to ad- 
joining horizons, These soils have developed under forest 
or grass in climates that are mesothermal to tropical and 
perhumid to semiarid. In most places they have devel- 
oped under the effects of a fluctuating water table. In 
many places the cemented or compacted horizon. lies be- 
neath a B horizon that is moderately well developed to 
well developed and has a higher percentage of clay than 
the A horizon (14). 

The Robertsville and Taft soils are in the Planosol great, 
soil group. These soils amount to less than 1 percent of 
the total land area in the county. 

These soils generally have an eluviated surface horizon 
underlain by a B horizon that is more strongly illuviated, 
cemented, or compacted than that of associated zonal soils. 
They have developed in climate similar to that in which the 
zonal soils developed, but internally the Planosols are more 
moist than zonal soils and less well aerated. Podzoliza- 
tion and gleization were the main soil-forming processes 
in their development. Planoscls are generally level or 
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nearly level and have had slow geologic erosion. They 
are somewhat poorly drained to very poorly drained, and 
the characteristic fragipan is at a depth of 15 to 30 inches. 

Robertsville series: ‘These poorly drained soils devel- 
oped in old alluvium on stream terraces, The alluvium is 
2 to 10 feet thick and consists of materials that washed 
from soils derived mainly from phosphatic limestone. In 
a few upland depressions, however, the alluvium washed 
from soils derived from loess and cherty limestone. About 
one-half of the Robertsville soils have a strongly devel- 
oped fragipan, and one-half have a gleyed heavy clay 
subsoil. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. The Roberts- 
ville soils are closely associated with Taft, Captina, and 
Armour soils but are more poorly drained than those soils. 

Profile of Robertsville silt loam, phosphatic, in a field 
of small grain: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam with 
few, fine, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5XYR 
5/6); weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; few, small, dark-brown and black 
concretions; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bgl—8 to 16 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam with common, 
medium, distinct mottles of light brownish gray 
(1OYR 6/2) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); weak, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; few fine roots; common, small, black and dark- 
brown concretions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

Bg2—16 to 20 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) heavy silt loam with 
common, fine and medium, distinct mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) and light gray (10YR 7/2) ; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; com- 
mon, fine and medium, dark-brown and_ black 
concretions; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B3ml—20 to 30 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) light 
silty clay loam with many, medium, distinct mottles of 
strong brown (7.5Y¥R 5/6) and light gray (10YR 7/1) ; 
massive (structureless) ; very firm, hard, and com- 
pact; many, medium, brown and black concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B8m2—30 to 50 inches ++, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam with many, medium, distinct mottles 
of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), light gray (10¥R 7/1), 
and light olive brown (2.5¥ 5/4); massive (structure- 
less); very firm, hard, and compact; common, me- 
dium, strong-brown and black concretions; strongly 
acid. 

Taft series: In the Taft series are somewhat poorly 
drained soils that, have a strong fragipan. These soils 
developed in old alluvium on stream terraces, toe slopes, 
and fans. The alluvium ranges from 2 to 10 feet in thick- 
ness and in most places consists of materials washed chiefly 
from soils derived from phosphatic limestone. In some 
places, however, the alluvium washed from soils derived 
mainly from loess and cherty limestone, and it may con- 
tain varying amounts of chert. Phosphatic and nonphos- 
phatic Taft soils are mapped separately. Slopes range 
from 0 to 8 percent but are dominantly less than 2 percent. 
The Taft soils are closely associated with the Robertsville, 
Captina, Armour, and Humphreys soils and have parent 
material similar to that of those soils. 

Profile of Taft silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, in idle 
cropland grown up to sedgegrass and volunteer annual 
lespedeza: 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; common, small, strong-brown and black 
concretions; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
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A2—6 to 8 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam with com- 
mon, fine, distinct mottles of dark grayish brown 
(10OYR 4/2); weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; common fine roots; common, small and me- 
dium, strong-brown and black concretions; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B1—8 to 138 inches, pale-brown (10¥R 6/3) heavy silt loam 
with few to common, fine, distinct mottles of brownish 
yellow (10¥R 6/6) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few, small, black 
and strong-brown concretions; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B2—13 to 19 inches, pale-brown (10¥R 6/3) silty clay loam 
with common, fine and medium, distinct mottles of 
yellowish brown (10¥R 5/6) and light gray (2.5Y 
7/2); moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; patchy clay films; friable; common, strong- 
brown concretions; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

B3ml—19 to 28 inches, mottled gray (10YR 5/1), pale-brown 
(10X¥R 6/3), reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/8), and very 
pale-brown (10YR 7/3) silt loam; massive (structure- 
less) ; very firm, compact, and hard; common, small 
and medium, black and brown concretions; strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B83m2—28 to 36 inches +, mottled gray (10YR 6/1), brownish- 
yellow (10¥R 6/6), and light brownish-gray (10YR 
6/2) silty clay loam; massive (structureless) ; very 
firm, compact, and hard; many dark-brown and black 
concretions; strongly acid. 


RENDZINA SOILS 


In the Rendzina great soil group are soils that have a 
black or very dark-gray surface horizon underlain by 
light-gray or yellowish, soft, calcareous material. These 
soils have developed under grass or grass and forest in a 
humid or semiarid climate (26). 

The Ashwood and Fairmount soils are the only soils of 
Williamson County in the Rendzina great soil group, and 
they amount to about 1 percent of the total land area. 

These soils are generally shallow to moderately deep 
over limestone bedrock. In places they are moderately 
well drained to somewhat poorly drained because water 
seeps from higher slopes. They have a relatively thick 
surface layer that is moderately high in organic matter 
and a clayey subsoil that is dominantly yellowish brown. 
These soils are slightly acid to medium alkaline. They 
have a relatively high cation-exchange capacity and a 
high percentage of base saturation. 

Ashwood series: In the Ashwood series are well-drained 
to somewhat poorly drained soils that developed in re- 
siduum weathered from argillaceous phosphatic lime- 
stone. Although bedrock generally is at a depth of 20 
inches to 4 feet, it crops out in places. The surface layer 
is dominantly silty clay loam, but in places it is silt loam. 
In places the soils are moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained because water seeps from higher 
slopes. Slopes range from 2 to 20 percent. The Ashwood 
soils are closely associated with the Mimosa, Maury, 
Braxton, and Hampshire soils. 

Profile of Ashwood silty clay loam, 2 to'5 percent slopes, 
in a pasture of fescue and whiteclover: 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, black (1OYR 2/1) light silty clay loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, granular structure; fri- 
able; many fine roots; few, small, dark-brown and 
black concretions; slightly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

A3—6 to 11 inches, very dark brown (10¥R 2/2) silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, granular structure; friable 
to firm; common fine roots; common, small and me- 
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dium, black and dark-brown concretions; neutral; 
clear, wavy boundary. , 

B2—-11 to 21 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10¥R 4/4) silty 
clay; strong, medium and coarse, angular blocky 
structure; continuous clay films; firm; few fine roots; 
few, small, black concretions; neutral; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C—21 to 29 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) clay 
with many, medium, distinct mottles of gray (10YR 
6/1) and light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) ; strong, coarse, 
blocky structure or massive (structureless); very 
firm ; slightly alkaline. 

Dr—29 inches +, argillaceous, phosphatic limestone. 

Fairmount series: The soils of this series are moder- 
ately well drained, and they have a heavy, plastic clay 
subsoil. They have developed in residuum weathered 
from argillaceous limestone and range from 10 inches 
to 8 feet deep over bedrock. Slopes range from 2 to 
10 percent. These soils are closely associated with the 
Talbott, Hagerstown, and Mercer soils. 

Profile of Fairmount silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes, in forest of redcedar: 

A1—O to 5 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) light 
silty clay loam; moderate, fine and medium, granu- 
lar structure; friable; common, fine and medium tree 
roots; slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

A3-—5 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 8/2) to 
dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty clay loam 
with few, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) ; moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common, fine and medium 
tree roots; common, small and medium, dark-brown 
and black concretions; neutral; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B2—7 to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown (10¥R 4/2) heavy 
silty clay; many peds coated with dark grayish 
brown (2.5¥ 4/2) ; strong, medium, blocky structure; 
continuous clay films; firm to very firm; few, medium 
and large roots of trees; common, small, dark-brown 
and black concretions; neutral; boundary clear, 
wavy. 

C—10 to 19 inches, mottled olive-brown (2.5¥ 4/4), yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/4), and yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) 
clay; massive (structureless) ; very firm and plastic; 
few, medium and large roots of trees; few weathered 
slabs of limestone, % to 6 inches across, in lower 
part; slightly alkaline. 

Dr—19 inches ++, argillaceous limestone, 


Azonal order 


Soils of the azonal order have little or no profile devel- 
opment, because of their resistant parent material, 
their steep slopes, or their youth. All azonal soils reflect 
the effects of environment to a small degree. All have 
a surface layer or A horizon that is generally dark col- 
ored and contains a moderate amount of organic matter. 
A few of these soils have a thin layer of illuviation, but 
most have an A horizon directly overlying weathered 
parent material and are commonly called A-C soils. 

The azonal soils in Williamson County are the Alluvial 
soils, Lithosols, and Regosols. 


ALLUVIAL SOILS 


Alluvial soils are developing in recently deposited allu- 
vium that shows little or no modification by the soil-form- 
ing processes. The profiles of these soils lack horizons 
that are genetically related. xcept in areas where the 
soils are altered by imperfect drainage, they retain many 
of the characteristics of the original parent material (15). 
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Alluvial soils in Williamson County are on first bot- 
toms, along small drainways, and in depressions. These 
soils account for about 15 percent of the total land area. 

The alluvium in which these soils are developing con- 
sists mainly of sediments from eroded soils on uplands. 
All Alluvial soils in the county have a dark surface layer 
or A horizon that is moderately high in organic matter 
and is directly underlain by parent material or a C hori- 
zon that has been changed little or none by the soil-form- 
ing processes. The few and faint horizons represent the 
early stages of development. 

CENTRAL concert or AxLuviat sors.—The Egam, 
Huntington, and Lindside series are in the central concept 
of Alluvial soils. ; : ; 

E'gam series: The soils in this series have 15 to 30 inches 
of dark-brown, well drained to moderately well drained 
recent alluvium that overlies darker, more compact, poorly 
drained alluvium. In most places in Williamson County 
the upper part of the Egam soils resembles the Hunting- 
ton or Lindside soils, and the lower part resembles the 
Lanton or Dunning soils. The alluvium consists mostly 
of materials washed from soils derived from phosphatic 
limestone and is underlain by residuum or bedrock at a 
depth of 2 to 10 feet. Slopes are dominantly 0 to 2 per- 
cent. The Egam soils are closely associated with the 
Huntington, Lindside, Lanton, and Dunning soils and 
have parent material similar to that of those soils. 

Profile of Egam silt loam, phosphatic, in bermuda- 
grass pasture: 

Ap—0 to 10 inches, dark-brown (10¥R 3/3) silt loam; weak 
to moderate, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; slightly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C—10 to 22 inches, dark-brown (10X¥R 3/3) silt loam; moder- 
ate, fine, granular structure; friable; common fine 
roots; few, small, black concretions; neutral; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

Alb—22 to 26 inches, very dark gray (10Y¥R 3/1) silty clay 
loam with common, fine, distinct mottles of dark 
reddish brown (5¥R 3/4); weak, fine and medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 
few, small, dark-brown and black concretions; neu- 
tral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Ch—26 to 40 inches -+, black (lOYR 2/1) silty clay with com- 
mon, fine, distinct mottles of dark reddish brown 
(5YR 3/4), gray (10YR 5/1), and dark grayish brown 
(2.5¥ 4/2) ; massive (structureless) ; very firm; com- 
mon, small and medium, black and dark-brown con- 
cretions; slightly alkaline. 

Huntington series: In this series are well-drained soils 
that developed in recent alluvium on first bottoms, along 
small drains, and in depressions. The alluvium ranges 
from 2 to 10 feet in thickness and consists of materials 
washed from soils derived largely from limestone on up- 
lands. Phosphatic, cherty, and noncherty Huntington 
soils are mapped separately. Slopes range from 0 to 5 
percent. The Huntington soils are closely associated with 
Egam, Lindside, Melvin, Lanton, and Dunning soils and 
have parent material similar to that of those soils. 

Profile of Huntington silt loam, phosphatic, in a 
cornfield : 

Ap—O0 to 9 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; common fine 
roots; slightly acid: gradual, smooth boundary, 

C1—9 to 28 inches, brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; common fine roots; 
slightly acid ; gradual, smooth boundary. 
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C2—28 to 60 inches +, brown (10¥R 4/8) silt loam with few, 
fine, distinct mottles of light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2); weak, 
fine and medium, granular structure; friable; few 
fine roots above a depth of 40 inches; few, small, 
black concretions; neutral. 

Lindside series: In this series are moderately well 
drained soils that developed in recent alluvium on first 
bottoms, along small drains, and m depressions. The 
alluvium ranges from 2 to 10 feet in thickness and con- 
sists of materials washed from soils derived chiefly from 
limestone. Cherty, noncherty, phosphatic, and nonphos- 
phatic types are mapped separately. Slopes range from 
0 to 5 percent. The Lindside soils are closely associated 
with the Huntington, Melvin, Egam, Lanton, and Dun- 
ning soils and are similar to them in origin of parent 
material. 

Profile of Lindside silt loam, phosphatic, in fescue and 
annual lespedeza pasture: 

Ap—0 to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C1—10 to 20 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam 
with few, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) and grayish brown (10YR 5/2); weak to mod- 
erate, fine, granular structure; friable; common fine 
roots; few, small, black concretions; neutral; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C2—20 to 26 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) heavy silt loam 
with common, fine and medium, distinct mottles of 
grayish brown (10¥R 5/2), light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4), and gray (5Y 5/1); moderate, fine and 
medium, granular structure; friable; few fine roots; 
few, small, black concretions; few pebbles of chert, 4 
to 1 inch across; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Cgl—26 to 46 inches, mottled dark-brown (10YR 3/8), dark 
grayish-brown (2.5Y¥ 4/2), and grayish-brown (2.5Y 
5/2) silty clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure to massive (structureless) ; firm; few fine 
roots above a depth of 36 inches; common, small and 
medium, strong-brown and black concretions; few 
pebbles of chert, 4% to 2 inches across; neutral; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

Cg2—46 to T4 inches +, dark-gray (5¥ 4/2) clay interspersed 
among dark-brown, strong-brown, and black conere- 
tions and pebbles of chert, 14 to 2 inches across; mas- 
sive (structureless) ; very firm ; gravel makes up about 
50 percent of the soil, by volume; slightly alkaline. 

ALLUVIAL SOILS GRADING TOWARD Humic Grey soins.— 
Alluvial soils that formed from similar parent materials 
may differ in drainage and in characteristics that result 
from differences in drainage. The moderately well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained Lanton soils are dark 
colored and have several characteristics of the Humic 
Gley great soil group and are therefore Alluvial soils grad- 
ing toward Humic Gley soils. 

Lanton series: The Lanton series consists of moderately 
well drained to somewhat poorly drained, dark-colored 
soils that developed in alluvium on first bottoms, along 
small drains, and in depressions. The alluvium ranges 
from 2 to 10 feet in thickness and consists of materials 
washed from soils derived from limestone. Most Lanton 
soils have a medium to high content of phosphorus. 
Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent but are dominantly less 
than 2 percent. The Lanton soils are closely associated 
with the Dunning, Egam, Lindside, Huntington, and Sees 
soils and formed in parent material similar to that of those 
soils. 
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Profile of Lanton silt loam, phosphatic, in a field of 
smal] grain: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam; 
moderate, fine, granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Ct—9 to 20 inches, black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam ; moderate, 
medium, granular structure; friable to firm; common 
fine roots; few, small, black and dark-brown concre- 
tions; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C2—20 to 36 inches, black (10YR 2/1) silty clay with few, fine 
and medium, faint mottles of very dark grayish brown 
(2.5¥ 3/2) and dark gray (5¥ 4/1); strong, medium 
and coarse, blocky structure to massive (structure- 
less) firm; few fine roots; common, small, black and 
dark-brown concretions; neutral; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C3g—a6 to 50 inches, mottled dark gray (N 4/0), very dark 
gray (N 38/0), and olive (5¥ 4/3) clay; massive 
(structureless) ; very firm; many, small and medium, 
dark-brown and black concretions; slightly alkaline; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

Dg—50 to 65 inches +, mottled dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 
4/2), dark-gray (N 4/0), very dark gray (N 3/0), and 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay; massive (structure- 
less) ; very firm ; few, small, brown and reddish-brown 
concretions ; few, small, weathered fragments of chert ; 
slightly alkaline. 


LITHOSOLS 


Lithosols have an indistinct solum, or no clearly ex- 
pressed soil morphology. They are generally on steeply 
sloping land where geologic erosion is rapid, and they con- 
sist primarily of a freshly and incompletely weathered 
mass of hard rock or hard rock fragments (14). In Wil- 
liamson County, only the Sulphura soils are in this great 
soil group. The Sulphura soils are shallow and have few, 
faint horizons. Their position, generally on slopes greater 
than 20 percent, favors geologic erosion. Shale bedrock 
is exposed in many places, but in some places the soil is 
fairly well developed. 

Sulphura series: In the Sulphura series are excessively 
drained soils that have developed in shaly residuum man- 
tled by thin cherty creep in most places. Although depth 
to shale bedrock ranges from 10 to 48 inches, outcrops 
are common, especially on the steeper slopes. Slopes range 
from 12 to 50 percent, but the dominant slopes are more 
than 20 percent. The mantle of cherty creep consists 
almost entirely of materials from the closely associated 
Bodine soils on the slopes above the Sulphura soils. The 
Sulphura soils also are closely associated with the Dell- 
rose soils on the lower slopes in many places. 

Profile of Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent 
slopes, in a forest of hardwoods: 

A00—2 inches to 1 inch, forest litter of leaves and twigs. 

AOQ—1 inch to 0, partly decomposed forest litter. 

A1—O to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) cherty 
silt loam ; moderate, fine and medium, granular struc- 
ture; very friable; many fine tree roots ; slightly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) shaly silt loam ; 
moderate, fine, granular structure; very friable ; many, 
fine and medium tree roots; few angular chert frag- 
ments; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

BC—7 to 19 inches, brown (1LOYR 4/3) heavy shaly silt loam ; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure and moderate, 
medium, granular structure; friable; common, me- 
dium and large roots of trees; about 50 percent of the 
soil, by volume, is weathered fragments of shale; 
neutral. 

Dr—19 inches +, partly weathered calcareous shale. 
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REGOSOLS 


The Regosols consist of thick, soft mineral deposits 
in which few or no clearly expressed soil characteristics 
have developed. These soils are largely confined to recent 
sand dunes, and to loess and glacial drift in steeply slop- 
ing areas (74). Normally, the only horizons are a weak 
Al or Ap underlain directly by a C or D horizon. These 
faint horizons are few and indicate that soil devel- 
opment Is in initial stages. 

The Bodine series is the only soil series in Williamson 
County in the Regosol great soil group. The soils of this 
series amount to about 12 percent of the total land area. 

The Bodine soils, dominantly on steep uplands, devel- 
oped in residuum from cherty limestone. The soils vary 
from place to place but in most places have a weak Al 
or Ap horizon directly over parent material that is highly 
resistant to weathering. In places, however, there is evi- - 
dence that a B horizon is beginning to develop. Angular 
fragments of chert generally make up from 50 to 80 per- 
cent of the soil mass. The development of the Bodine 
soils is weak, mainly because of the highly resistant parent 
material and the steep slope, which generally is greater 
than 20 percent. 

Bodine series: The soils of the Bodine series are cherty 
and excessively drained. Depth to bedrock of cherty 
limestone ranges from 18 inches to 5 feet. In the upper 
part of these soils, the content of chert ranges from 25 
to 60 percent, by volume, and in the lower part it is as 
much as 80 percent in some places. Slopes range from 
5 to 45 percent but are dominantly 20 to 45 percent. The 
Bodine soils are closely associated with the Sulphura, 
Baxter, Mountview, Humphreys, and Greendale soils. 

Profile of Bodine cherty silt loam, 20 to 45 percent 
slopes, in an area of hardwoods: 

A00—2 inches to 1 inch, litter of leaves and twigs. 

AO—1 inch to 0, partly decomposed forest litter. 

Al—O0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) cherty 
silt loam; weak, fine, crumb or granular structure; 
very friable; many fine roots of trees; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

A2--3 to 7 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/8) cherty silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine and medium roots of trees; strongly acid; grad- 
ual, wavy boundary. 

BC—7 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) light very 
cherty silty clay loam; weak, fine and medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; common, fine and 
few large roots of trees; 40 to 50 percent of the soil, 
by volume, is angular chert fragments, 2 to 6 inches 
across; Strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C—20 to 50 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam with common, medium, distinet mottles of red- 
dish yellow (5YR 6/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
and pale brown (10YR 6/3) ; firm ; interspersed among 
stratified layers of angular chert; chert makes up 
about 75 percent or more of the soil mass, by volume; 
strongly acid. 


Chemical and Physical Properties: of Soils 


Table 9 gives chemical and physical analyses of some 
of the soils in Williamson County. The profiles shown in 
the table are described in the previous subsection of this 
report. 
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Tasie 9.—Chemical and physical 


ne Eee 


Exchangeable cations 
(nilliequivalents per 100 grams of soil) 
= is Total 
Soil type orizon epth base 
ee » Total satura- 
Ca Mg K Na H cation- tion 
exchange 
capacity 
| 
Inches Percent 
Armour silt loam........-.-------------- Ap 0-9 9.1 0.5 0.3 <0.1 5.9 15.8 63 
A3 9-17 6.5 8 .3 wl 5.1 12.8 60 
Bl 17-21 6.3 1.0 ed wl 5.3 13.0 59 
B2 21-29 5. 4 1.7 13 <1 6.1 13.5 55 
Bali 29-42 4,0 17 4 <1 9. 6 15.7 39 
B32 42-53 3. 4 1.6 a) <1 13.3 18.8 29 
B33 53-65 2.2 13 4 <1 13.8 17.7 22 
Cc 65-80 1,6 12 4 <1 15.8 19.0 17 
Armour silt loam_______.--------------- Ap 0-7 4.6 5 .8 <i 6.5 11.9 45 
A3 7-13 4, 4 7 .3 <.l 5.9 11.3 48 
Bl 13-20 4,9 8 ra <.1 6.1 12.1 50 
B21 20-24 5. 4 8 .3 <1 6.3 12. 3 51 
B22 24-37 5.7 7 4 <1) 7.9 15.7 50 
B23 37-48 4.6 4 4 at 12,1 18.5 34 
Bal 48-66 5.9 1.7 .6 1 12.8 21.1 39 
B32 66-78 6.9 1.6 6 wl 12,8 21.9 42 
C 78-86 5.9 1.2 4 <1 14.0 21.2 34 
Maury Sit losing chic tee eee tee Ap 0-6 4.7 8 A wa 7.4 13, 4 45 
A2 6-12 5.8 .9 12 <1 5.3 12. 2 56 
A3 12~18 6. 7 1.3 .2 <1 5.9 14.1 58 
Bl 18~25 6.5 2.0 .2 apie 6. 9 15.7 56 
B21 25~37 4.1 2.1 3 oak 10. 3 16.8 39 
B22 37-51 41 2.3 13 <p 18,2 24.9 27 
Babli 51-57 3. 8 2.1 238 <a 21.0 27,2 23 
B2b2 57-76 5.1 2.8 L4 walt 27,1 35. 5 24. 
Cb1 76-101 3. 4 17 3 <1 25.3 30.7 18 
Maury silt loam______-_---------------- Ap 0-7 9. 6 15 238 Sul 4.9 15.3 68 
A2 7-11 7.5 5 3 <1 4,7 13.0 64 
A3 11-19 8.2 .8 13 oat 5.5 14.8 63 
B21 19-27 8.2 .8 .3 <1 7.3 16. 6 56 
B22 27-37 8.7 1.2 4 <1 8. 4 18.7 55 
B31 37-51 8.9 | 1.9 5 <1 8.9 20, 2 56 
B32 51-72 8.9 2, 4 .6 <1 10. 1 22. 0 54 
B33 72-88 6.2 L4 .6 ra 16,2 24, 4 34 
Cc 88-101 6.3 1.7 £5 <.l 17.3 25. 8 33 
Maury silt loam....------------=------- Ap 0-7 8&4 .9 .3 <1 4,7 14.3 67 
AB8 7-11 7.8 a4 .2 <.l 4.7 13.1 64 
Bl 11-16 8.3 6 3 1 5.7 14.9 62 
B21 16-25 7.3 ld 13 sal 89 17.7 50 
B22 25-40 4,5 14 3 1 13.9 20. 2 31 
B23 40-56 4.0 1.6 3 <1 16.2 22.1 27 
B31 56-69 3.6 1.2 .3 wll 18. 4 23. 6 22 
B32 69-85 4.5 1.0 .3 <.1 17.6 23.4 25 
Cl 85-112 8.2 lL 2 oie 13.4 23. 0 42 
C3 114-129 10.9 1.0 .2 <1 13. 5 25. 6 49 
C4 129-139 11.6 1.9 eo wok 13.0 26.9 52 
Maury silt loam____---.---------------- Ap 0-8 6.3 5 4 g.1 4.7 11.9 60 
A3 8-11 5.9 11 =) <ul 4.9 12,3 60 
Bl 11-20 44 15 23 <1 7.3 138.5 46 
B2i 20-28 3.0 L445 18 Sul 8.9 13.6 34 
B22 28-29 2.4 1.4 | atk: <.1 10.7 14.9 28 
B23 29-54 2.3 1.4 4 <.1 13.7 17.8 23 
B24 54-64 18 1.4 3 <.1 13.1 16. 6 | 21 
B38l 64-80 1.6 1.0 .8 <.1 12.9 15.8 18 
B32 80-96 4.3 2.3 .3 <.1] 241 31. 0 22 
B33 96-114 5. 2 2. 6 .3 <.l 28.1 36. 4 22 
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properties.of some representative soils 
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Soil class and diameter of particles in millimeters 
pi Free a 
H:O | Organic! iron Textural class 
(1:1) carbon | oxide Very Coarse Medium Fine Very 
coarse sand sand sand fine Silt Clay 
sand (1.0-0.5) | (0.5-0.25) | (0.25-0.1) sand (0.05-0.002)} (<<0.002) 
(2.0-1.0) (0.1-0.05) 
Percent Percent Percent Peresni Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
6.0 1. 41 1.5 0.3 0. 4 , A 4,5 4.4 69.8 20.2 | Silt loam. 
6. 0 .27 ieee -1 .3 .3 4,4 5.1 64.0 25.8 | Silt loam. 
5.7 18 19 4 4 138 4,7 5. 8 62. 0 26. 4 Sy loam to silty clay 
ioam. 
5. 4 17 2.1 .5 .5 A 6.3 7.7 58. 3 26. 3 | Silt loam to silty clay 
loam. 
4.8 10 2.6 4 ae) 15 8.2 10, 4 47.0 33. 0 | Silty clay loam to clay 
| loam. 
4.5 . 07 2.7 .3 5 4 7.9 10.7 43.1 37.1 | Silty clay loam to clay 
loam. 
4.3 . 07 2.6 4 .6 .6 11.8 alee 36. 6 32.9 | Clay loam. 
4.5 . 09 O08 3 ea Pe) 13. 6 21.3 29.8 34,0 | Clay loam. 
5. 6 . 96 14 4 4 3] 4.0 10. 9 68. 7 15.3 | Silt loam. 
5.3 . 23 1.7 .3 4 .2 3. 4 10. 0 63. 5 22.2 | Silt loam. 
5. 3 13 1.9 we .3 :2 3. 8 11.7 61.0 22.8 | Silt loam. 
5.5 12 2. 0 2 13 .2 4, 4 14, 3 56. 8 23. 8 | Silt loam. 
5. 4 . 09 2. 6 2 .3 .2 4.1 16.5 48. 6 30.1 | Clay loam. 
4,9 . 06 2.8 sk 2 wl 4,0 19.3 42.3 34.0 | Clay loam. 
5. 0 . 08 2.9 al <.l <.l 4.4 22.7 39, 4 33.4 | Clay loam. 
5. 0 . 06 2.8 1 val .1 74 26. 1 36. 7 29.5 | Clay loam. 
5. 0 . 08 2.2 £3 at 15 11.9 27,2 33. 7 25.7 | Loam. 
5. 2 . 87 1.7 5 1.0 5 8.4 6.9 65.9 16.8 | Silt loam. 
5. 8 .18 2.2 4 .8 4 5,3 5. 0 64. 0 24.1 | Silt loam. 
6. 0 15 2.6 1.8 11 4 6.1 5.2 58. 4 27.3 | Silty clay loam, 
5. 8 12 3.1 1.4 1.0 25 74 6.6 51.6 31.5 | Silty clay loam. 
5.2 .10 4.5 1.0 Ll 5 7.7 6. 6 38. 3 44.8 | Clay. 
4.8 .i1 6.0 1.8 1.4 .6 7.2 6. 2 27.8 55. 0 | Clay. 
4.7 . 09 7.8 2.5 2.6 ld 7.2 7.2 24.8 54.6 | Clay. 
5.1 . 07 9.4 2.4 2.2 14 5.4 5.6 19.7 63.3 | Clay. 
4.4 .11 Ted. .2 5 .6 23. 1 4.6 74 63.6 | Clay. 
6.4 1.18 18 5 1.0 .6 2.7 3.9 70.3 21.0 | Silt loam. 
6. 2 . 28 2. 4 .6 1.0 4 19 3. 0 64. 8 28.3 | Silty clay loam. 
6.1 . 20 2.9 1.3 1.6 we 2.1 3.1 62. 1 29.7 | Silty clay loam. 
5. 8 14 3.5 15 1.5 25 2.5 3. 8 54. 4 35.8 | Silty clay loam, 
5. 5 16 4.3 1.2 ee .6 2.7 4,0 45.9 43.9 | Silty clay. 
5.7 WW 5. 0 L8 2.0 .6 2.6 4.0 39. 4 49.6 lay. 
5. 6 . 09 5. 4: 1.6 2.4 .6 2.7 4.3 35. 2 53.2 | Clay. 
4.7 . 09 6.3 1.2 2.0 .6 2.4 4,2 29, 2 60. 4 | Clay. 
4.8 . 07 6. 6 Li 2511 .7 2.3 4.0 20K 62.1 | Clay. 
6. 6 1.12 L6 15 15 el 13. 2 8.1 58. 1 16.9 | Silt loam. 
6.7 47 2.2 12 1.6 at 11. 2 7.4 56. 6 21.3 | Silt loam. 
6. 6 . 35 2. 6 18 1.7 9 13.1 8.3 42,9 31.3 | Clay loam. 
6.0 . 25 3.3 1.0 Li .6 12. 6 6. 9 42,9 34.9 | Clay loam. 
5. 0 15 3.9 1.3 13 .6 14.8 6.9 33. 7 41.4 | Clay. 
5. 1 . 09 4.4 1.0 1.5 ot 19. 7 71 26. 7 43.3 | Clay. 
4.8 13 5.3 1.0 2.0 Li 22.8 12. 4 14, 2 46.5 | Clay. 
4.8 . 09 5.7 3.7 3.9 2.0 18. 0 19.9 10.7 41.8 | Silty clay. 
5.1 . 06 4.7 1.6 2. 4 1.7 29.5 12. 0 10. 4 42. 4 | Silty clay. 
5. 2 . 07 5. 1 3.9 2. 5 1.0 13. 6 16.1 14 0 48.9 | Clay. 
4.9 . 05 5.8 13 .8 .8 3.1 3.5 28.9 62.6 | Clay. 
6.5 . 58 2.2 13 2.1 1.0 5. 2 6. 0 62.8 21.6 | Silt loam. 
6. 2 . 30 2.8 L9 2.0 wh 3.7 4.9 60. 2 26. 6 | Silt loam. 
5.4 . 09 3.4 3.0 2, 4 .8 4.1 5.5 55. 3 28.9 | Silty clay loam. 
5. 0 . 09 3.8 2.8 2. 4 8 4.8 6.5 47.1 35. 6 | Silty clay loam. 
4.8 21 4.3 2.6 2. 4. wh 5. 4. 6.8 41.7 40.4 | Silty clay. 
4.9 -11 4.9 2. 4 2.4 .8 5.9 6.6 35. 3 46.6 | Clay. 
4,9 . 07 4.9 2.1 2. 4 .8 71 7.7 37.4 42.5 | Clay. 
4.9 . 04 5.3 4.6 2.4 1.0 8.1 7.9 39. 6 35. 4 | Clay loam 
4.8 . 08 9.4 2.1 19 .8 7.7 5.1 20, 0 62.4 | Clay. 
4.8 . 08 9.1 1.6 15 1.0 13. 0 5.8 15. 5 61.6! Clay 
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Tas.e 9.—Chemical and physical properties 


Exchangeable cations 
(milliequivalents per 100 grams of soil) 
Total 
Soil type Horizon Depth base 
Total satura- 
Ca Mg K Na H cation- tion 
exchange 
capacity 
Inches Percent 
Stiversville silt loam..._---.__-.-------- Ap 0-8 4.4 0.7 0.3 0.1 7.6 13.1 42 
Bl 8-14 5.3 4 2 <1 9.6 15.5 38 
B21 14-23 6.3 4 +2 <1 10.2 17.1 40 
B22 23-33 6. 0 .5 2 <1 15. 6 22.3 30 
B38 33-41 11.2 .9 .3 <1 22. 5 34,9 36 
Stiversville silt loam__-----..----------- Ap 0-9 6.5 5 3 <.1 7.6 14.9 49 
A3 9-13 6.9 .5 .2 <1 7.0 14.6 52 
Bl 13-19 6.5 A #2 <.1 7.0 14.1 50 
B21 19-27 6.8 4 ae wl 7.2 14.7 51 
B22 27-34 7.0 .7 -2 a1 8.1 16. 1 50 
B23 34-40 8.1 10 4 Jl 11.1 20.7 46 
B38 40-45 8.2 Lil as) 1 10. 1 26.0 38 
Cc 45-50 6.9 8 5 .1 20. 5 28. 8 29 
Talbott silt loam !_.__-..---..---------- Ap 0-6 2.1 23 .2 <1 3.7 6.3 41 
B21 6-13 3.7 ob 12 <1 5.3 9.9 46 
B22 13-21 2.2 .6 2 <.1 9.8 12. 8 23 
B23 21-31 2.6 8 .2 wl 19.0 22.7 16 
B24 31-41 2.5 .8 .3 1 20. 8 24.5 15 
B3 41-49 3. 6 .9 £3 1 21.9 26.8 18 
Cl 49-69 10. 0 L7 A vi 19.4 31.6 39 
C2 69-80 28.9 3.7 3 wl 4.8 37.8 87 
() @) 31.4 4.9 4 v2 6. 2 43.1 86 
Talbott silt loam___-...---------------- AP 0-5 6.5 1.3 25 <1 5.7 14.1 60 
Bi 5-7 10. 6 2.0 3 <.1 7.5 20. 5 63 
B21 7-15 15. 2 2.0 ma a1 7.6 25.3 70 
B23 15-23 10. 4 1.6 4 will 16. 2 28.7 44 
B31 23-38 71 1.5 4 pee 16. 2 25.3 36 
B32 38-47 13.8 2.8 5 1 12.9 30.1 57 
Cl 47-56 37.6 7.0 ms) al 3.2 48.5 93 


1 Correlated as Talbott silty clay loam. 2 Clay over rock. 


General Nature of the County 


This section describes briefly the establishment and pop- 
ulation of the county; the geology, relief, and drainage; 
the climate; the agriculture; and other subjects of gen- 
eral interest. 


Establishment and Population 


Williamson County, once a part of Davidson County, 
was established by an act of the General Assembly on 
October 28, 1799 (7). By the same act, Franklin was 
established as the county seat. The frontier development 
of the Nashville region set the pattern for the develop- 
ment of Williamson County. 

In 1960 the population was approximately 28 percent 
urban, 37 percent rural nonfarm, and 35 percent rural 
farm, according to the United States Bureau of the Census. 
From 1930 to 1940, the population increased from 22,845 
to 25,220. In 1945 when part of the county was annexed 
to Rutherford County, the population of Williamson 
County, especially the rural farm population, decreased. 
By 1960, however, the total population had reached 


25,267. From 1940 to 1960, the rural-farm population 
decreased at least 30 percent, but the urban and nonfarm 
bona increased about 12 percent. The population is 

airly well distributed, except in the highly dissected and 
wooded areas of the Highland Rim in the western part of 
the county. These areas are sparsely populated. Frank- 
lin, thé principal town, had a population of 6,977 in 1960, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. 


Geology, Relief, and Drainage 


Williamson County is underlain by sedimentary rocks 
ranging from the Mississippian to the Ordovician. These 
rocks deviate only slightly from the horizontal. The 
present relief and drainage are the results of the Cin- 
cinnati anticline, which caused arching of the strata and 
increased geologic erosion. 

The county is divided into four main physiographic di- 
visions. They are (1) the Highland Rim, (2) the outer 
Central Basin, (8) the inner Central Basin, and (4) the 
terraces and bottom lands of the Harpeth River Valley. 

The Highland Rim is a maturely dissected plain that 
crosses the western part of the county from north to south. 
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Knobs and isolated, high, rounded hills that are remnants 
of the Highland Rim extend throughout the central and 
eastern parts of the county. 

Level-bedded_ rock formations that resist weathering 
underlie the Highland Rim. Fort Payne chert is the 
main surface rock. The lower, shaly facies of Fort Payne 
chert and Chattanooga black shale are exposed in many 
places on the steeper slopes. A thin mantle of loess covers 
the broader, less highly dissected areas. 

The slopes of the Highland Rim range from 0 to more 
than 40 percent. The steepest or roughest parts are along 
the edge of the rim, bordering the Central Basin, and 
are called the Highland Rim escarpment. The elevation 
of the county ranges from about 1,200 feet in the eastern 
part to about 800 feet in the western part, the Cincinnati 
anticline accounting for the difference in elevation of 800 
to 400 feet. 

The base of the Chattanooga shale is generally accepted 
as the boundary between the Highland Rim and the Cen- 
tral Basin. 

The Central Basin extends from the base of the High- 
land Rim through the eastern tavo-thirds of the county. 
Erosion was hastened by the lifting of the Cincinnati anti- 


Soil class and diameter of particles in millimeters 
ph Free 
H,0 | Organic] iron Textural class 
(1:1) | carbon | oxide Very Coarse Medium Fine Very 
coarse sand sand sand fine Silt Clay 
sand (1.0-0.5) | (0.5-0.25) | (0.25-0.1) sand (0.05-0.002)} (<<0.002) 
(2.0-1.0) (0.1-0.05) 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
5.8 0. 80 17 Li 1.5 11 23. 6 8.1 48.3 16.3 | Loam. 
5.6 28 1.8 8 .9 .6 14.5 5. 2 55. 1 22.9 | Silt loam. 
5. 6 17 2.0 1,2 1,2 1.0 15.7 5.6 50. 3 25.0 | Silt loam. 
5.2 08 2.7 2.7 2.0 1.6 17.5 5.8 42.0 28.4 | Clay loam. 
5.0 12 4.2 1.6 2.6 3.8 23. 0 5.7 20. 4 42.9 | Clay. 
6.1 1. 23 14 .8 7 5 12.9 7.4 61.8 15.9 | Silt loam. 
6.0 . 93 1.6 7 .6 4 11.9 6.9 59. 0 20.5 | Silt loam. 
6. 0 35 1.8 £5 .6 15 11.9 6.7 57,2 22. 6 | Silt loam. 
6.0 <22 2. 0 .8 7 .5 12.2 6.8 55. 4 23.6 | Silt loam, 
6.0 13 2.2 1.2 LO .7 14.3 7.3 50. 6 24.9 | Silt loam. 
5.9 .13 25% 2.7 L7 Ll 16.3 7.4 42.4 28.4 | Clay loam. 
beh 15 3.1 2.7 2.1 1.6 19.1 7.7 37.5 29.3 ; Clay loam. 
5.1 16 3.3 3. 5 3.9 3. 6 26. 2 7.5 25. 2 30.1 | Clay loam. 
5.6 . 67 2.0 2.6 17 1.0 9..4 22.1 53. 3 9.9 | Silt loam, 
5. 2 . 23 2.8 1.7 Li . 6 5.1 11.3 55. 3 24.9 | Silt loam. 
4.9 13 3.4 2.4 ll .6 4. 6 11.4 48. 8 31.1 Oley loam to silty clay 
oam, 
5. 0 13 5.3 .7 9 5 4.3 10, 2 33. 9 49.5 | Clay. 
4.7 | 13 5.5 .8 1.0 .7 3.8 10. 0 31.0 52.7 | Clay. 
4. 6 | . 10 5. 4 .8 Ll .6 4.2 9.9 29.5 53.9 | Clay. 
4.7 10 4.8 5 .8 .8 2.8 5.8 24. 9 64.4 | Clay. 
6.0 04 4.4 4 .8 .9 4.4 8.3 21.6 63. 6 | Clay. 
5. 9 11 5.8 4 4 4 2.0 3.9 17.1 75.8 | Clay. 
5.8 1.387 2.1 221 2. 0 L1 4.8 11.0 61.7 17.3 | Silt loam. 
5.83 . 50 3.5 2.2 1.8 9 2.9 8.2 48. 3 35. 7 | Silty clay loam 
5.6 | . 84 4.3 11 1.2 we 2.7 7.6 38. 5 48.2 | Clay. 
4.7 .18 4.1 .7 8 .6 2.7 7.8 32.9 54.5 | Clay. 
4.9 . 09 3.8 .8 .9 .6 2.9 9.3 37.3 48.2 | Clay. 
5.1 -10 4.2 .6 .6 .5 2.5 8.3 31.9 55.6 | Clay. 
71 .14 4.5 4 .7 -6 2.1 5.1 28. 2 62.9 | Clay. 


cline, the center of which is to the east of the county. 
After the resistant chert and shale of the Highland Rim 
were removed, the Central Basin was formed when the 
relatively soluble underlying limestones were rapidly 
removed. 

The Central Basin is subdivided into the outer Central 
Basin and the inner Central Basin on the basis of phos- 
phorus content of the limestone formations underlying 
the area. 

The outer Central Basin is below the Highland Rim and 
separates the rim from the inner Central Basin. The 
outer Central Basin is underlain by the Leipers, Catheys, 
Cannon, Bigby, and Hermitage rock formations. These 
formations consist. of limestone that is relatively free of 
chert and is medium to high in phosphorus. In places 
the Bigby and Hermitage formations yield commercial 
phosphate. The base of the Hermitage formation marks 
the boundary between the outer Central Basin and the 
imner Central Basin. 

The outer Central Basin ranges in slope from 0 to more 
than 30 percent, and most of it is less dissected and more 
nearly level than the Highland Rim. Elevation ranges 
from about 700 feet to about 1,000 feet. Near the tops 
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of the many steep, isolated hills scattered throughout this 
area, there are remnants of chert and shale similar to the 
rocks of the Highland Rim. 

The inner Central Basin is divided into fairly small, 
widely separated areas that are distributed throughout 
the eastern half of the county. The largest areas are near 
Nolensville, Duplex, Flat Creek, Kirkland, and Arrington. 

The rocks of the inner Central Basin are nonphosphatic 
limestone that is relatively free of chert. They are of the 
Carters, Lebanon, and Ridley formations. The Ridley 
is the lowest formation exposed in the county. 

The relief of the inner Central Basin 1s milder than 
that of the outer Central Basin. Most of the slopes are 
less than 12 percent. Elevation ranges from about 550 
feet to about 800 feet, the lowest point being along Mill 
Creek at the Davidson County line. Common to this 
area ave soils derived from limestone and nearly flat, rocky 
areas called glades. 

The terraces and bottom lands in the county are along 
the Harpeth River, its tributaries, and other creeks and 
streams, The high stream terraces are above the level of 
overflow and are gently sloping to rolling. Mast of the 
bottom lands and low stream terraces are on the gently 
sloping to nearly level areas in the meanders of the 
streams, In these areas most of the soils have a medium 
to high content of phosphorus. 

Extending through the southern part of the county 
from east to west, the Duck River Ridge forms the water- 
shed between the Cumberland River and Tennessee River. 
Rutherford, Flat, Carter, and Lick Creeks head in the 
southern part of the county and flow generally south- 
westward to the Duck River. Mill Creek heads in the 
northeastern part of the county and flows northward to 
the Cumberland. River. The principal drainage of the 
county is from southeast to northwest by the Harpeth 
River and its tributaries, which flow into the Cumberland 
River. 


Natural Resources 


Perennial streams, springs, farm ponds, and drilled 
wells provide an adequate supply of water for livestock, 
industry, and domestic use. prings are abundant in 
the valleys of the Highland Rim where their floors are on 
or below the Chattanooga shale. Springs are less nu- 
merous in the outer Central Basin and are scarce in the 
inner Central Basin. In these areas, artificial lakes, farm 
ponds, and wells are the main sources of water. 

Brown phosphate, formed by the weathering of phos- 
phatic limestone, is the most abundant mineral deposit 
in the county. Most deposits are in the more gently 
sloping areas of the outer Central Basin in the eastern 
two-thirds of the county. Some galena, or lead deposits, 
have been found near Nolensville (5). Lead was mined 
in this area during World War I, but the mines were 
abandoned shortly after the war. Some uranium is con- 
tained in the Chattanooga shale, which outcrops around 
the fringe and on the flanks of the higher hills within 
the outer Central Basin. Extensive studies, however, 
indicate that deposits of uranium suitable for commercial 
mining have not been. discovered in the county. 

The limestone that underlies all of the county is abun- 
dant and easily accessible for industrial and agricultural 
use (fig. 33). Chert immediately underlies the soils on the 
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Figure 33—A limestone quarry, the source of limestone for build- 
ing roads, for farming, and for other uses. 


Highland Rim in the western part of the county and pro- 
vides a fair roadbuilding material that is used for some 
rural roads. 

Williamson County was originally covered by a decidu- 
ous forest, but this source of forest products decreased 
when most of the soils suitable for cultivation were grad- 
ually cleared. The present forests amount to about 83,000 
acres and are mainly on the Highland Rim. Most of 
these areas are covered by upland hardwoods, chiefly oak, 
hickory, and poplar, and have been heavily cut over, 
grazed, and burned. A Jess extensive forest of cedar and 
hardwoods covers most of the very rocky: and shallow 
soils in the eastern two-thirds of the county. Although 
the county is primarily agricultural, many farmers sup- 
plement their farm income by the sale of forest products. 
Many areas of the county should remain in forest and 
many areas should be reforested, but better management 
than that prevailing is needed to improve the productivity 
of these areas. 


Climate ‘ 


The climate of Williamson County is characterized by 
mild winters, warm summers, and abundant rainfall, Al- 
though the comnty is not near a large body of water, it is 
far enough east to be influenced by air masses from the 
Gulf of Mexico and far enough north to be frequently 
traversed by cold air masses from northern regions. Con- 
sequently, seasonal and even daily variations in tempera- 
ture and humidity are great. 

Most of Williamson County is in the Central Basin, 
an extensive agricultural section of middle Tennessee. 
The county is composed of rolling farmland, flat river 
valleys, and many hills and ridges. Although most of the 
county is 600 to 800 feet above sea level, many of the hills 
and ridges are more than 1,000 feet above sea level. Dit- 
ferences in elevation may cause some local differences in 
daily weather, but they clo not cause major differences in 


5 This subsection was written by M. H. Battery, State climatolo- 
gist, U.S. Weather Bureau, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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climate. Therefore, the data on climate at Franklin, 
which is in the Harpeth River Valley at an elevation of 
670 feet, is representative of the entire county. These 
data are given in table 10. 


Temperature 


The average annual temperature at Franklin is 59° F. 
A temperature above 100° in summer is rare, and ex- 
tremely cold spells in winter seldom last more than a few 
days. As shown in table 10, the average lowest daily tem- 
perature ranges from about 31° in winter to about 66° in 
summer. The average highest daily temperature ranges 
from 51° in winter to about 90° in summer. Temperature 
extremes were 107° and —18° during the period 1931 to 
1960. 

At Franklin, April. 12 is the average date of the last 
freeze in spring, and October 21 is the average date of 
the first freeze in fall. The interval between these dates, 
which is the growing season, is 192 days. Figure 34 shows 
the probabilities of the temperature dropping to 32° F,, 
28°, or 24° after any given date in spring. For example, 
suppose you wish to find the lasi, date in spring on which 
a temperature of 28° or less can be expected with a 20 
percent probability (2 years in 10). Start with the prob- 
ability of 20 percent at the top of the graph and follow 
the vertical Tine down until it intersects the line labeled 
28° F, From this point, follow the horizontal line to the 
left margin and you will see the date is about April 9. 
The probabilities of freezing temperature before any given 
date in fall are shown in figure 85. To find the earliest 
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Figure 34,—Probability that the temperature at Franklin will be 
24° F. or lower, 28° or lower, or 32° or lower after any given date 
in spring. 


Tasue 10—Temperature and precipitation for Franklin, Williamson County, Tenn. 


(Elevation 670 feet; latitude 35°56’ N., longitude 86°52’ W.] 


Temperature ! Precipitation 
Two years in 10 will have One year in 10 will 
at least 4 days with— have— 
Average Average | Average Average 
Month daily daily Maximum Minimum monthly snowfall 4 
maximum? | minimum? | temperature | temperature total 3 Less More 
equal to or | equal to or | than §— than 3—- 
higher lower | 
than 2— than ?— 
oF. oes °F, oR, Inches Tnehes Inches Inches 

JANUARY 22.08 8 ol epee he 51.0 31.3 68 il 5. 61 17 10, 6 . 6 
Webruarye 22s0 ee. uce tebe rook 52. 7 31.4 68 16 5. 09 1.3 9.8 1.2 
March:,. 27s see eto ot bce 61.0 37.9 77 22 5. 32 2.2 8.0 5 
Aprile. fast cee eas ae eos 70. 5 46.0 83 31 4,01 2.1 6. 1 (5) 
May. cece to cee cs tte ee 79.8 54.8 91 41 3. 81 1.2 7.9 0 
WN = 5 ssel he eewcase chee ees 88. 5 63. 7 98 53 3. 50 .9 6. 6 0 
JUV fon see ose eben ees 90. 2 66. 6 98 58 3. 85 17 7.2 0 
August: ose ee te 89. 5 66. 0 98 57 3.72 1.3 7.2 0 
Septemhber...--.---.---------- 84.0 58, 4 94 43 2.77 .8 5.3 0 
October joes eke oe ee seeid! 74,8 46. 9 87 32 2. 47 8 5. 7 (5) 
November. .-..-.------------- 60. 1 36. 7 75 21 3. 58 14 7.5 4 
December. _..-----.---------- 50. 6 30. 7 71 15 4. 30 1.6 7.5 1.0 

MOO ec ceil fo Ae some 71.1 47.5 8 100 63 48, 03 35, 7 59. 0 5.7 

1 Temperatures referred to in this summary were measured in 2 From data available for 20 years between 1931 and 1952, 


standard Weather Bureau instrument shelters with thermometer 
4.5 feet above the ground. On clear, calm nights temperature at 
shelter level usually will be about 5 degrees warmer than the air 
temperature near the ground, but this difference can be as much ag 
12 degrees. 


3 From 1931 to 1960. 

4 From data available for 17 years between 1931 and 1952. 
5 Trace. 

® Average annual extremes in years between 1931 and 1952. 
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Figure 35.—Probability that the temperature at Franklin will be 
24° F, or lower, 28° or lower, or wae lower before any given date 
in fall. 


date of a freeze at a selected probability, read downward 
from the top of the graph to the desired fall temperature 
line, and then to the left margin for the date. 

The growing period is long enough for corn, tobacco, 
vegetables, and other crops to be planted over a period of 
a few weeks and still have time to mature. The winters 
are mild enough so. that small grains that are sown in fall 
survive well and furnish some grazing for livestock dur- 
ing the winter months. During many days in winter the 
temperature is high enough for pastures to make substan- 
tial growth. 

A light freeze betaveen 28° and 32° does little or no dam- 
age to most plants, but it may destroy tomatoes, peppers, 
and other tender plants (3). Plants that have been hard- 
ened by drought or by low temperatures on sunny days 
may escape damage. A light freeze may destroy anthers 
in small grains. It may also destroy pistils and. anthers 
of strawberries and other flowering crops, thereby cutting 
production but causing little or no evident damage to the 
plants themselves. 

A moderate freeze between 24° and 28° does some dam- 
age to most plants. It heavily damages fruit blossoms and 
semthardy plants, and it may destroy tender plants. 

A severe freeze of 24° or lower does heavy damage to all 
plants. 


Precipitation 
Williamson County receives an average annual rainfall 


of 48 inches, which 1s enough moisture for farming and 
related activities. During the period 1931 to 1960, the 
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total annual rainfall at Franklin ranged from 31.03 inches 
in 1941 to 65.60 inches in 1957. As shown in table 10, pre- 
cipitation is greatest in winter and early in spring. In this 

eriod low pressure areas pass more frequently over the 

tate. In summer when local showers and thunderstorms 
are most frequent, precipitation is near the monthly aver- 
age. Precipitation is lightest in the fall because in that 
season high pressure areas pass more frequently over the 
State. Table 10 indicates that some months of the growing 
season have less than 1 inch of rainfall during 1 year in 10 
and that each month has 5 inches or more during 1 year in 
10. Thus, although there are periods of dry weather, 
there are also periods of ample rainfall in all seasons, as 
well as periods of excessive rainfall. 

At Franklin the maximum 24-hour precipitation was 
5.85 inches in March 1902. Maximum precipitation in 24 
hours at nearby stations was 4.62 inches at Dion 6.36 
inches at Murfreesboro, and 6.05 inches at Nashville. 
During the period 1931-1960, the maximum monthly pre- 
cipitation at Franklin was 15.09 inches in January 1960. 


The water balance 


The growth of plants depends to a large degree on the 
amount of available moisture, or the water balance, in the 
soil. By knowing the average monthly water balance in 
the soil, it is possible to anticipate periods of moisture 
deficit and periods of moisture surplus and to know when 
irrigation will probably be needed. The average monthly 
water balance for Franklin, Tennessee, is shown on the 
graph in figure 36. This balance was computed by the 
Thornthwaite method (73), and available soil moisture at 
field moisture capacity was assumed to be 4 inches per 
foot. Definitions of some terms used on the graph are 
given in the following paragraph. 

Field moisture capacity is the greatest amount of mois- 
ture that a soil holds 2 or 3 days after a soaking rain. The 
water balance in soil is the amount of moisture available 
to plants, or the amount of moisture received minus the 
amount of moisture lost. Fvapotranspiration is the loss 
of moisture by evaporation and by transpiration through 
the leaves and stems of plants. Potential evapotranspira- 
tion. is an estimate of the amount of moisture that will-be 
lost from a soil that has a good cover of growing plants. 
Actual evapotranspiration is the actual amount of mois- 
ture lost; it is the same as potential evapotranspiration 
when the soil is at field moisture capacity, but is less when 
the soil is partly dry. As the soil dries it holds moisture 
more tightly and the rate of evapotranspiration is slower. 

Figure 36 shows that from January through May of the 
average year, precipitation exceeds actual evapotranspira- 
tion. From June through September, actual evapotran- 
spiration exceeds precipitation. Near the end of Septem- 
ber, 3.47 inches of the original 4 inches of available water 
have been removed from the soil. By October, precipita- 
tion again exceeds evapotranspiration and begins to 
replace the moisture lost during the summer. This re- 
placement is completed early in December, and again 
there is a surplus of precipitation over evapotranspiration. 
This excess precipitation is lost from the soil by surface or 
subsurface runoff. 

The moisture conditions shown in figure 36 are for the 
end of each month; variations for shorter periods are not 
shown. For example, even though figure 36 shows that 
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Figure 36—The average monthly water balance, at Franklin, 
Tennessee. 


precipitation exceeds evapotranspiration in the spring, the 
soil is at field capacity only after it is saturated by heavy 
rains. Usually there are a few days between rains in 
which the soil is dry enough to cultivate. Also, conditions 
vary considerably from year to year, mostly because the 
amount of rainfall varies. 


Severe storms 

Severe storms have been fairly infrequent in William- 
son County. Only seven tornadoes have been reported in 
the county during the period 1916-1960. The area is too 
far inland for tropical storms to cause much damage. 
Thunderstorms occur only about 55 days a year at any one 
place, and most of these are in spring and summer. FHail- 
storms occur at a given locality about twice a year, 
generally in the spring. 


Humidity, wind, and clouds 


The average annual relative humidity for Williamson 
County is about 70 percent. Since relative humidity rises 
or falls inversely as the temperature rises or falls, it is 
highest early in the morning and lowest early in the after- 
noon. Also, relative humidity is highest in winter and 
lowest in spring. 

For the year, the prevailing direction of the wind is 
south. The average speed of the wind is about 8 miles per 
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hour. The average wind speed varies from about 10 miles 
per hour in March to about 6 miles per hour in August. 

On. the average, 0.6 of the sky is covered with clouds 
between sunrise and sunset. The range is from about 0.7 
in winter to about 0.5 in summer. Thus, sunshine is 
abundant during the growing season because there are 
fewer clouds and many hours of daylight. 


Agriculture 


Williamson County has been agricultural since the first 
white settlers arrived. According to the 1960 census, 
about 72 percent of the population is rural, but only about 
49 percent of the rural population is rural farm. The 
remaining 51 percent is rural nonfarm. The Census of 
Agriculture reports that, in 1954, 70 percent of the farms 
were operated by owners, but only about 64 percent of all 
farm operators could be classified as full-time farmers. 
In 1959, only 56 percent of all farmers were full-time 
farmers, and 44 percent were part time. Based on the 
1954 Census of Agriculture, farms in the eastern two- 
thirds of the county are classified as residential, dairy, 
tobacco, livestock, and part time; and farms in the western 
third are classified as residential, livestock, and part 
time (8). 


Farms and farm tenure 


Tn increasing numbers, farmers in Williamson County 
are combining small farms to make larger ones; are sup- 
plementing their farm income with off-the-farm employ- 
ment; and are mechanizing their farms. Also, an 
increasing number of businessmen are investing in 
farmland. 

From 1940 to 1959 the number of farms, farm owners, 
and tenant farmers steadily decreased, while the average 
size of farms and the number of part-time farmers in- 
creased. To a great extent, these trends can be attributed 
to the nearness of industries in and around Nashville in 
adjoining Davidson County. These trends are indicated 
in table 11 by data from the 1959 Census of Agriculture. 


Taser 11—Farms, farm tenure, and farm operators 


Farms by number, tenure, size, and kinds} 1940 1950 | 1959 
of operators— 

Parise ecole k a3 2 cee eae wee number.-| 3, 5384 | 2,979 |'1, 986 
Average size of farm___.__..-.--- acres__| 94.1 | 109.9 | 189.3 
Farm owners.-.--------------- number_.| 1, 899 | 1,689 | 1, 222 
Tenant farmers_..----..------ number--_| 1, 431 855 414 
Farmers working off of farms 100 days or 

more a year___.-.-.--------- number. . 737 605 726 
Farmers with other income exceeding farm 

INGOMGS i Lee eee ek number__| (*) 764 868 


1 In 1959 the definition used for a farm was more restrictive than 
that previously used and accounts for 16 percent of the decrease 
since 1950, or for 106 farms. 

2 Not reported. 


In 1959 about 62 percent of the farms was operated 
by full owners; 16 percent, by part owners; and 21 per- 
cent, by tenants. Only 1 percent was operated by man- 
agers. A few farms are rented for cash, but under the 
common rental agreement the tenant furnishes all labor 
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and pays his rent with part of the crops, part of the live- 
stock, or part of both. ee 

The rapid mechanization of farms in the county is indi- 
cated by the rapid increase in the number of tractors. 
In 1959 there were 1,537 tractors on 52 percent of the 
farms, as compared to 985 tractors used on 26 percent 
of the farms in 1950, and 246 tractors used on 6 percent 
of the farms in 1940. In 1959 there were also 101 corn- 
pickers on 100 farms, 227 grain combines on 213 farms, 
97 field forage harvesters on 97 farms, 192 pickup hay 
balers on 191 farms, and 956 motortrucks on 821 farms. 


Land use and type of farms 


In recent years land use and types of farms have 
changed significantly in Williamson County. A large 
acrenge of cropland is now used for pasture; a large acre- 
age of woodland has been cleared; a large acreage of farm- 
Jand has been converted to residential, urban, and indus- 
trial use; and farming has become more diversified. 

Data from the Census of Agriculture listed in table 12 
show the changes in agricultural use of land from 1949 
to 1959. Between those years the acreage of all agricul- 
tural land decreased, except acreage of cropland used for 
pasture. 


Taprez 12.—Use of farm land in stated years 


Land use 1949 1959 | Change 
Acres Acres Acres 

Cropland harvested___..-.--------- 95, 496 | 62,772 |—32, 724 
Cropland not harvested and not 

pasturéed 2c ole pec eest 17, 524 | 12,381 | —5, 143 

Cropland used only for pasture._._--| 49,173 | 75, 567 |+26, 394 
Pasture not cropland and not wood- 

land 22 oaee ce eee eset eased 42,939 | 29, 335 |—13, 604 

Woodland pastured___..---- 66, 372 | 53, 914 |—12, 458 

Woodland not pastured 39, 783 | 28, 937 |—10, 846 

Other land in farms._.-.----------- 15, 972 | 13,795 | —2,177 

Total land in farms__...------ 327, 259 |276, 701 |—50, 558 


The number of farms by types of farms and the changes 
from 1949 to 1959 are given in table 18. All types of 
farms decreased in number. A part of these changes re- 
sulted from a change in the definition of a farm, but many 
of the changes resulted from the increase of nonfarm 
and urban population in the county. The decrease in 
the number of field-crop and general farms is significant. 

The trend in the county is toward an increase in live- 
stock farms, especially farms for beef production. This 


Taste 13.—Number of farms by types in 1949 and 1959 


Type of farms 1949 1959 | Change 

Pjeld eropic cauccesnaccenecee clue ue 532 171 — 361 
Daly oes dae eee eles ee ote 497 397 —100 
Livestock _._-.---.---------------- 407 361 —46 
Vesotablo ne 23. ecoeeyeedecebecn 45 0 —45 
Poulttyisi22 5226 esses tee eo ceele 25 20 —5 
Gencralscol cscs es sceucece sk Sans 485 192 — 293 
Miscellaneous and unclassified _-.-.-- 988 845 —143 

Lotalssseseseu suse oe ties 2, 979 1, 986 — 993 
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trend is reflected in the rather small change in the num- 
ber of livestock farms after the more restrictive definition 
of a farm was applied in 1959. 


Farm crops 


In Williamson County corn, small grains, tobacco, and 
hay are grown in the largest total acreages. Burley 
tobacco is the principal cash crop. In 1954 the county 
was among the 10 leading counties of Tennessee in acreages 
of tobacco, wheat, oats, barley, and hay. By 1959, how- 
ever, the county was eleventh in the State in acreage of 
tobacco. Table 14 shows the acreage of the principal 
crops in 1939, 1949, and 1959, as reported by the Census 
of Agriculture. 

From 1939 to 1959, the greatest changes in crop acreage 
were the decreased acreages of corn and wheat. On the 
other hand, corn and sorghum cut for silage increased 
from 599 acres in 1949 to 2,570 acres in 1959. From 1949 
to 1959, the reductions in acreage allotments and the Soil 
Bank Program had a significant effect on the acreage of 
some crops. The acreages of most crops, however, were 
decreased mainly because less farm labor was available 
and the trend was toward increased livestock farming. 


Tastn 14.—Acreages of principal crops 


Crop 1939 1949 1959 

Acres Acres Acres 
Corn for all purposes__.------------ 44, 474 | 28, 548 15, 370 
Wheat harvested for grain.___.------ 14, 275 | 10, 878 3, 821 
Oats harvested for grain....-------- 2,197 6, 633 4, 371 
Barley harvested for grain_.....------ 5, 806 | 6, 969 2, 629 
VobaccOo es. scon<s Mel etek he sdedeiss 2,690 | 2, 833 1, 844 
Hay crops, total.....------.------- 39, 551 | 34, 969 29, 260 


Alfalfa and alfalfa mixtures cut 
for hay 
Clover, timothy, and mixtures of 


grasses cut for hay__.-------- TAL 1, 049 3, 148 
Lespedeza cut for hay..._------ 32, 869 | 19, 952 13, 215 
Small grains cut for hay._..---- 623 3, 714 3, 861 
Other hay cut..--------------- 2,710 | 1, 748 3, 385 

Sorghum for all purposes except sirup_| 1, 240 1, 060 2, 296 


Most farmers of Williamson County produce feed for 
their livestock and food for home use. The corn, small 
grains, and hay are used mostly on the farm. The farm- 
ers sell all tobacco, nearly all wheat, about 25 percent of 
the oats and barley, and less than 10 percent of the hay. 

Yields of most crops have been increased, mainly by 
an increased use of soil testing, of fertilizers, and of im- 
proved hybrids. Yields of most crops, especially of corn 
and alfalfa, can be further increased by a better selection 
of soil. 

Burley tobacco is the principal cash crop, ranking sec- 
ond to dairy products as a source of farm income. It is 
generally grown on the best soils. Yields, however, are 
low, mainly because of improper fertilization and manage- 
ment. Practically all tobacco is sold by auction at 
Franklin. 

Nearly all small grains are used as supplemental pasture 
before the crops are combined or threshed. Most farm- 
ers tend to overgraze small grains by grazing them too 
long in the spring. This generally accounts for the low 
yields of oats and barley. 
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Annual lespedeza, the principal hay crop, amounts to 
about 45 percent of all hay grown in the county and is 
grown on nearly all the soils. A common practice in 
seeding lespedeza for hay is to overseed it on small grain 
early in spring after the small grain has been harvested. 
Alfalfa is generally grown on the better soils, which are 
managed at a higher level than are the soils used for other 
hay crops. Some soybeans and oats are grown for hay, 
and pasture clippings of fescue, orchardgrass, and white- 
clover are used rather extensively for hay. 


Pasture 


A large acreage is used for pasture in Williamson 
County. Most of the pasture is permanent, but some is 
in rotations. According to the 1958 Conservation Needs 
Inventory, about 90 percent of the permanent pasture was 
on soils in class I through class IV, but a large acreage 
was on soils in other classes and was strongly sloping, 
eroded, shallow, and rocky. Much of the pasture is un- 
improved and poorly managed, but recently pasture has 
been improved by liming, fertilizing, and using better 
seed mixtures. Plants most common in permanent pas- 
ture are bluegrass, fescue, orchardgrass, lespedeza, white- 
clover, and alfalfa. On many dairy farms, sudangrass 
and millet are grown for supplemental pasture. Small 
grains and crimson clover are commonly grown for graz- 
ing in winter and early in spring. 


Livestock and livestock products 


Livestock and dairy farming are the most important 
sources of farm income. Livestock farms are increasing. 
especially those that produce beef. The main kinds of 
livestock are beef cattle, dairy cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
chickens. Of lesser importance is the Tennessee Walking 
Horse, but it contributes to the income of several farms. 
Williamson County is among the leading counties in the 
State in the production of beef cattle, milk cows, sheep, 
horses, and mules (12). Table 15 shows the number of 
livestock on farms in the county, according to the Census 
of Agricultiire. 


Tapre 15. 


Number of livestock on. farms 


Livestock 1939 1949 1959 

Number Number Number 
Cattie and calves____.--.22.- - 1 25, 863 40, 790 46, G50 
Milk cows...-.----------_- 13, 108 17,194 | 12; 827 
Swine.....------------_------- 293082 | 27,560 | 24, 601 
Sheep and lambs___..------.-.- 3 22, 983 25, 294 13, 804 
Horses and mules. ___--------.- 19, 950 7, 168 8, 138 
Chiekens_...2-2------ 22-2 2 146, 942 | 2 125, 017 | * 96, 373 


! Over 3 months old. 
2 Over 4 months old. 
3 Over 6 months old. 


Industries and Markets 


Nashville, in adjoining Davidson County, is the prin- 
cipal market for the agricultural products of Williamson 
County, but in and around Franklin there are three 
tobacco warehouses, a dairy, a creamery, a cheese plant, 
a poultry processing plant, and a cold storage locker. 
Probably the most important of these are the tobacco 
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warehouses, where more than 4 million pounds of burley 
tobacco are sold each year. About half of this is grown 
in Williamson County. In addition to the plants for 
processing agricultural products, there are lumber mills, 
phosphate strip mines, and limestone quarries near 
Franklin. 


Glossary 


Aggregate, soil. Many fine soil particles held in a single mass or 
cluster such as in the form of a clod, crumb, block, or prism. 

Alluvium. Sand, mud, and other sediments deposited on land by 
streams. 

Available moisture capacity. The capacity of a soil to supply 
water to plants at rates significant to their growth. Charac- 
teristicy of the soil important in determining available mois- 
ture capacity are slope, rate of infiltration, moisture 
retentiveness, drainage, and depth of the soil. 

Chert. A structureless form of silica, closely related to flint, that 
breaks into angular fragments. Soils that developed from 
impure limestone containing fragments of chert and that have 
abundant quantities of these fragments in the soil mass are 
called cherty soils. . 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material 
that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and 
less than 40 percent silt (76). 

Clay film. A thin coating of clay on the surface of a soil aggre- 
gate; clay coat; clay skin. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both, moved by creep, 
slide, and local wash and deposited near the base of steep 
slopes. Colluvial soils develop in this material. 

Consistence, soil. ‘The combination of properties of soil material 
that determines its resistance to crushing and its ability to 
be molded or changed in shape. Because consistence varices 
with moisture content, a soil aggregate may be hard when dry 
and plastic when wet. Terms commonly used to describe 
consistence are: 

Compact. Soil material is dense and has firm consistence and 
close packing or arrangement of soil particles. 

Firm. When moist, soil material crushes under moderate pres- 
sure between thumb and forefinger, but resistance is dis- 
tinctly noticeable, 

Friable. When moist, soil material crushes easily under gentle 
to moderate pressure between thumb and forefinger, and can 
be pressed together into a lump. 

Hard. When dry, soil material resists pressure moderately, is 
barely breakable between thumb and forefinger, but can be 
broken in the hands without difficulty. 

Loose. Noncoherent; will not hold together in a mass. 

Plastic. When wet, soil material forms wirelike shape if rolled 
between thumb and forefinger ; moderate pressure is required 
to deform the soil mass. 

Sticky. When wet, soil material adheres to other material; if 
pressed between thumb and forefinger and pressure is re- 
leased, material tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart 
instead of pulling free from the thumb or forefinger. 

Creep, soil. ‘The downward movement of soil and soil material, 
primarily through the action of gravity. The movement is 
generally slow and irregular. It occurs most commonly when 
the lower part of the soil is nearly saturated, and it may be 
facilitated by alternate freezing and thawing. 

Eluviation. The movement of material from one place to another 
within the soil, in true solution or colloidal suspension, Soil 
horizons that have lost material through eluviation are re- 
ferred to as eluviated; those that have received material, as 
illuviated, 

Erosion. ‘The wearing away of the land surface by water, wind, 
or other geological agents. 

Fertility, soil. he quality of a soil that enables it to provide 
compounds, in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for 
the growth of plants when light, moisture, temperature, and 
other factors are favorable. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream; generally sub- 
ject to frequent or oceasional flooding. 
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Fragipan. .A dense, brittle subsurface horizon very low in organic 
matter and clay but rich in silt or very fine sand. When dry, 
the layer seems to be cemented, is hard or very hard, and has 
a high bulk density in comparison with the horizon or horizons 
above it. When moist, the fragipan tends to rupture suddenly 
if pressure is applied, rather than to deform slowly. The 
layer is generally mottled, is slowly or very slowly permeable 
to water, and has few or many bleached fracture planes that 
form polygons. Fragipans are a few inches to several feet 
thick and generally oecur below the B horizon, 15 to 40 inches 
from the surface. 

Genesis, soil. The manner in which the soil originated, with spe- 
cial reference to the processes responsible for the development 
of the solum from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Great soil group. Any one of several broad groups of soils with 
fundamental characteristics in common. Examples are 
Chernozem, Red-Yellow Podzolic, and Planosol. 

Hardpan. A hardened or cemented soil horizon or layer. The 
soil material may be sandy or clayey and may be cemented by 
iron oxide, silica, calcium carbonate, or other substances. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the soil 
surface, with distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes. 

Horizon A, The upper part of the soil consisting of (1) one or 
more mineral horizons with accumulation of organic matter ; 
or (2) horizons that have lost clay, iron, or aluminum and, 
as a result, have a concentration of other more resistant 
minerals; or (8) horizons belonging to both of these cate- 
gories. This horizon is generally divided into two or more 
subhorizons, of which the AO is not a part of the mineral 
soil but consists of an accumulation of organic debris on the 
surface. Other subhorizons are designated as Al, A2, and 
A3. 

Horizon B. ‘The horizon of deposition, to which materials have 
been added by percolating water; the illuviated part of the 
solum; the subsoil. This horizon may also be divided into 
subhorizons, depending on color, structure, consistence, or 
are designated as B1, B2, B38, and so on. 

Horizon C. A. mineral horizon or layer, excluding bedrock, that 
consists of unconsolidated material and has been affected 
relatively little by the soil-forming processes; usually the 
parent material. 

Horizon D. Underlying substratum. 

Loess. Geological deposit of relatively uniform, fine material that 
is mostly silt and presumably was transported by wind. 
Microclimate. The local climatic conditions near the ground re- 
sulting from the modification of the general climate by local 

differences in elevation, exposure, and cover, 

Morphology, soil. The physical constitution of the soil expressed 
in the kinds of horizons, their thickness and arrangement in 
the profile, and their color, texture, structure, consistence, and 
other chemical and biological properties. 

Mottles, soil. Irregular spots or patches of different colors. Mot- 
tles are described by abundance, size, and grade or distinctness. 

Pan. <A layer of soil that is firmly compacted or is rich in clay. 
Examples are hardpan, fragipan, claypan, and traffic pan. 

Parent material. The horizon of weathered rock or partly weath- 
ered soil material from which soil has formed; horizon C in 
the profile. 

Parent rock. The rock from which the parent materials of soils 
are formed. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate such as a crumb, gran- 
ule, block, or prism, in contrast to a clod. 

Permeability. The quality of a soil that enables water and air to 
move throngh it. Permeability is measured in terms of flow 
of water through a unit cross section of saturated soil in unit 


time. Rates are expressed in inches per hour, as follows: 
Inches per hour 
Slow=-60 2-22.02 28s Seok Bas Seok Less than 0.2 
Moderately slow__-__--___-.----------u.-.---. 0.2 to 0.8 
Moderate: 5-cs3y en Se Peon Gu a eet 0.8 to 2.5 


- 2.5 to 5.0 
More than 5.0 


Phase, soil. The subdivision of a soil type made because of dif- 
ferences within the type that affect management but do not 
justify the establishment of a new type; a mapping unit. The 
variations are chiefly in slope, stoniness, or erosion, 

Poorly graded soil (engineering). A soil material consisting 
mainly of particles nearly the same size. Because there is 
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little difference in the size of the particles in poorly graded 
soil material, density can be increased only slightly by com- 
paction, 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil to produce a specified 
plant or sequence of plants under a defined system of manage- 
ment. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of a soil extending through all of 
its horizons into the parent material. 

Reaction. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil expressed 
in words and in pH values as follows: 

pH pH 
Extremely acid._ below 4.5 6. 6-7.3 
Very strongly 7.4-7.8 


acid __.-_-_.-- 4. 5-5. 0 Moderately alkaline. 7, 9-8. 4 
Strongly acid--. 5.1-5.5 Strongly alkaline._. 8.5-9.0 
Medium acid____ 5. 6-6.0 Very strongly alka- 
Slightly acid_.._. 6.1-6.5 lin@s 222s ie 5-ees 9.1 and 

higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of the land surface, consid- 
ered collectively. 

Residual material. Unconsolidated, partly weathered mineral ma- 
terial that accumulates over disintegrating solid rock. Resid- 
ual material is not soil but is frequently the material in which 
a soil has formed. 

Sand. As a soil separate, particles ranging in diameter from 0.05 
millimeter to 2.0 millimeters. As a textural class, soil material 
that is 85 percent or more sand and not more than 10 percent 
clay. 

Series, soil. A group of soils formed from the same kind of parent 

material and having genetic horizons that, except for the 

texture of the surface soil, are similar in differentiating 
characteristics ‘and arrangement in the profile. 

As a soil separate, individual mineral particles ranging in 
diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the 
lower limit of sand (0.05 millimeter). As a textural class, soil 
material that is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent 
clay. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body that supports plants on 
the earth’s surface. Soil has properties that result from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting upon 
parent material that has been conditioned by relief over a 
period of time. 

Solum. That part of a soil profile, above the parent material, in 
which processes of soil formation are active. In mature soils 
the solum includes the A and B horizons. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of individual soil particles into 
aggregates. Soil structure is described according to grade, 
class, and type. 

Grade. Distinctness or strength of aggregation, described as 
structureless (single grain or massive), weak, moderate, and 
strong. 

Class. Size of soil aggregates, described as very fine or very thin, 
fine or thin, medium, coarse or thick, and very coarse or very 
thick, 

Type. Shape of aggregates, described as platy, prismatic, eo- 
lumnar, blocky, subangular blocky, granular, and crumb, 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; commonly, that part of the 
profile below plow depth. 

Substratum. Any layer beneath the solum, or true soil; the parent 
material aud other layers below the B horizon; the C or D 
horizon. 

Surface layer. .A term used in nontechnical soil descriptions for 
one or more layers above the subsoil; includes the A horizon 
and part of the B horizon, but has no depth limit. 

Terrace, geological. An old alluvial plain, generally flat or undu- 
lating, bordering a stream; frequently called a second bottom, 
as contrasted with a first bottom or flood plain; seldom flooded. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay par- 
ticles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of 
increasing proportions of fine particles are as follows: sand, 
loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, 
clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The 
sand, loamy sand, ‘and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or ‘very fine.” 

Topsoil. A presumed fertile soil or soil material, ordinarily rich 
in organic matter, used to topdress roadbanks, lawns, and 
gardens. 

Type, soil. A subdivision of the soil series based on the texture 
of the surface layer. 
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Upland, geologic. Land consisting of materials unworked by water 
in recent geological time and ordinarily lying at higher eleva- 
tions than the alluvial plains or stream terraces. 
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Map 
symbol 

AcB 
AcC2 
AcD2 
AmC3 
ArA 
ArB 
ArB2 


Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
Culleoka silt. loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 
Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Dellrose cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
Dellrose cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes 
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Mapping unit 
Armour cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Armour cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 pereent slopes, eroded 
Armour cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Armour cherty silty clay loam, 4 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. ...------ 
Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Dellrose cherty silt: loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. _..-----.---- 


Dellrose cherty silt loam, 80 to 40 percent slopes 


Dellrose cherty silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes, severely eroded. _.__--------- 


Dickson silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Donerail silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Donerail silt loam, coneretionary, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 


Donerail silt loam, coneretionary, 5 to 12 pereent slopes, eroded._.--_---------- 


Dowellton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Dunning silt: loam, phosphatic 
Egam silt loam, phosphatic 
Etowah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Etowah silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Fairmount silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes 
Frankstown cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
Frankstown cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 


Greendale cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes_.__~--- 
Greendale silt loam, 2 to 5 pereent slopes_..-..-._-..---- 


Gullied land 


Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Hagerstown silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Hampshire silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 


Hampshire silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded_...___------- 
Hampshire silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded___.__..------ 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. -_---- 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded-_.-_- 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_. -- 
Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded.._---- 
Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded____._ 
Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes.----..---------------------------- 
Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded__-_-_--------- 


Capability unit 


Woodland suita- 


bility group 


Symbol 
IIe-3 
TITe-4 
1Ve-3 
IVe-3 
I-1 
TTe-1 
TTe-1 
TTIe-1 
TTIe-1 


IIw-2 
TIe-2 
IIe-2 
IITe-3 
VIs-1 
VIs-1 
ITTe-1 
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WILLIAMSON COUNTY, TENNESSEE 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNIT—Continued 


Map 
symbol Mapping unit Page 
HnB2 Hicks silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded._..---------------------------- 28 
Hnc2 Hicks silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded____----.----------------------- 29 
HoC3 Hicks silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded___--------------- 29 
HpB Humphreys cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_.--...--.-.-_.-------------- 30 
HpC2 Humphreys cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__..-._.------------ 29 
HpD2 flumphreys cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded.___.--.----------- 30 
HrB Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-_.-.----------------------------- 30 
Hrc2 Humphreys silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_..-__.------------------- 30 
Hs Huntington cherty silt loam, phosphatic__..--...--.-----------------.------- 31 
Ht Huntington silt loam, local aluvium___-_.-.-.---.-----.-------------------- 31 
Hu Huntington silt loam, phosphatic._...--.-------------------------------4-- ee 31 
imc Inman silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes__.__-_-------------------------------- 32 
imD Inman silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes__.--------.------------------------- 32 
ImE Inman silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes...-.-----..-.------------.----- eee 32 
InC3 Inman silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded.__. --.----------- 32 
InD3 Inman silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded___- 32 
InE3 Inman silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded__. 32 
La Lanton silt loam, phosphatic._....-..--..------------------+--- +--+ eee 33 
Le Jaindside cherbty silt loama. ono weneecens Ganceeteeeuer kd socteun ue ecuuNwedse 33 
Ld Lindside cherty silt loam, phosphatic___.-.---.--.-----------------------+--- 33 
Ln Lindside‘siltloam: 23.2230 oo ee re ek awan ee eon too eee Se alten en ee 34 
Lp Lindside silt loam, phosphatic._..---.-.--.--------------------------------- 34 
Ma Madeland 2.2 ecec tsk te owe ee casos cou coc secieltocles bene Se eee 34 
MbA Maury silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. .__.--------------------------------- 35 
MbB Maury silt loam, 220;5; percent SlOpes_ one o-oo Ae See ee 35 
MbB2 Maury silt loam, 205 percent slopes, eroded..___-.-.-.-_-_-_---_-_--~-_--- 35 
MbC2 Maury silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. ...-------------------------- 35 
McC3 Maury silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded_____._--.--.---- 35 
e Melvin silt loam, phosphatic...----------------------------+--------+-------+- 36 
MfB2 Mercer silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded______.._-.--.----------------- 36 
MhC2 Mimosa cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded...-..----------------- 37 
MhD2 Mimosa cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded__._-_---------------- 37 
hE2 Mimosa cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded__-_._---------------- 37 
MkD3 Mimosa cherty silty clay, 10 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded._..----..---- 37 
MkE3 Mimosa cherty silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded__---.-------- 38 
MIB2 Mimosa silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_...--.------- x 38 
MIC2 Mimosa silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_- S 38 
MID2 Mimosa silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_._.--------------+---------- 38 
MmD3 Mimosa silty clay, 10 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded____--..---.-.------ 38 
MnE Mimosa very rocky soils, 20 to 40 percent slopes_..-------------------------- 39 
oD Mimosa and Ashwood very rocky soils, 5 to 20 percent slopes__--..------.-.--- 38 
p Mite-pils ant) dtinpeen2.. oe ee bee eee eae nes Gee edanbc e eh eoe eos ew eed 39 
Mr Mineland; reclaimed. 2c csceie seen bees eds ooh Scheie eeet aS 39 
MsB Mountview silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes____--_--.--------..--------------- 40 
MsC2 Mountview silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. _..-.--.-.--------------- 40 
vB Mountview silt loam, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes...------------------------ 4] 
MvB2 Mountview silt loam, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded.___-.._.----------- 41 
MyvC Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent slopes..-_-.--.----------------- 40 
MvC2 Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded._..------.-------- 40 
MvC3 Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded __-----~--- 41 
vD Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes____:-------------------- 41 
MvD2 Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded___._____-_------- 41 
Rb Robertsville silt loam, phosphatic. __--.------------------------------------ 42 
Re Roekland 22 068 tees ene Me ae eh at eel Re el une ta tea ails Aa 42 
Sc Sees silty clay: loants- se. oo tee he eee od A ee ae 43 
Se Sequatchie loam, phosphatic____.___.__.-___.---__..--.-/------------------ 43 
SrC3 Stiversville clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely Slee: Suse derateseclg cite a Areas 44 
SrD3 Stiversville clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded_____.________--- 44 
StB2 Stiversville silt loam, 9 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_...-.---_.-----.----------- 44 
Stc2 Stiversville silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__...-.-..----------------- 44 
StD2 Stiversville silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded____-__------------------- 44 
SuD Sulphura cherty silt ‘loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. ..-.----------------------- 45 
SuE Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes_..-.......-_---------------- 45 
SuE3 Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes, severely eroded_______------- 45 
TaB Taft silt loam, 0 to 8 percent BOUGS cataca ado s.G isl Gene atiauaeele oe eee eee 45 
Tb Taft silt loam, phosphatic._.._......--.--_-------------------------------- 46 
TfB3 Talbott silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded__..-_.-.-.----------- 47 
TfC3 Talbott silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded_.__------------------ 47 
TsB2 Talbott silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_..___-_--_-:.---------- 46 
TsC2 Talbott silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_____------------------ 46 
TvD Talbott very rocky soils, 2 to 15 percent slopes.____-_-.--------------------- 47 


Capability unit 


147 


Woodland sutta- 
bility group 


Symbol 
Ife-1 


1IIe-1 
IVe-1 
IIe-3 
IITe-4 
IVe-3 
TTe-1 
ITTe-1 
IIs-1 
J-2 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


GENERAL SOIL MAP 
WILLIAMSON COUNTY, TENNESSEE 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Y K - A Y * Mountview-L axter-Bodine association: Rolling soils 
Lo = 7G j y Y underlain by cherty limestone on uplands of the Highland 
“yy g Z Rim 

Bodine-Mountview-Greendale association: Soils on the 
Highland Rim escarpment 


Sulphura-Dellrose-Bodine association: Shallow and- 
deep soils on steep hills of the Highland Rim 


Maury-Armour-Braxton association: Gently rolling soils 


yy underlain by phosphatic limestone on uplands of the 
outer Central Basin 

Stiversville-Culleoka-Inman association: Gently rolling 
to steep soils underlain by sandy limestone interbedded 
with shale on uplands of the outer Central Basin 
Dellrose-Mimosa-Rockland association: Steep, cherty 
soils underlain by phosphatic limestone on uplands 

of the outer Central Basin 


WW: Rockland-Talbott-Egam association: Level to hilly 
Yj Y soils underlain by limestone in the inner Central 
Ys ZL 3 
Basin 
Lindside-Armour-Huntington association: Level to gently 


[= | sloping soils on bottom lands and level to moderately 


steep soils on stream terraces 
August 1963 


Scale 1: 190,080 
1 1) 1 2 3 4 5 Miles 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE WILLIAMSON COUNTY, TENNESSEE TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


SYMBOL 


AcB 
AcC2 
AcD2 
AmC3 
ArA 
ArB 
ArB2 
Ar 
Arc2 
AtC3 
AwB 
AwC 
AwD 
Bac 
BaD 
BaD2 
BaE 
BcC3 
BcD3 
BoC 
BoD 
BoE 
BrB2 
BrC2 
BrD2 
BsC3 
BsD3 


CaA 
CaB 
CaB2 
CaC2 
CfD2 
CiE2 
Oke 
CkD 
CkD3 
CkE 
CkE3 


DeD 
DeE 
DeE3 
DeF 
DeF3 
OkB 
OnB 
OnB2 
Dnc2 
DoB2 
DoC2 


NAME 


Armour cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Armour cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Armour cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Armour cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Armour silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Armour silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Armour silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

Armour silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Armour silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Ashwood silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Ashwood silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

Ashwood silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 


Baxter cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

Baxter cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 

Baxter cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 

Baxter cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes 

Baxter cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Baxter cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Bodine cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 

Bodine cherty silt loam, 20 to 45 percent slopes 

Braxton cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Braxton cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Braxton cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 

Braxton cherty silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Braxton cherty silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Captina silt loam, phosphatic, O to 2 percent slopes 
Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Captina silt loam, phosphatic, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Culleoka flaggy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Culleoka flaggy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
Culleoka silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 

Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 

Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Dellrose cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Dellrose cherty silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes 

Dellrose cherty silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Dickson silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent siopes 

Donerail silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Donerail silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Donerail silt loam, concretionary, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Donerail silt loam, concretionary, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 


SYMBOL 


OsB 
Du 


Eg 
EtB 
EtC2 


FaC 
Frc 
FrD 


Grc 
GsB 
Gu 


HaB2 
HaC2 
HbB 
HbB2 
HbC2 
HbD2 
HeC3 
HceD3 
HeB2 
HeC2 
HeD2 
HhC3 
HhD3 
HmB 
HmB2 
HnB2 
HnC2 
HoC3 
HpB 
Hpc2 
HpD2 
HrB 
HrC2 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil 

name. A second capital letter, A, B, C, D, E, or F, 
shows the slope. Most symbols without a slope letter are 
those of nearly level soils; a few designate soils or 

land types that have a considerable range of slope. A 
final number, 2 or 3, in the symbol, shows that the soil 
is eroded or severely eroded. 


NAME 


Dowellton silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Dunning silt loam, phosphatic 


Egam silt loam, phosphatic 
Etowah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Etowah silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 


Fairmount silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes 
Frankstown cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
Frankstown cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 


Greendale cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes 
Greendale silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Gullied land 


Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Hagerstown silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Hampshire silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 

Hampshire silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Hampshire silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Hampshire-Colbert silt loams, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Hampshire-Colbert silty clay loams, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Hermitage silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Hicks silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Hicks silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Hicks silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Humphreys cherty silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Humphreys cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Humphreys cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Humphreys silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Humphreys silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Huntington cherty silt loam, phosphatic 

Huntington silt loam, local alluvium 

Huntington silt loam, phosphatic 


Inman silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

Inman silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 

Inman silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes 

Inman silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Inman silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Inman silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Lanton silt loam, phosphatic 
Lindside cherty silt loam 

Lindside cherty silt loam, phosphatic 
Lindside silt loam 

Lindside silt loam, phosphatic 


SYMBOL 


Ma 
MbA 
MbB 
MbB2 
MbC2 
McC3 
Me 
MfB2 
MhC2 
MhD2 
MhE2 
MkD3 
MkE3 
MIB2 
MiC2 
MID2 
MmD3 
MnE 
MoD 
Mp 
Mr 
MsB 
MsC2 
MvB 
MvB2 
MvC 
MvC2 
MvC3 
MvD 
MvD2 


Rb 
Re 


Sc 
Se 


NAME 


Made land 

Maury silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Maury silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Maury silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Melvin silt loam, phosphatic 

Mercer silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Mimosa cherty silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Mimosa cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 

Mimosa cherty silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 

Mimosa cherty silty clay, 10 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Mimosa cherty silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Mimosa silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Mimosa silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Mimosa silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 

Mimosa silty clay, 10 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Mimosa very rocky soils, 20 to 40 percent slopes 

Mimosa and Ashwood very rocky soils, 5 to 20 percent slopes 
Mine pits and dumps 

Mine land, reclaimed 

Mountview silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Mountview silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes 

Mountview silt loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 


Robertsville silt loam, phosphatic 
Rockland 


Sees silty clay loam 

Sequatchie loam, phosphatic 

Stiversville clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Stiversville clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Stiversville silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Stiversville silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Stiversville silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 

Sulphura cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 

Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes 

Sulphura cherty silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Taft silt loam, O to 8 percent slopes 

Taft silt loam, phosphatic 

Talbott silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Talbott silty clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Talbott silty clay loam, 2:to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Talbott silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Talbott very rocky soils, 2 to 15 percent slopes 


Soil map constructed 1963 by Cartographic 
Division, Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 
1958 aerial photographs. Controlled mosaic 
based on Tennessee plane coordinate system, 
western zone, Lambert conformal conic projection. 
1927 North American datum. 


This map is one of a set compiled in 1963 as part of asoil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 


and the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1963 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 


and the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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